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Get All the Heat from ‘Cee Coal and 


You Can’t Make Smoke— 

















Smoke 1s wasted fuel. 





It is 





visible proof that at least one-third 
of the coal fed into your boiler 1s 
soing up the stack unburned 








KEWANEE 


Steel Boilers 
Eliminate Repair Costs 


A Kewanee Steel Boiler goes into your 
building in one piece. Every joint and 
seam is firmly riveted by expert boiler mak- 
ers in our own factory. And before it leaves 
our factory every Kewanee Steel Boiler is 
tested with a pressure from ten to fifty times 
greater than that at which low pressure 
heating boilers are operated. 


If you install a Kewanee Steel Boiler you are 
safe. You know there is no danger of your boiler 
leaking or cracking just when it is most needed. 


Many Kewanee Steel Boilers have been in 
constant service for twenty-five years—and are still 
good. A record of repair costs in one city shows 
they average less than $1.50 a year per boiler. 


or only partially burned. 


You can’t burn smoke. 
But you can prevent smoke 
by installing a boiler that 
gets all the heat 
out of your 
coal. 

We have 
never found 
any soft coal 
that a Kewanee 
Smokeless Boiler could not 
burn smokelessly. They 
are properly made to burn 
soft coal. And they burn 
it so perfectly that none of 
it is wasted. 


That is why they are cut- 
ting heating costs in the 
best buildings of all kinds 
in all parts of the country. 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Heating Costs 


Many of the best school 
buildings are Kewanee 
heated. 

Won’t you 
give us achance 
to prove to you 
how efficiently 
and economic- 
ally a Kewanee 
Smokeless Boil- 
er will heat 
your school building? Write 
or phone our nearest office. 
Also let us send you a copy 
of our new book—Kewanee 
——* Boilers ‘‘On the 
Job.”’ 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Heating and Power Boilers, Radiators, 
Tanks and Garbage Burners 


Chicago New York St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City 


Pittsburgh 
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The Fluctuation 
of Dollars 


A dollar is not always 100e. It depends on the 
purchasing skill of the man who spends it; that 
is, on his ability to recognize good values. 






For example, when you buy our 


Natural 
Slate Blackboards 


your blackboard dollars go a great deal further 
than when you buy artificial boards. 















Our Natural Slate Blackboards do not disinte- 
grate, need no reblacking, outlive the building 
without requiring any upkeep expenditures. 





Write for free booklet, ‘‘How to Judge, Install 
and Specify Blackboards.”’ 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. 


‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS soncisran sss. 





Natural ) Slate, biadisionrds 


Clean—Smooth— Riech—-Gtrecn. ae 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 


mF 


High eradd 
School 
Furniture 








At moderate prices will always appeal to all, Rural 
as well as City Schools. So, when contemplating any 
kind of school furniture such as manual training 
benches, domestic science tables, drawing and sewing 
tables, desks, teachers’ chairs, lockers, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
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School Board Sournal 
SUPREMELY Sa etuent FURY 


Positively non-reflective. 
Hand troweled surface. 
—————ASSSS53//| Hand made to fit any space. 
N FO RCE 'p' \\ Any length up to 12 feet. 
tea | supplied on special order. 
BLA . a =) e aS i Superb writing surface. 
SLATE SURFACE VELVET FINISH “Sl 
Fully guaranteed. 
: 7A_ literature and samples on application. 
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€ nN » 4 a i @) | | Rigidly reinforced back. 
“S Li ———N 
Green or Black regular, any color 
Easily installed. 








THREE OF SEVERAL HUNDRED 
SATISFIED USERS 


OF CAXTON “REINFORCED” BLACKBOARD 


Deerfield Township High School, Highland Park, III. 
This magnificent building is 


equipped throughout with green. 
Racine, Wis., uses Green exclusively. 
Rockford, Ill., uses Brown exclusively. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


Caxton School Supply Co. 


560-570 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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+ Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery class of children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 
able. 

It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. — Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm and 
comfortable. No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 
ventilating systems. 


WHY NOT LET THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS WRITE ON 


Beaver Blackboards 


‘ Do you remember the time when 
you were aboy? how you wished for cer- 
tain things, yes, even longed for them? 
and when you received what you 
wanted, how happy it made you feel? 

Don’t you think that the boys and girls in 
your school would feel happy, too, if they ar- 
rived at school Monday morning and discovered 
that Beaver Blackboard had been installed 
“over Saturday?” 

_ _Your teachers would also be pleased to 
find a new Blackboard in place of that worn-out 
board they have complained about 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 
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Sizes: 3, 34, 4 ft is easy to install Any carpenter, or even the janitor, + 
wide; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, can do the work. This only requires one Saturday + 
12, 14, 16 ft. long. morning. Here’s an outline of what would happen + 
should you decide to have Beaver Blackboard in + 

your school before next Monday morning. Say you send us your or + 
next Me mday morning We receive it, say Tuesday afternoon, + 
very latest Specifications, etc., accompany the + 
loaded on a car, and away it goes, direct to you. You receive it Friday after- + 
1, and Saturday the Janitor installs it in the schoolroom + 
yose you do this. Send us your order today, with + 
etc. We'll take care of the rest. + 
Prompt Deliveries. Quick Application. Quality Guaranteed. z 
Write nearest branch for prices and name of k + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
t 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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order It is che 


There you are 
specifications regarding 


veal dealer 





The Beaver Board Companies 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
983 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Boston—612 ( r Bl de Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange 

New York—Gri ntral Terminal Minneapolis—549-550 Plymouth Bldg. 

Philadelphia—11< 1 tle Bldg Kansas City—302 R_ A. Long Bldg 

Baltimore—1033 t Bldg Omaha—1426 W. O. W. Bldg 

Cleveland—611 Wil n Bidg San Francisco—520 Rialto Bldg 

Detroit—1014 Dime | Bldg Los Angeles—529 Van Nuys Bldg 
India lis—522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 


Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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School Board Journal 





Here is a blackboard that is guaran- 
teed to last as long as the school you 
are building. No such guarantee was 
ever made on blackboard of any sort. 
It is a remarkable guarantee on a re- 
markable board. 


And this guarantee will stand the test. 
It is backed by the $3,500,000 organiza- 
tion of the Cornell Wood Products 
Company. 


Guaranteed for the Lite of the Building 


BLACK 


Cornell crren Board is also guaranteed not to warp, 
buckle, chip, crack or fall. It will never wear out. 


It is an absolutely noiseless writing board; registers 
chalk lines perfectly and erases easily. 


BLACK 


Cornell creex Board is held as firm and solid as concrete 
by Cornell mouldings designed on the wedge principle. 


The wonderful surface of the board is obtained by the 
Cornell secret method. Ninety-four distinct and separate 
processes are required for surfacing. 


BLACK 


Cornell creen Board is the only board made from start to 
finish under one roof. 


Write today for sample and complete information. 


Cornell Wood Products Company 


Cc. O. FRISBIE, Pr 


Insurance Exchange Building. Chicago 
Mills: Cornell, Wis. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 43,000 Positions Filled 


33d Year 
ammeerwe should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 
it has the large st membership of high grade men no" women 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 


but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather_than 
find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


—— - _ me 








Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The largest Agency West of Chicago. 
WEST and ALASKA. 


BOISE, 


We cover the entire 
Write immediately for free circular. 


IDAHO 








ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE ‘BUREAU 


_————— 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————__————__ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete ‘ine of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, ) Sanger 


THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 


WRITE US TODAY IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE FOR A POSITION 
The Largest Teachers’ —== 
3 a se  —“£ so a 
Agency in the West pa ey 


Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.B., Mer. 
W.S. Fry, A.B., B.S., Assist. Mer. 


Pea 
Nae ake lse: yr 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO. 








12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State — 1903-11 14 en —_— Cass Co. 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE iwana’ exaust 


Wwe RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
ust purchased the WYATT INDU STRIAL TEACHERS’ AG ENCY and are 
ew sr equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc., 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Oldest and best known in U. S.™ Est. 1855. 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 














will use no other. 


941 Liberty Ave. 








achers Agency Directort 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 





A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRA TT, Manager 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


Manual Training 

+ ater The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
ommercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Physical Education —— Established 27 Years 

School Supervisors THE OLD RELI AB LE 


THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


Recommends first class teachers on direct call from officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it. 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, mower Treas., Lafayette, Indiana 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. ALeANY, N.Y. 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 








The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat: Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
NICHOLAS BLOG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 

TN Ome tA SVE ACU Lad 

eS Ta ULC US) 

TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAIAG 
ATHLETICS 








Manual Arts Bureau of America 


**‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 


Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mg@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dewberry School Agency x. caro! ass." suunen Asta 


Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientitic, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 


LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 








TERY ONE who requires 
iplomas, Certificates, or 
Testimonials in any size or 


quantity should see our Gesigns 
and leafn our price~ Samples free- 


DIPLOMAS 


For every purpose. to meet every 
demandes: fell us what you need: 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
20 3~ BROADWAY - NEW YORK: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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As a as the Pyramids 


If the Pharaohs of Ancient Egypt had had schools organized 
and taught on present day lines they could have equipped them 
with no more permanent writing surfaces than genuine Slate 
Blackboards. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


installed in your school are much like the pyramids of Egypt. They are permanent 
and will last as long as the building itself. Once installed, you have the blackboard 
problem solved for all times. Wash them as often as necessary, without any fear of 
warping, cracking or peeling. 


We will send you all the information on 


“SLATE, THE BLACKBOARD ETERNAL” 


Write to any or all of the Quarries listed below: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Jackson Bangor Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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MERIT 


HAS SOLD 


3,000,000 
‘“Tannewitz” 


Sanitary 
Inkwells 


in the past six years 


Do You Believe in Merit? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 
for both old and 
new school desks 









Look for the name, 


each inkwell. 


in script, on 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH. 


Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 





GE an a dae 


BLACK BOARD 





WF don’t you purchase 
the best goods for your 


school? Our revolving black- 
boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a suf- 
ficient guarantee. Send for our 
illustrated catalog and discount 
sheet and compare prices with 
other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St.. NEW YORK 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | 
Courses for elementary school teachers—Courses for | 
secondary school teachers—Courses for superintendents | 


and supervisors——Courses for normal school teachers 
Courses for college teachers of education. 


Some of these courses are advanced 
courses leading to graduate degrees; some 
are elementary courses leading to certifi- | 
cates or Bachelor's degrees. General cour- 
ses in Education (History, Administration, 
Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special | 
courses in History, Home Economics, 
Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages, | 
English, Mathema Physics, Geogra- 
phy, School Science, lergarten, Man- 
ual Training and the Registration 
in the School of Educa admits to 
University courses in all dep nents 

Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term June 19--July 26 2d Term July Sept. | 
Detailed announcement will be sen I 
application to the 
Director of the School of Education 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Copyright, 1916, by Bruce Publishing Co. All rights reserved. 
Title Registered as Trade Mark in United States Patent Office. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school arch- 
itecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 
panied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi- 
cation) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 25 cents. We find that a large ma- 
jority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal continued 
at the expiration so that their files may not be broken. 

Notice of discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at 


least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 


MIAH MWBANNA ZF ZEN 
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FORMALDEHYD Formaldehyde 
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j ic ATOR: Fumigator 


that is efficient, 
economical, and 
convenient. 
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OMICAL- EF, 
CONVENIE 


We guarantee 
the best of results. 

We don’t want 
you to take our 
word forit. See for 
yourself. Write to- 
day for our Trial 
Proposition. 


The De Pree Chemical Co. eo oramcaco tn 





Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 


resnemine 














GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Medal of Honor—Highest Award on Crayons 
and Chalks at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


‘“‘Crayola’’ Colored 
‘‘Boston’’ Pressed 


If i 
MM H 


“SPECTRA"| | 
PASTEL CRAYON || 


EIGHT COLORS. ff! 

|Binney & Smith Co.}'4 

Some Naw York - oY : 
Loridon - Paris - Hamburg 


‘“‘Spectra’”’ Pastel 
Lecturers’ Chalks 
Blackboard Chalks, etc. 


Send for Samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 


TWELVE IMPROVEMENTS 


On June 5, 1915, at the contest for 
novices held in New York City, Barnes 


pupils won first, 
BARNES’ a and third 
place. Since then 
ae we have introduced 

vv 


twelve new improve- 
ments, making for 
higher speed, greater accuracy, and 
morerapid progress. The secret of effi- 
ciency of Barnes pupils lies in the right 
start and the scientific training. 
Explanation of the twelve new features, 
sample pages, and special examination price 
to teachers, upon postal request 
BRIEF COURSE IN SHORTHAND 
Minimizes the teacher’s work, by its full- 
ness and clearness of explanation—in short, 
its teachableness. Simple but thoro. Its 


arrangement saves time and makes better 
writers. 





Paper-bound copy free to Shorthand teacb- 
ers giving name of school Specify Benn 
Pitman or Graham 


THe B A R N E Ss Pus. co. 


ARTHUR J. ST. Louls 
503 Howard Bidg. 





HERE YOU ARE! 


A Binder that really 
Binds a year’s file of the 


American School 


Board Journal 


Price 85 Cents Postage Prepaid 
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Chooses 


PAT.U.S 


*® 


In his latest and one of his finest school buildings, the Grover 
Louis, William B. 
specified Von Duprin Self-Releasing 

He satisfied himself--as you should--that Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire 


Cleveland High School, St. 
noted school architect, 
Fire Exit Latches. 
Exit Latches positively cannot fail to operate. 


Prominent School Architect 


Srlt Releasing Fire Exit Sates | 










TRADE MARK 


Safe Exit 
isa 
Universal 

Demand 


Ittner, the 


Slightest pressure on the cross bar inside instantly releases 


doors equipped with Von Duprin devices. Yet the doors 
are securely locked from the outside. The patented 
and exclusive construction is so responsive that no 
force is required to operate. The smallest child has the 
same advantage as the adult. Consider this point care- 
fully in connection with your responsibility to those 
under your charge. 

Mere saving of money counts for little where so much 


is at stake. You expect to pay more for any device 
that is worth more. Von Duprin devices make up for 
slightly higher first cost by unfailing operation and 
long service, due to finest possible construction. 
They are built better than need be. Thousands in use. 
Write for list of recently built or remodeled schools 
equipped with Von Duprin Devices exclusively. Ask 
your architect about them. 


122 designs; a Von Duprin for every kind of exit door. 
Send sketch of layout and we will advise, if desired, 
best design for your purpose. Write for catalog 12-C 
and see Sweet’s Index, pages 800-804, for complete speci- 
fications and prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


120-124 EAST WASHINGTON ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Grover Cleveland High_School, St. Louis. Equipped with Von Duprin Service. William B. Ittner, Architect 
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The rnenemenal Popularity 
SILVER- BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


Proves that they stand the 
Schoolroom Test 


You will hear a great deal 
about the 


YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 





In Iowa the Silver-Burdett Arithmetics have been adopted 
by nine counties—Woodbury, Washington, Ida, Benton, 
Clay, Harrison, Appanoose, Union, and Plymouth. 

In Arkansas, of the seven counties which changed arith- 
metic textbooks last fall, the following four—Baxter, 
Cleburne, Crittenden, and Sebastian adopted the 
Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. 

Among prominent cities in the Middle West which have 
recently selected this series, are the following: 

Louisville, Ky. Muskegon, Mich. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Port Huron, Mich. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Webb City, Mo. 
Evanston, Ill. Burlington, lowa 


in the next few vears. In schools where they are in 


use, they have established a few striking facts. 


Children like them Teachers as well as 


best. 

Children learn to read 
good literature apprecia- 
tively through their use. 


Children find the ques- 
tions and aids interesting 
ind enlightening, not 
puzzling and tiresome 


Children apply the ex- 
amples of honor, heroism 


pupils feel their per- 
sonality. 

Teachers welcome the 
freshness of the material. 

Teachers find the 
thought content fitted 
to the child’s’' mental 
development 

leachers ippreciate 
the wealth of supple- 


Battle Creek, Mich. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


: i [ - ; gested. 

Of the newer series, the Silver-Burdett Arithmetics have their own conduct. Teachers in thousands 
arc credit a larger use by state adoption than any Children are delighted of schools are saying 
other series: with the dramatic selec- that the Young = and 


The State of Indiana (Two-Book Series) 

The State of Arizona (Two-Book Series) 

The State of Alabama (Book Three) 

The State of Delaware (Book Three) 

The State of Maine (All State controlled schools) 


tions. Field Readers are 


: . , roism, mentary material sug- 

and considerateness to 

THE BEST READERS PUBLISHED 

Six Wonderful Books. 


You ought to know these arithmetics. They Let us tell you more. 
deserve your careful consideration. Write to 


our nearest office for full information. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus’ San Francisco 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago * San Francisco 














Three Successful Series 


HOUSANDS of schools are using this year for 

the first time the series named below. These 
schools, added to the thousands already using books 
of the series, indicate that they are among the most 
successful books in their field. 






Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


Bourne and Benton History 


Introductory American History 


History of the United States O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 
Two-book Series I. Health Habits 


Three-book Series . 
Series by Grades Il. Health and Cleanliness 


Ill. ‘The Body in Health 
Manly-Bailey Lessons in English IV. Making the Most of Life 


I—Language and Literature 


Establish the child early in the right 
II—Composition and Grammar 


habits of health 


If you are not among those using these books, let 
us make you acquainted with them so that you may 
secure their introduction at the first opportunity. 


EE | -E 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 
D. ™ HEATH & CO. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 










Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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\\1\\\ SCHOOLHOUSES SHALL BE DESIGNED, 
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EDUCATION IS CHIEFLY A STATE FUNCTION. THEREFORE, SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION SHOULD{BE CONTROLLED BY THE STATE! 








CHESHIRE SCHOOL BUILDING, DISTRICT NO. 5, TOWN OF CANANDAIGUA, N.Y 


THE CHESHIRE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
EAST BLOOMFIELD, N. Y. 


Leon J. Cook, District Superintendent, Ontario 
County. 

The Cheshire School Building, as may be seen 
from the illustrations, is built on the one-story 
pian, with a high, light basement, which pro- 
vides rooms for such activities as manual train- 
ing, domestic science and agriculture. The 
building is 75 feet 6 inches by 45 feet 2 inches 
outside and contains on the main floor four 
classrooms large enough to’ seat 35 pupils each. 
There is a cloak room in connection with each 
of these rooms and a central hall reached by 
stairs from the front and back of the building. 
The entrances to the building, both front and 
back, are on grade, the stairs being on the in- 
side. The two rooms on one end of the building 
can be thrown into one by opening folding doors 
thus making a place for holding school exercises 
and any sort of community meetings. 

In the basement are two splendid rooms, which 
are designed to be used for agriculture and 
domestic science. These rooms are about the 
size of the schoolrooms on the main floor. The 
girls’ and boys’ toilets are in the basement and 
are entirely separated, the former being reached 
from the back stairs and the latter from the 
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J. Mills Platt, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 


front stairs. They are of the flush, sanitary 
type. There are also a large coal room and a 
janitor’s room. The latter contains a large pres- 
sure tank, into which water is pumped from a 
well on the premises by a gasoline engine. This 
furnishes water for the toilets, wash basins, 
drinking fountains, ete. The two heaters are 
placed nearly in the center of the building, with 
a cold air room opening to the west. 

The floor and walls of the basement up to, 
and including the water table, are concrete. 
From the water table up, the walls of the build- 
ing are of hollow tile, faced with light-colored 
piessed brick. The roof is of asbestos shingles 
of an appropriate color, which gives the build- 
ing a very attractive appearance. The floors 
are hard maple and the ceilings are metal. The 
side walls are tinted a suitable color. 

The building complete, excepting furniture, 
cecst approximately $10,000. The price is very 
lew considering the class of work and the size 
and completeness of the building. 

The architect is J. Mills Platt, Rochester. 


ARCHITECTURAL SIMPLICITY. 
To be straightforward in architectural ex- 
pression is the most difficult thing on earth; it 
implies a force of character trained to grasp a 


1 


multitude of diverse conditions; it demands a 
knowledge of men, of life, as well as of the 
crafts and the kindred arts; it calls for untiring 
activity, ceaseless comparison, and a flood of 
energy if the architect is ambitious to translate 
abstract qualities into fluent and distinguishable 
terms. Architecture, when it soars above the 
ordinary level, is akin to the finest literature; 
its purpose is analogous. Having once enjoyed 
purity of style, brilliancy of conception, and 
that easy scholarship which is never absent from 
inspired work, we entertain little affection for 
the products of mediocrity, no matter how at- 
tractive the latter may appear at first sight. 
But the very nature of the term “simplicity” 
is one needing careful inquiry, for it holds a 
subtle meaning, and, altho the expression is 
used glibly every day, few pause to consider or 
analyze the elusive qualities the word connotes. 
We have a valid excuse today to direct attention 
to what should be understood by every architect, 
namely, the need for logical expresston in the 
problems of design entrusted to his care and 
scholarship. For the age is curious in its un- 
certain tendencies, and what we are apt to de- 
ery as careless inefficiency on the part of the 
individual, viewed in a larger sense, is more 


(Concluded*on Page. 91) 
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AUDITORIUM, NEWARK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, 


Size 54 feet by 75 feet. Seating capacity including gallery 757. 


N. J. 


ASSEMBLY HALLS 


James O. Betelle 


Illustrations taken from the work of E. F. Guilbert and Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 


It is generally agreed that the assembly hall 
has become a necessary part of the modern 
school building. We shall accordingly not argue 
fur its existence, but rather discuss its better- 
ment in general appearance, seating accommo- 
dations, stage arrangements, lighting, acoustics, 

nd other important elements. At the same 

me we shall avoid recommending any extrav- 
isances or unnecessary costs. 

School assembly halls must fulfil require- 
ments that were not thought of a few years ago. 
When provided with a good stage, assembly 
lls not only are used for ordinary school exer- 
cises, but afford the pupils the opportunity of 
presenting plays and permit the public to en- 
jcy evening lectures, ete. In the much dis- 
cussed wider use of the schoolhouse these rooms 


are most commonly employed and are frequent- 
lv opened to eivie.and social organizations. 
It has been conspicuous not only to prin- 
pals and teachers, but to the parents that the 
modern assembly room of the well-designed and 
ell-f irnished school building is noticeably 
ereeable to the pupils, and is often the sub- 
‘comparisons with the older buildings 
they are familiar with. When a little effort is 
ent on the appearance of the assembly halls 
ese rooms have been especially complimented 
he pupils and the public. 
“ne of the greatest differences between the 
nd the new school assembly halls is their 
n with relation to the general structure. 
irs past it was usual to build the assembly 
in the upper story or roof where appar- 





ently it could be placed with the least cost. 
Not infrequently the room was provided with 
very poor exit accommodations. 

The modern auditorium is always near the 
ground; sometimes it is as low as the basement 
floor; it is never above the second floor, but in 
more than seventy per cent of the newest build- 
ings it is placed on the first floor. Great atten- 
tior. is given to exits, and the advantage of their 
being at grade level is obvious. 

The best service of an auditorium to the schoo! 
ean be secured by placing it in the central por- 
tion of the building rather than at one of the 
extremities. In size, it should accommodate the 
entire student capacity of a high school; in 
grammar schools it will meet all requirements if 
it cares for fifty per cent of the pupils at one 
time. Large buildings which take the form of 
a hollow square are frequently arranged with the 
avditorium in the heart of the structure, en 
tirely surrounded by corridors and classrooms. 
The auditorium is here lighted from above or 
from large courts on either side. 

It is important that auditorium seating be 
arranged so that every seat has an unobstructed 
view of the stage. This necessitates the careful 
working out of sight lines to determine the 
slope of the floor, the height of the gallery (if 
any), and its slope. 

The seating capacity of an auditorium may 
be determined very closely by taking the area 
of the room in square feet, including the gallery 
‘f there is one, but excluding the stage and 
dividing by 614—the number of square feet 





allowed for each person. The result will be 
very nearly the exact seating capacity of the 
room including space for the aisles. The seats 
should be spaced at least 30 inches, back to 
back, and 32 inches is more comfortable. The 
width of the seats from arm to arm should be 
not less than nineteen’ inches; seats twenty 
inches wide are more desirable if the space ean 
be afforded. 

The width and spacing of the aisles are 
governed in the larger cities by the local build- 
ing ordinances; they are the same that apply 
to theaters. The best practice seems to require 
that the aisle with seats on both sides be at 
least 3 ft. 0 in. wide at its narrowest part, and 
that it increase in width toward the rear of the 
roem at the rate of 11% inches for every five 
feet of length. The various building laws seem 
uniform in the requirement that no seat should 
have morte than seven intervening seats between 
it and the nearest aisle. This practice does not 
permit of more than fifteen continuous seats in 
a row when there is an aisle on both sides, or 
more than eight seats in a row when there is 
an aisle only on one side. 

When the seat aisles have been well arranged, 
it is not necessary to raise the stage high above 
the audience floor in order to place the entire 
stage in good view. A comparatively low stage 
overcomes the awkwardness of necessitating the 
front rows to look directly at the feet of the 
speaker and to hold their heads at an unpleasant 
angle to see his face. This defect is conspicu- 
ously apparent in platforms of many old school 











































AUDITORIUM, GARFIELD SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 


auditoriums in which the stage is nearly four 
feet high. A height of 2 ft. 6 in. is quite suffi- 
cient if the auditorium 
designed. 

It is, of course, 


floor is properly 
desirable to provide a 
large stage whenever practicable as there are 
occasions, particularly at graduation, when a 
large number of persons should be on the stage 
in full view of the audience. However, stages 
sufficient to meet these requirements if forced 
upon the plan, sometimes involve great expense 
or the sacrifice of other desirable features of the 
plan, and many educators argue that a small 
stage which meets the needs of the 99 occasions 
out of the possible one hundred, is quite accept- 
able. For commencement or a similar excep- 
ticnal oceasion, the graduates may occupy the 
fcremost rows on the main floor. 

From point of appearance, the reasonably 
small stage is more desirab'e than a very large 
one. An anteroom on either side should be con- 
nected with both the stage and the corridor. 
Scumetimes the plan so provides that but one 
Such 
an arrangement is most awkward, particularly 


anteroom may have corridor connection. 


when it forces a speaker to walk down the aisle 
of the room filled with people, to disappear into 
the anteroom and to reappear from there on the 
stage. Such an arrangement is also very un- 
satisfactory when the pupils produce a play. 

Except in the very largest and most elaborate 
buildings, very few school stages are built with 
a view of using drops, flies, wings or elaborate 
scenery. As soon as elaborate scenery is used, 
structural complications and expense begin to 
multiply as the building then comes into the 
theater class. On account of the increased 
dangers, theater buildings are required to have 
eliborate precautions against fire and smoke. 
These include such arrangements as a skylight 
over the stage, a water tank on the roof, a 
sprinkler system, ete. The cost in such cases 
becomes prohibitive when the few advantages 
gained are considered. 

A stage curtain, however, is usually insta'led 
and should be given very serious consideration 
from a decorative 
the principal iecorative features of the room 
and is in full view of the audience when closed. 
On account of the 


standpoint, as it is one of 


ide opening of the proscen- 


ium arch, most curtains are divided in the 
center and each half is drawn to one side. To 
attempt to operate the curtain up and down on 
a wood or metal roller is practically an impossi- 
bility, when the length, thickness and weight of 
the roller, which would have to be raised, is con- 
sidered. The best materia! to use for the cur- 
tain is velour, of a brown, old gold, or blue 
eclor. To relieve the large expanse of plain 
material, the curtain should be decorated with 
bands and borders of silver or gilt galloons, 
worked out in ornamental design. To make 
the curtain hang better and to weight it at the 
bettom, a border of heavy fringe and tassels is 
often used. 

The curtain is opened and closed from the 
dressing rooms at the sides, and moves on wheels 





overhead in a sliding door track. Provision is 
also made at the top to adjust the length of the 
curtain, as any material in such large pieces 
will sag and stretch of its own weight and drag 
unpleasantly on the floor. At the top, to hide 
the tracks and operating ropes, it is usual to 
place a valance, which remains in place and 
dees not move with the curtain. The valance 
lends itself to effective decoration by the use 
of the school monogram or other ornamental 
device, worked out in gal'oons or colors. While 
not absolutely necessary, the velour curtain is 
sometimes lined on the inside with a fireproof 
duck lining of the same color as the curtain. 
This gives a more attractive finish to the in- 
side of the curtain and adds a certain fireproof 
quality which is well worth while. 

All curtains should have a fullness in the 
material; that is, when c'osed tight, they should 
heng in folds and not be stretched flat. To 
make the proper folds or plaits in the curtain. 
extra material of one-third to one-half the widt! 
of the opening is required. Back of the valance, 
besides the tracks and ropes for the sliding ecur- 
tain, and out of view, is located the stereopticon 
screen, rol'ed up on a large wooden roller, about 
15 ft. or 20 ft. long. 
of ropes from the side dressing rooms, and is 
always in position for instant use. It obviates 
the trouble of stretching a loose cloth sheet in 
place as so often is the case. When lowered the 
screen can be nicely framed in by drawing the 
curtain close up to its sides, thus avoiding any 
objectionable view around the sides or back of 
the screen, if the latter does not occupy the full 
width of the stage opening. 


This is lowered by means 


The furniture used on the stage is another 
item not always given the consideration it de- 
serves. The ordinary school furniture which 
one often sees on auditorium stages, is entirely 
out of keeping with the formal character of a 
platform, and heavier and larger furniture with 
a finish in harmony with the color scheme of 
the room should be selected. Ordinarily a settee, 
large enough for three persons, two arm chairs 
and two side chairs are all that is necessary for 
the good furniture. Any other chairs necessary 
ean be brought in and removed temporarily as 
required. It is also desirable to have at least 
two taborets, or smal! tables, for flowers, books, 


or other miscellaneous purposes. The reading 
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AUDITORIUM, SOUTH SIDE 


Size 62 feet by 75 feet 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 
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Seating capacity including gallery 1275. 
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desk should be of good design and not of the 
usual “Church” character so often seen. The 
accompanying illustrations show various stages 
where good furniture has been used. The stage 
carpet should be of a simple color to harmonize 
with the decorations and the stage curtain, and 
not a rug of striking color combinations. It 
should be fastened in the floor by pins and 
sockets so that it can be readily removed, when 
a raised platform is to be built on the stage, 
and replaced again without troub'e. Behind 
the stage there should be ample space in order 
that when the curtain is closed the stage may 
be properly set. In front of the curtain, to the 
edge of the stage, at least six or eight feet 
should be available so that when the curtain is 
closed, there will be sufficient space for the 
reading table, chairs, ete., for chapel exercises. 

The lighting fixtures should be given consid- 
eration from a decorative as we'l as from an 
efficieney standpoint. While simple in outline, 
they should be of proper size and proportion and 
in the same style as the room. When they are 
located near the ceiling in a high room, it is 
of great convenience to have them so arranged 
that they may be lowered from the roof space 
above for cleaning and renewing the lamps. 
Indirect lighting which is now receiving a 
great deal of attention, and which is somewhat 
more expensive in electric current consumption, 
is well worth the difference in the added comfort 
to the eyes of the audience. 

Over each exit door should be placed a gas 
or an oil lamp, with a red globe, to locate the 
exits in ease of emergency. These lamps should 
be lighted at all times when the auditorium is 
used in the evening. Nothing starts a panic 
mere readily than the failure of the electric 
lights. 
he avy 


This is likely to happen in case of a 
storm or trouble at the central power 
All precaution should be taken for safety 


plant. 
in such an event. 


Footlights are installed in a gutter across the 
front of the stage and when not in use, are 
protected with board covers. In 
smaller buildings, built-in-footlights are often 
omitted and an electric outlet is set in the floor 
tc attach portable footlights when needed. To 
make the stage the most brilliantly lighted part 
of the auditorium, overhead lights or side lights 
titted with reflectors, are installed back of the 


removable 
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AUDITORIUM, MORTON STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 
Size 51 feet by 79 feet. Seating capacity including gallery 751 


proscenium arch and out of view of the audi- 
ence. Electric base plugs are placed around the 
sides and rear of the stage to permit the use of 
table-lamps, fans, etc. Outlets for water and 
gas are usually installed in the center of the 
footlight gutter for use when lectures of a 
scientific nature are given, or other demonstra- 
tions are made. 

In addition to the stereopticon, the motion 
picture is taking an important part in the edu- 
eation of today. The strict rules regulating the 
use of motion picture apparatus have made some 
special provisions necessary to overcome the 
fire hazard.* In addition to the usual require- 
ments, it has been found that the lights in the 
auditorium should be controlled not only from 
the dressing rooms at the sides of the stage, 


*See American School Board Journal, January, Feb- 
ruary, March, 1914. 





AUDITORIUM, CLEVELAND SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 
Size 60 feet by 77 feet 


Seating capacity including gallery 830 


Lut also from the motion picture booth. A main 
switch should be installed here so that the pic- 
ture operator can turn on or off the lights, 
whenever desired. A signal buzzer from the 
stage to the booth is also a convenience for the 
lecturer in controlling the display of the pic- 
tures. 

Provisions for darkening the auditorium in 
the daytime should not be forgotten. Where 
side windows occur, opaque shades in addition 
to the regular curtains are all that is necessary. 
When the room is lighted by an overhead ceil- 
ing light, it can best be darkened by a heavy 
canvas on a wood roller over the skylight on 
the outside. The use of opaque shades under 
the ceiling light and visible in the auditorium 
is a very unsightly and complicated arrange- 
rent with its many strings, wires and dusty 
shades which are so hard to keep clean. 

For the sake of economy, it sometimes is de- 
sirable to use the auditorium as a combination 
auditorium-and-assembly hall, or as a combina- 
Needless to 


say the use of an auditorium for several totally 


tion auditorium-and-gymnasium. 


different purposes is not desirable, except from 
the standpoint of cost. It is impossible to de- 
sign a room which will be ideal for any one pur 
pose when it must be put to a number of dif 
ferent uses. When used as a study hall an 
requires only the 

chairs with hinged tablet arms, 


auditorium installation of 


which can be 
dropped down out of the way when not used for 
study. Tablet arms are not placed on all the 
seats, but only on 100 or 200 in the front por 
tion of the room. Only every other chair is 
equipped so as to give elbow room and to allow 
space on the intervening chairs for the pupils’ 
books, ete. 

When the auditorium is used also as a gym 
nasium it should be designed frankly as a gym- 
nasium with a stage at one end, rather than as 
an auditorium with gymnasium apparatus hung 
A highly finished 
auditorium is poorly suited for the rough uses 
given a gymnasium, and if used as such, soon 


becomes badly soiled and scarred. 


on the walls and ceiling. 


There is no 
great objection to the use of a gymnasium as an 
assembly hall. Everyone appreciates that he is 
seated in a gymnasium and is not disturbed by 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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EIGHTH DISTRICT SCHOOL, 


A NOVEL VENTILATING SYS- 
TEM FOR SCHOOLS 


Designed by Muller & Pollard, 
Architects, Fort Worth, Tex. 


The desire to overcome some common faults 
of central heating and ventilating systems has 
led to the development of an original and novel 
plan for ventilating the schoolrooms in two 
new school buildings at Fort Worth, Tex. The 
designers are Messrs. Muller & Pollard, Archi- 
tects. Supt. J. W. Cantwell co-operated actively 
in working out the ideas. 

The originators of the plan observed that a 
ccntinued difficu'ty in the operation of plenum 
ventilating systems is due to disturbances caused 
by variations in wind conditions and by the 
opening of doors and windows. ‘They found 
that the air supply ducts even act as exhausts 
in extremely stormy weather, and that the vol- 
ume of air supplied to any one room is fre- 
quently disturbed by minor conditions which 
destroy the plenum. 

In seeking a remedy for these defects of ven- 
tilating systems, Messrs. Muller & Pollard hit 
upon the idea of unit classroom heating and 
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ventilating plants. They beligved. that such 
plants, if properly designed and earefu!ly in- 
stalled, would overcome any disturbances due 
to conditions of temperature or wind, or the 
cpening of doors, ete. They felt that such 
plants would save the cost of long ducts and 
fresh-air flues and, in additian, would prevent 
the loss of momentum inmthé.aim.currents due 
te friction and the loss of heat due to radia- 
tion into the duct and flue walls. Some space 
might be saved in the basement by the absence 
of a large plenum chamber with fans, washer, 
heaters, ete. 

An opportunity to work out the idea was 
offorded in the new South Seventh District 
School and new Eighth District School, of 
which they are the architects. In. thiese bui'd- 
ings, which are of splendid fireproof construc- 
tion, the architects determined. to divide the 
cioakrooms horizontally, using a space seven 
feet high for the ordinary storage of children’s 
clothing, at the same time fitting the upyet 
space for a small ventilating plant. Since the 
story height of the buildings is thirteen feet, 
this arrangement was found entirely practical. 

sy referrig to the plan and the photographs, 
it will be noted that the windows in the coate 
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F. W. Fitzpatrick, Consulting Architect, Washington, D. C. 


To my way of thinking we, the public, don’t 
attach half enough importance to education, its 
administration, the building of schools and all 
that sort of thing. Yet, it’s the most important 
of all our civie functions or obligations. So 
very, very much depends upon it, the quality, 
the progress, the very perpetuity of the race. 

But I’ve been assigned a specific subject, 
“Building the School,” and must not wander 
afield into the larger and most fascinating study 
of the subject of education as a whole. 

I wonder how many laymen have realized or 
would believe that the school is really the most 
important of our civic buildings. For ages it 
has generally been thought that any old shelter 
is good enough for the school. Yet the lives 
that building shelters are by far the most valu- 
able in any community. The authorities are 
waking up to that fact, and school buildings are 
beginning to receive the study and attention 
they deserve—beginning, | said. 

You see, we learn most slowly. We are a 
most conceited people, and I’m not contending 
that we haven’t good reason to be, but, just the 
same, we learn our national lessons so deucedly 
slowly that we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, 
and our great basic facts have to be rubbed 
into us, and all we do absorb is taken in truly 
homeopathic doses, one weeny lesson at a time. 

Take the matter of fire-protection or -preven- 
tion for instance. We must have seen sufficient 
ot fire’s awful havoe to know something of its 
dire possibilities, and if we were really reason- 
able we would quickly have profited by its les- 
sons and gone to work to combat it in all our 
construction. Every class of building-occu- 
pancy is exposed to its dangers. But we are 
not broad enough to grasp a subject in its en- 
tirety. We have to have it cut up and funneled 
into us piecemeal. Some years ago we had a 
terrible lesson in the Iroquois Theater fire, 
hundreds of lives were sacrificed, and immedi- 
ately there was a hurry and scurry to rectify 
the worst features, not in all dangerous build- 
ings, oh no, but just in the theaters. The 
cities passed stringent regulations anent thea- 
ters. Why not in all other buildings? The 
experts pointed out that there was as much 
and more danger in schools, department stores, 
hotels; but no, we could only get drastic rulings 
as far as theaters were concerned, for a theater 
had burned and that was all of the lesson that 
could be applied. Then came the Col!inwood 
school disaster, followed by several other appall- 
ing school fires, and now the authorities are 
listening to what the experts have to say about 
schools. You can’t get much done to lessen 
fire risks in department stores and such build- 
ings, because a terrific loss of life has not yet 
happened there; it’s due us, but a kind!y Provi- 
dence or sheer good luck has been with us. But 
since there is a scare about schools it behooves 
us to take advantage of it and get all the legisla- 
tion and safeguards and improvements we can 
pessibly grab while there is public and govern- 
mental interest left. 

Remember that now (and for years past) we 
are indulging in ten school fires per week. In- 
cide ntally, during the same time, we are allow- 


ing to be burnt up or serious'y damaged by fire 
two colleges, two asylums, two hospitals, twelve 
churches, three public halls, three theaters, three 


department stores, two jails, 26 hotels, 140 flat 


lings or apartments and nearly sixteen hun- 
dred houses! While at it we might as well add 
tl in the past 25 years 34 capitols, 723 court 
’, 1,960 city hal's, 163 public libraries and 
; en hundred banks have gone the fire route. 


this has not much to do with schools but 
ves you some idea of the fire orgy this 
try has indulged in, and while at it we 


might as well continue for a line or so. We 
Americans are great fellows to gauge growth 
and progress and so on by the dollar mark, so 
let us glance at what our fires mean in dollars. 
In 33 years we’ve allowed $4,500,000,000 of our 
property to be swept away by fire. Not counting 
the big years, such as when fire cleaned up over 
$300,000,000 in just one blaze at San Francisco, 
but just the average of our ordinary years, there 
is over $218,000,000 of fire destruction. Now 
then add to that that we are spending mighty 
near $300,000,000 in more or less ineffectual fire 
protection, necessary fire departments, water 
systems and so on. Plus that, we carry into the 
insurance companies something like $316,000,- 
000 in insurance premiums in a gamble we 
make with them that our buildings are not 
going to burn. They pay us back about $135,- 
000,000 in fire losses. The difference between 
tlose two sums added to the cost of fire protec- 
tion and the difference between the paid insur- 
auce and the actual fire loss is what fire waste 
represents in this country, an appalling, a 
shameful tax to which we supinely submit. Our 
European cousins have lately gone crazy and in 
their mad desire to destroy each other are re- 
sorting to fire as well as to sword; but in their 
years of sanity before this, they certainly 
shamed us in our vaunted superiority in so far 
as fire destruction is concerned. Eliminating 
all incidental expense, fire alone has cost us 
about $2.72 per capita per year. In France, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Den- 
mark the fire losses have averaged less than 
$.33 per capita. In Italy it is as low as $.12. 

Surely we've figures enough to clearly estab- 
lish and to firmly impress, even the layman, that 
fire can be said to be eating at the very vitals 
of our economic structure. It is one of the big 
factors in the wanton destruction of life, some 
years as many as six thousand lives have been 
sacrificed and every day fully 36,000 lives are 
in actual peril. Think of it. 

Without going into endless technical details 
there is just one thing to do to obviate fire in 
new construction, the simplest thing on earth, 
build your buildings so that they can’t burn. 
Give fire no food to feed upon and it is dis- 
armed. And no. building lends itself so easily 
to fireproof construction as does the school. 
Eliminate wood and you’ve done the trick. Re- 
member tho that in using other materials some 
of them are damageable by heat even if they do 
not burn and are consumed. Stee!, for instance, 
is warped all out of shape by even a very slight 
fire. There can always be fire in the contents 
of some room or other if those contents are 
inflammable, desks, clothing and so forth; so 
one must have it arranged that such incipient 
blazes can do no harm to the structural parts 
nor spread beyond the unit of space in which 
they occur. 

Then, too, some materials are more suscepti- 
ble to damage by heat than others, and so long 
as there are old and inflammable buildings 
around a school it is wise to so build that school 
to suffer the minimum external damage from 
external attack. Granite, stone and marble 
suffer the greatest of all building materials by 
fire. Brick, terra cotta, good and sufficient con- 
crete are the least hurt; so, why not use them 
exclusively? They are also the cheapest and 
most plastic and lend themselves admirably to 
school construction. There where you use steel, 
ecver it with brick or terra cotta or concrete. 
Keep those facts in mind and forget wood and 
you have the foundations of the science of fire- 
proof school building at your fingers’ tips, so to 
speak. 

Here are a few subheads to add to the great 
If there is danger of external 
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basic principles: 


attack, what is the use of providing brick walls 
if you have wooden sash and ordinary glass 
windows in them? Fire is no discriminator and 
would just as soon go thru a window as thru a 
highly resistant wall, so in such locations metal 
sash and wired glass become the proper safe- 
guard. Then there is the principle of isolation 
tv apply. If you have six classes built separately 
in a ten acre field, there is much less danger 
of fire spreading from one to the other than if 
you place one class above the other in one 
building and have an elevator and stairs to 
afford communication from one to the other. 
Fire just loves the vertical route. You’ve often 
seen an attic burst out in blaze after fire has 
just been discovered in the cellar. Eliminate 
the vertical possibility. Always enclose your 
stairs and elevators within brick or fire resist- 
ing walls and self-closing doors at each landing, 
then you have each story a separate unit. And, 
ipcidentally, if there should be a fire in the 
contents of a lower classroom, the children from 
that room and from the stories above can get 
out in perfect safety and comfort via these en- 
civsed and smokeproof stairways and elevators. 
Just a word, while we are on the subject of 
stairs. For Heaven’s sake, Gentlemen of the 
School Boards, do your best to get lots big 
enough to have your schools but two stories, or 
better still, one story in height, Stairs are girl- 
destroyers. In our larger cities the tall school 
buildings, three and four stories up, are the 
prime cause of forty per cent of the feminine 
troubles that assail the young women in after 
life. If you have to go up in the air, spend a 
few dollars more and have an elevator. 
Glancing over what has gone on before, I 
realize that this cannot be dignified with the 
name of a studied, formal article. My apolo- 
gies to the dear reader. But having started out 
that way, we might as well continue a quite 
informal tete-a-tete, just a few suggestions as 
I think of them and jotted down without much 
regard as to sequence, but all bearing upon the 
one important point of building the schoclhouse 
safely and then making it as convenient, com- 
fortable and hygienically perfect as possible. 
Light, a whole wall-full of it, but only to the 
left of the pupil. And not too resistant floor 
surface, a rather elastic and plastic cement is 
the best, easiest on the feet and easily kept 
clean. The very best plumbing that money can 
buy and done under skilled supervision. So 
meny poor little urchins have to live in un- 
healthy homes that the least we ean do for 
them is to give them a change to the best in 
their school lives. Take care of the eyes, avoid 
the blank, bare white walls so common in school- 
huuses; paint them or calcimine them in pale 
buffs or greens or creams or greys, but kill the 
white, glaring wall. Provide sufficient but not 
too much heat, a classroom over 68 degrees is 


first cousin to a criminal offense. Put in as 
thoro a ventilating scheme as your money can 
buy. If you can have the air washed. and 


warmed and filtered and put thru just at the 
right spot in the class and carried off from an 
equally good point, do it. But above all things, 
get the air circulating. I suppose we shouldn’t 
admit it tho we know it, but circulating air, a 
movement of the air, is far more important than 
its purity. As a matter of fact it is only dead 
air that is so pernicious. Even moderately foul 
air but moving rapidly is known to produce 
next to negligible troubles in the human econ- 
omy of life. So if you can’t do anything else, 
put electric fans in everywhere. Keep the air 
moving. 

If you have to get along with old schools in- 
stead of building new ones, then make super- 
human efforts to get the necessary funds to im- 
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prove those old ones in so far at least that 
they are less of a menace to life and health. 
Even in a frame building or one of hybrid con- 
struction where wood is used chiefly in the 
structural parts, you can enclose the stairways 
in wire glass and metal and thus afford a safe 
exit from the school in case of fire. You can 
cover your boiler room ceiling with asbestos or 
other protection, you can minimize your fire 
dangers and you can put in a few electric fans. 
Oh, there are a hundred ways of making the 
best of a bad bargain. 

Speaking of fire exits, fire escapes are all 
right, but the first thing the human mind sug- 
gests in case of danger is to get out of that 
danger the way one got into it. The usual 
mode of access to a building is the one the 
individual always turns to for exit. Therefore 
it is impossible to give too much attention to 
your stairways that are commonly used. The 
youngsters have to be driven, diverted to a fire 
escape or taught to use it by oft repeated and 
insistent drills, and by the way, too often is the 
fire drill done in a perfunctory sort of a way. 
Make it a function; attach as much importance 
to it as you do to personal cleanliness. 

I can’t leave you without paying my personal 
compliments to the average architect. There 
are some superlatively expert specialists in 
school building and my hat is off to them, but 
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the great bulk of our schoolhouses are erected 
by the ordinary local architect. He thinks that 
by some occult dispensation that accompanies 
the sign of “Architect” over his door, he knows 
all about schools tho he has never wasted an 
hour’s serious study of the subject. He thumbs 
over a lot of illustrations of schools that have 
gone on before, picks out one that he thinks 
will about do and goes ahead copying it and 
injecting his own individual “inspirations” with 
all the abandon and confidence in the world. In 
my practice as a consulting architect I have 
had much to do with schools, not only where 
the architects themselves have come to me for 
advice, ete., but where so many school boards 
have sent in their plans for proposed school- 
houses for revision and “audit,” and rea!ly I’m 
aypalled at the awful bungles that some men 


W call themselves architects put forth and 
late choolhouse.” If it isn’t obtaining money 
under e pretenses then I confess that I don’t 
know ‘+h about law. The dear boys seem to 
have so | 


ippreciation of the real things in 


building. A\| r attention is centered on the 
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confounded “front.” It a!l comes from the in- 
sensate notion that they want to build monu- 
ments to their artistic skill and that that skill 
can only be judged by the external appearance 
of the building. If after their plans are com- 
pleted and bids are taken it is discovered that 
the building is going to cost too much, do you 
suppose you can get the average architect to 
cut down on his ornaments, his 
ternals? Not a bit of it. He'll sacrifice his 
fireproofing, he’ll cut the of his 
building, he’ll sacrifice anything if he can only 
save his pet front and gorgeousness and elabora- 
tion. Our dearly beloved profession and its 
practitioners most assuredly need broadening, 


frills, his ex- 


bowels out 
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a more thoro grounding in what is architecture, 
and, it all comes back to the same thing, it is 
only by education that you’ll get in to them! 
Another point. Do everything you can to 
have the funds for school expenditures handled 
in budget form rather than by specific appro- 
priation. Then you can put that money where 
it is most needed and can do the greatest good, 
something that isn’t possible under the specific 
appropriation scheme so common. 
example of the 


I have an 
working of the latter 
scheme right under my eyes here in Washington. 


poor 


They are erecting a new building for one of 
our seven high schools. It is under a special 
appropriation and the money is available for it 
and it only. They are spending something over 
$1,250,000. A vast stadium, palatial baths and 
pools, gymnasium and what not. A regal school, 
all the frills and luxuries that can be devised. 
Now all that is well enough, and far be it from 
me to decry the building of a perfect school, 
if you can have it. But neither can I be blind 
to the fact that we have thousands of children 
in the grade schools housed in miserable old 
fire traps, with fifty youngsters to the room in 
many cases, ill-ventilated and stuffy rooms at 
that. Now if the money were made available 
for educational purposes rather than for specific 
buildings, an intelligent board could spread it 
about a bit. 
r.oney 


With the wailing about insufficient 
for schools that we hear all around us 
certainly the board could have put that $1,000,- 
000 to a little bit better use by bui'ding a less 
elaborate high school and several much needed 
grade schools. And, after all, the grade school 
is the one upon which we should center most of 
our attention. From it three-quarters of our 
children graduate into A goodly 
pertion of those who do get into high school 
belong to families who could we'l afford paying 
something toward tuition, so that ’m not 80 
sure but that, getting right down to brass tacks, 
the high school should not be put into the class 
of colleges and such institutions that to a degree 


life’s work. 
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THE FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL. 
The new Flushing High School is one of the 
few school buildings in New York City in which 
economical necessity has not required a tall 
building. It oceupies an irregular site facing 
Broadway, at a point where the street is parked 


and the surroundings are strictly suburban. So 


that the building might be in perfect harmony 
with its environment, the usual rectangular 
| form of structure was not adopted. Instead, the 


lines of the lot have been closely following and 
the slope of the ground and the trees on the site 
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Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect, New York City 
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The building contains thirty classrooms, five 
laboratories, a shop, music room, sewing room, 
three 
trpewriting rooms, a lecture room, library, two 


domestic science room, commercial and 


gymnasiums, three drawing rooms, two lunch- 
rcoms. 

The building is wholly fireproof and has a 
total cubic content of 1,997,050 cubic feet. 

The general construction contract amounted 


to $389,485; the plumbing and sanitary work, 
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$21.771: heating and ventilation, including tem- 
work, 
miscellaneous furniture contracts, $41,- 


ncrature regulation, $88,379; electrical 
$96,668: 
857.72. On the cubic basis, the building cost 
with sanitary work and equipment, but exclu- 
sive of the ground, $0.2895 per cubic foot. 


Mr. C. B. J. 
plans and the general view are presented, de- 


Snyder, thru whose courtesy the 


sicned the building and supervised the con- 


struction. 


OUR SCHOOLROOM AIR 


G. C. Gardner, Springfield, Mass. 


In the spring of 1914, the writer, thru a 
friend (and teacher) then living in Prussia, 
sent to various cities in the German Empire a 
questionnaire relating to the ventilation of pri- 
mary and secondary schools controlled by 
municipal (or higher) authority in the Empire. 

It appeared from the answers received to this 
questionnaire that virtually thruout Germany, 
the fresh air supply prescribed per pupil per 
minute varied from 7.2 cu. ft. to 8.4 cu. ft. 

The psychology of “fresh air” is yet to be 
studied—and probably as a natural corollary— 
exploited. Neither of these things come within 
the scope of the present paper. But, the stand- 
ard of fresh air in the United States is set 
(when any stamdard is set) at 30 cu. ft. per 
pupil. And, so far as I know, no ventilating 
engineer, no architect, no physiological expert 
is prepared to state that the maximum of mental 
and physical. efficiency can be maintained by 
the child infantile or ado'escent, when confined 
within th@ walls of the classroom, unless 30 cu. 
ft. of air per minute are furnished the I. or A. 
child. Still, there’s Germany. 

In 1911, the heating and ventilating commit- 
tee of the Boston Society of Architects, asked 
about one hundred school superintendents in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts if the windows 
in the schools under their jurisdiction were 
opened when the outdoor temperature was lower 
than 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The questions were limited to schoo!s “ap- 
proved” by designated state authorities, there- 
fore providing to pupils the prescribed quota 
(30 cu. ft. per minute per pupil) of air. 

About 75 answers were received, and 80 per 
cent of the answers indicated that windows in 
the schoolrooms were opened so that “fresh” air 
might be obtained. 

It was (as the “Old Farmer’s Almanac” says) 
“about this time” that various uplift and im- 
provement bodies began to consider (1) the 
open-air school, (2) the double sealing of win- 
dows, (3) the recirculation of washed air and 
(4) the humidification of air.' 

Evidently there was, as to fresh air, an un- 
satisfied want felt by teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, and this craving for some- 
thing else was strongest in those places where 
legislation had prescribed nearly four times the 
amount of fresh air indicated by our continental 
experts. 

In the city of Boston, tests were made during 
the winter of 1912-13 to determine whether or 
not the humidification of air supplied to pupils 
was advisable. The Board of School Commis- 
sioners reported that these tests did not warrant 
the introduction of humidified air in the Boston 
schools. 

The New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion during the winters of 1913-14-15 carried 
on tests at Teachers College and the College of 
the City of New York to determine the effect of 
cold or warm air, of fresh or “stale” air, of 
quiet or “unquiet” air, on pupils. The result 
of these tests are embodied in reports.? 

The Chicago Ventilation Commission has also 
made tests that, so far as they related to school- 
reom conditions, were to determine actual air 
movements in schoolrooms where air supply and 
exhaust were provided under varying conditions. 

In Springfield, Mass., the gymnasium of the 
International Y. M. C. A. equipped with a 
rotating system of air supply, the air exhausted 

1(a) See American Open Air Schoo! Journal! 

(b) See Mind and Body, March, 1909 

(c) See International Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass 

(d) See Report of Baskerville and Wiuslow to 
Comm. on school inquiry. 


*Results of Physiological and Psychological obser 
yations N. Y. State Commission on Ventilation. 


being washed before its return to the supply 
ducts. 

Finally there are many schools thruout the 
country that are trying (apparently with vary- 
ing results) the radical experiment of “open 
windows” or “fresh-air”’ rooms with correspond- 
ingly low temperatures. 

The result of these various experiments has 
been upon the whole to raise doubts in the minds 
of the investigators, that the generally accepted 
principle that 30 cu. ft. of air per pupil per 
minute delivered at the top of the room and 
exhausted at the floor is a proper and sufficient 
method of ventilation for the schoolroom. 

It has seemed to the writer that the great 
lack in the study of the problem is and has been 
the virtual limitation of research to laboratory 
wcrk and that no clinical study has been made. 
It was this feeling which brought about last 
winter a study of certain schools in the city of 
Springfield, Mass., a study carried on thru the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation. 

Six primary schools were se'ected of grades I 
to VI, inclusive. Records of absences and tem- 
peratures were kept by the teachers in virtually 
all of the rooms in these schools during the 
month of January and February and a part of 
March. Approximately 2,500 children were in- 
volved. From time to time, beginning on Janu- 
ary 4th, observations were made of air supply 
and exhaust; OO, and of relative humidity. 
These latter tests were made in rooms (a) with 
windows closed, (b) with windows opened and 
indirect air supply reduced to a minimum, and 
(c) with windows opened and no indirect air 
supply. The object of the records and tests was 
to discover if pupils housed in rooms with the 
quota of air prescribed by the state and warmed 
to the benignant temperature of 70 degrees 


‘(also state prescribed) and protected from 
draughts; were less frequently absent from 
school than those pupils who drew their daily 
ration of air thru windows only and conse- 
qvently were exposed to draughts, erratic tem- 
peratures and still more erratic distribution of 
air supply. 

Owing to one of the state regulations which 
prohibits the placing in classrooms of sufficient 
direct radiation to warm the room to 70 degrees 
in zero weather, it was impossible to carry out 
fully the fundamental idea, for in all the schools 
but one, indirect heat was necessary on certain 
days to bring the rooms to a comfortable tem- 
perature. Thus it cannot be said that as a 
whole the investigation resulted in a positive 
demonstration either for or against the “open 
windows.” 

So far as they went, however, the observations 
showed a higher percentage of absences in the 
closed window rooms, a somewhat higher rela- 
tive humidity in the open window rooms and a 
decidedly lower absence percentage in the open 
window rooms with a room temperature at about 
68 degrees than in open window rooms with a 
rovum temperature below 65 degrees and closed 
window rooms over 70 degrees. In general, a 
lower CO, content was observed in the open 
window rooms. And the open window rooms 
were less “stuffy” and with one exception less 
odorous. 

Temperature records showed a better average 
in the open window than in the closed window 
rooms and a charting of temperature records 
produced much more even curves. 

The highest CO, content was found in an 
open window room but neither in this room nor 
in the few others where it ran as high as eleven 
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TABLE A. 


SUMMARY OF VARIOUS AIR MEASUREMENTS MADE IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS 


AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


1915. 


LINCOLN 


SCHOOL 
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a7, RS 40d <EO <4 “ad <do <e%a <eec Cf <8 <ene <86 
9 Closed 1490 450 36.5 41 18 81° 172.5° 1.5 68° 28 34° 
4 Closed 1110 640 3 33 19 71 67° 10.3 66° 24) 29° 

8 Closed 810 870 36 23 24 1" 67 8. as 
Average Closed 1140 650 35.5 32 20 74° 69 8.6 67° 28 32° 
5 Open 1140 730 40 29 18 78 60 6.4 58° 38 32° 
12 Open 2140 215 41 52 5 100° 72 7.0 57° 31 31° 
Average Open 1640 470 40.5 40 12 89 66° 6.7 57.5° 35 32° 
KENSINGTON SCHOOL. 
8 Closed 1290 670 35 40 20 75° 7D 7.4 73° 33 42° 
17 Closed 1630 1720 38 46 51 gn° 75° 64 72° 27 39° 
Average Closed 1460 1200 36.5 43 36 78° 75° 6.9 72.5° 30 41° 
6 Open 20 850 41.5 0.5 22 i as 5.4 64.5° 2 39° 
15 Open 420 1270 27.5 15 46 7oe 66° 6.2 67.5 34 40° 
Average Open 220 1060 34 8 3 70° 66° 5.8 66° 39° 
ARMORY SCHOOL, 
13 Closed 400 475 39 10 12 76° 69° 10.2 70.5° 29 35° 
10 Closed 725 690 37.5 19 19 89 75° 90 73.5° 99 35° 
Average Closed 560 5R0 38 15 15 R3° 72° 96 790 99 Qn0 
15 Open am 1220-265 - 45 67° 65° 61 70° 24 36° 
9 Open 1140 vasa 35 33 > 97° 68 7.7 65° on 35° 
Average Open 570 610 30.5 17 23 82° 66.5° 6.9 67.5° on 36° 
CAREW SCHOOL 
1 Closed cae dae rer 39.5 a x as a 6.0 67° 40 42° 
14 Closed 650 280 38 15 6 62° ; 7.2 67° 3. 41° 
Average Closed 650 280 38.5 15 6 62° cs 66 67 37 42° 
3 Open 590 430 38 15 11 is és 8.0 63° 39 41° 
11 Open see eee 40 ea Ks - ei 6.5 65° 36 41° 
4 Open 5 wale oe 37 “ ee os a2 4.0 64° 47 40° 
Average Open 500 430 88.5 15 11 a ai 6.1 64° 41 41° 
WEST SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL 

N Wo Closed 1330 1830 40 33 16 69 70 8.1 6§8° 17 32° 
Ho Closed 1580 1590 40 31 30 i 68° 6.8 Ge 16 35° 

Po Closed 230 1050 40) 31 26 R5° 71° 
Average (Closed 1310 1420 40 32 34 77 70 7.5 68 5° 17 34° 
Fo Open NSO 2200 40 25 5D 73 . 6.6 72° 17 36° 
OSn Open 130 705 39 3 18 o 71 10 70° 18 3H° 
IIB Open 160 800 40 12 20 29 70° 5.5 68° 21 32° 
IB Open bes eda a a 5.5 71° 0 26° 
Pn Open ok ee 1165 40 29 she as 6G. » GR° 18 35° 
Vv. VI Open i 1090 40 Fa oR 2 68° 68 65° 20 38° 
Average Open 520 1190 40 i3 30 70° 6.8 69° 19 34° 


*Q. M.—Cubic feet per minute 
**Q. M. P.—Cubiec feet per minute per person. 


0 -West Springfield School means old section of building. 
n—West Springfield School means new section of building. 


NOTE: 


ever, to afford ready comparison with 
the anemometer the correction factor 


18 


Anemometer measurements are usually found 
these tests was found on one calibration test in the laboratory to re 


to give high results. The anemometer used in 
ad 17 per cent too high In order, how- 


other similar air supply measurements, which are usually made with 
has been omitted in these tables. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE. 
Harold F. Hughes, Fresno, Cal. 

People in the United States do not mind be- 
ing taxed for schools, but they like to know 
that the money is well spent, and so, when 
Fresno voted nearly half a million for new 
buildings it was “up to” the board of education 
to see that this sum was spent so that another 
bond issue would not be necessary for some 
time. Considering the future needs as well as 
those of the present the board first spent over 
ene hundred thousand dollars in enlarging the 
old sites so that no school should have less than 
a block of ground and in buying new blocks in 
lecations where schools must grow with the 
city. 

The next step was to get a type of building 
that would be convenient, suitable to the cli- 
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WEBSTER PRIMARY SCHOOL FRESNO, CAL. 


Coates & Traver, Architects. 
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matie conditions and, on the order of a sectional 
bookease—grow with the community. Wm. D. 
Coates, Jr., was called as advisory architect and 
he, working with Superintendent C. C. Starr, 
devised a unit of building and passed the scheme 
on to other architects who combined the units 
in the quantities desired. 


Two intermediate and three elementary build- 
ings have been completed and the results indi- 
cate that the comparison to the sectional book- 
ease is not a bad one. The buildings are long 
and narrow, being only a classroom and corridor 
in width, except the intermediate schools which 
have an assembly hall in the rear. The archi- 
tecture is such that one, two, three or more 
rooms can be added in the form of wings without 
spoiling the plan of the building or interfering 
with the present conveniences. 

Many features of the building are distinctive. 











In the first place each building is placed on one 
side of the site, leaving all the rest an unen- 
cumbered playground. The playground is in 
full view of the teachers standing in the cor- 
ridor and there are no windows on that side 
to be broken. 

The buildings are of brick and the corridors 
and stairways of concrete, making the structures 
a3 near fireproof as possible. As each room 
empties directly into the outside corridor there 
‘an be no jammed hallways in case of a panic. 
This isolation of rooms is advantageous in case 
of a contagious disease. Each room can be 
fumigated separately and there will be a cer- 
tainty that the infection would not be carried 
from room to room. 


Each building has a library, a medical room, 
a suite of two rooms for the principal, supply 
(Continued on Page 90) 








WASHINGTON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, FRESNO, CAL. 
E. Mathewson, Architect, Fresno, Cal. D. Webster Coates, Jr., Supervising Architect. 
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ONE-STORY AND COTTAGE SCHOOLS 


Anything that interferes or retards the work 
of a machine or institution is called friction. 
Engineers strive to eliminate all unnecessary 
friction, and to distribute the working load 
evenly. Let us apply their method to a school. 

To begin we must define a school as an organ- 
ization concerned solely with the education of 
our children. We build schoolhouses and employ 
teachers for that purpose only. Is there any- 
thing connected with, or relating to our school- 
houses that interferes with this work of educa- 
tion? The unit of a school is the classroom 
with the pupils and the teachers. But is the 
assembling of a large number of these units in 
one building a source of friction? The entrance 
to the school units being thru a common hall, 
there must be a mingling of all the pupils from 
the lowest to the highest grades, which is a 
scurce of disorder, notwithstanding the fact 
that the teachers are always present to prevent 
disorder. A child may be in the pre-eruption 
stage of measles when the disease is very con- 
tagious and by the mingling-in the halls expose 
all who have not had the disease. This is true 
of scarlet fever, infectious colds and a large 
number of the communicable diseases. In this 
way these diseases are distributed to the 
community. 

The stairs are a constant danger. There is 
harlly a term in a large school but some one is 
injured on the stairs, and in a case of fire or 
panic, frightful results sometimes occur. The 
besement is generally filled with dead, bad air 
and dust; it is not a healthy place to live in, 
much less to educate children in. We see plainly 
that the assembling of a number of school units 
about the halls, stairs and basement is a source 
of disorder and disease, but perhaps it is un- 
avoidable by reason of other advantages which 
overweigh the disorder and disease that go with 
them. 

Is it an advantage to the lowest primary grade 
to be associated in the same building with the 
highest grade? It is difficult to perceive any 
advantage in this instance. But is it advan- 
tageous to any grade to be associated in a build- 
ing with any other grade? This is also difficult 
to perceive as each grade has its own work, 
which is practically independent of the grade it 
has passed, and of the grade in advance. Then 
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AND COTTAGE SCHOOLS 


Dr. John B. Todd 


there occurs no advantage to the pupils in 
assembling all the grades in one building, but 
perhaps it is of value to the teachers? But here 
each has his or her class and is not directly 
concerned with the others, so it is of no advan- 
tage to them. The teachers and classrooms are 
urder the supervision of the principal. Here 
we have it. It is very advantageous for the 
principal that the school be arranged so that it 
can be easily supervised. But in this kind of 
school a large number of cases of disorder of 
discipline occurs which require the attention of 
the principal and occupy much of his time, and 
to that extent interferes with that wise super- 
vision that has for its object the advancement of 
education. But we have admitted that schools 
exist only for the purpose of education of the 
young, so that any arrangement that is bene- 
ficial only to the principal but injurious to the 
pupils, may be considered as friction. Perhaps 
it may be seen subsequently that it is as bad 
for the principal as for the rest of the school 
and that any supposed advantage is a delusion. 

In any other way or manner is this type of 
school advantageous? Yes, it is economical. 
School authorities very properly strive to bui'd 
a3 economically as possible; to build a large 
building with many classrooms upon one 
fcundation and under one roof is an advantage 
in this respect. We agreed that schools exist 
for the purpose of education only, but if these 
schools because of their architectural character- 
istics contribute to increase the load of disorder 
and disease by reason of their crowding, then 
in that respect they defeat the object for which 
they were built, and we are forced to conclude 
that for the purpose of economy we subject our 
pupils to conditions that are not for their ad- 
vantage. We save in cost of building, but we 
take it out of the children by interference 
with their education. After all, perhaps this is 
the only type of school possible and we must 














FLOOR PLAN, 
20 


make the most of it, but let us look about to see 
if we can find anything different without the 
objectionable features that we have discovered. 

Here we have found something new near San 
Jose, Cal. It is a one story building with four- 
teen classrooms, an assembly hall for 750, a 
manual arts room 60 feet long, domestic science, 
principal’s office, library, buffet-kitchen, sepa- 
rate toilets for large and small children, vacuum 
cleaner, moving picture booth. It is of fire- 
proof construction and has no basement. While 
this school has no stairs or basement, it has 
the interior halls. It is some improvement but 
must have been very expensive. No, only 
$80,000. Strange! It does not seem possible. 
Here is the Santa Barbara Norma! School in 
the form of a U with an open court, open cor- 
ridors and no closed halls, 44 rooms large and 
small and built for $100,000. Oh! well, local 
ecnditions and mild climate enable them to do 
this. 

Yes, that is true but what about Rochester, 
N. Y., with its sixteen room, one-story school, 
auditorium, plunge and shower bath, buffet- 
kitchen and teachers’ rest room, library, office, 
domestic science and cost $95,000, without 
furniture. Portland, Ore., has an eight-room, 
one-story school, which cost $48,000. Holly, 
Michigan, has one that cost $38,000. The Lin- 
ecolnwood school cost $50,000. Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, where the temperature sometimes 
reaches 48 degrees below zero, has built three 
such schools. These schools, and many others 
of like character, have been built at a cost of 
frem two to six thousand dollars per class- 
room, while the two-story type has cost from 
seven up to thirteen thousand dollars per clase- 
room. 

We are forced to admit that the one-story 
schools cost less, but they are less substantial 
and will be worn out much more rapidly than 
the two-story schools of higher cost. Here we 
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have again the question of whether it is an ad- 
vantage to a community to build schools with a 
view of permanence when we must admit their 
disadvantages in producing disease and dis- 
order. If the schools are permanent we must 
take account also of the permanence of the dis- 
advantages. Let us ignore that aspect of the 
question and see if it is an advantage to build 
a school at $12,000 per classroom, which, we 
will admit for the purpose of the argument, is 
permanent. The overhead interest charges on 
this at 6 per cent will be $14,400 in twenty 
years, while on the one-story school that cost 
$5,000 per classroom it will be only $6,000. Thus 
we could at the end of twenty years replace the 
lower priced school and be $9,400 ahead of the 
game. 

It is therefore conclusive that the two-story 
expensive school is not only not the best for 
the pupils but that it is not economical for the 
community. We are forced to concede that 
the only persons that gain are the architects 
and builders, but if they should be so unfortu- 
nate as to have one of their own children be- 
ecme the victims of the opportunities for dis- 
ease and disorder, they too would realize that 
the apparent profit was an actual loss. 

Isn’t the idea of “building for permanence” 
an ignis fatuus, for when we come to examine 
buildings erected 20 or 30 years ago, we are not 
apt to point them out with pride? They are 
perhaps durable but outelassed, and even the 
finest and most costly schools we are building 
new will probably not be deemed fit to use in a 
short future. Under a variety of external de- 
Signs—many very fine and beautiful—but the 
terior elosed halls, lateral classrooms, dusty 
basement, always the same, the many roomed 
school has come down to us embalmed -vith age, 
reproduced by us as an act of instinc., oot the 
work of reason. 

_ There is another type of school building com- 
ing into existence that eliminates all danger 
from fire and reduces the risk and friction of 
disorder and disease to the irreducible minimum. 
lt is the group cottage schoo!. This school re- 
quires a large lot, but the investment in land is 
one of constantly increasing value, while the in- 
vestim« nt in the old type of school is of decreas- 
ing value. School work and play should go hand 
in hand if we are to have strong, sturdy chil- 
dren. Exercise in the open air and sunlight is 
imperative. They will make more rapid prog- 
ress in their work. 

1 he large lot and a group of cottage schools 
will require no greater total investment than 
th | type of school. If we pay more for the 
_ r lot, which is permanent, we pay much 
es r the buildings. 


lhe elimination of halls and basement re- 
d M he cubie contents of the buildings from 
fif ts to forty per cent. This means a very 
— tial saving in cost of construction as 
ve maintenance. The cottage school will 
1a\ 


stairs nor entrance steps, which is an 


ec y as well as an attribute of safety; there 
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will be no basement and no dust and disorder 
from that source. 

The walls of a cottage school need not be very 
heavy, nor do they require a heavy foundation, 
for there are no loaded upper floors to be main- 
tained, while the roof is a small affair as com- 
pared with the roof of a many roomed building. 

There will be an elimination of all unneces- 
sary contacts between the grades, which reduces 
the risk from communicable disease to a mini- 
mum. There is very slight risk of contact in- 
fection in the playground because fresh air 
and sunlight is fatal to disease germs. When 
ever a case of infectious disease does occur, the 
exposures have been only those of a sing'e cot- 
tage; even if it should be necessary to close it 
for fumigation the rest of the school need not 
be disturbed. The entire cost of installing and 
running the very expensive ventilating appara- 
tus can be saved, for a cottage school can be 
ventilated perfectly by the open windows, using 
cloth sereens in cold weather.* Another great 
advantage is the elasticity of the plan. The in- 
expensive school units can be provided as needed, 
from the kindergarten up to the junior high 
school, as the growth of the locality requires. 
The inexpensive central building may provide 
the auditorium, offices, baths, as required, and 
also the boilers to furnish steam for each cot- 
tage school. 

One objection we hear from people who have 
ecttage schools brought to their attention for 
the first time is that they would not do in a 
cold climate. Colorado Springs has two such 
schools and has severe cold weather, sometimes 
as low as 24 degrees below zero. The Liller 
school has twelve rooms and a central building 
built of pressed brick. It cost $4,625 per class- 
recom. 

To answer the criticism about the supposed 
difficulties of supervision, we will quote from 
Colorado officials. J. F. Keating, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pueblo, Colorado, states: “Prin 
cipals of many roomed buildings, who do not 
know by experience the advantages of the Cot- 
tage Plan, are apt to criticize it on the ground 
that it makes supervision difficult; that it 
piles up too much work for the principal. The 
contrary is our experience. The matter of 
supervision is reduced to a minimum in the 
cottage plan, for the reason that each room can 
take care of itself so well that very little over- 
sight is necessary. Our principals. who have 
these buildings under their administration, are 
enthusiastically in favor of the unit plan.” 

An ounce of fact is worth a ton of opinion. 
Here is what the superintendent of schools re- 
ports: “The Cottage Schools at Buena Vista 
heve been built and demonstrated to be of value 
in such a climate as that of Colorado Springs. 
The freedom from formality, danger of fire, 
disease and the possibility of splendid ventila- 
tion have demonstrated to the school authorities 
that this is an ideal plan of building.” 


*See School Ventilation, Am. School Board Journal, 
April, 1915 


If we are to do our part to make the most 
of our opportunities, we must conserve our re- 
sources and increase our efficiency, and in no 
possible way can we gain greater results than 
in providing cottage schools which are the anti- 
friction roller bearing for the educational 
machine, which will enable the engine (principal 
and teachers) to speed up to better teaching 
and better work. 


THE HIAWATHA SCHOOL. 

The Hiawatha School upon which construc- 
tion has begun is the first one-story school to 
be erected in Minneapolis. The plans have been 
prepared in the office of Mr. R. L. V. Haxby, 
architect for the board of education. 

The building as planned will contain twelve 
classrooms, each to be equipped with built-in 
wardrobes. The lighting will be of the familiar 
unilateral type. 

The assembly room will serve for play and 
gymnasium as well as assembly and social cen- 
ter purposes. The stage is planned for use as 
a kindergarten during the daytime. It may also 
be used in the evening for small assemblies, 
neighborhood gatherings, ete. 

The service rooms of the building are grouped 
immediately in front of the assembly hall to 
surround an interior court. The principal’s 
office and waiting room and the room for the 
nurse are directly opposite the front lobby. The 
toys’ and girls’ lockers, toilets and showers are 
al the sides and rear of the court. 

At the rear of the building, a play terrace has 
been arranged for the use of the children en- 
rolled in the kindergarten. The terrace is espe- 
cially equipped to drain quickly so that it will 
be dry very shortly after an ordinary rain. 

The building is of the unit type and may be 
enlarged almost indefinitely, by adding class- 
rooms at the rear. 


Recent School Law Decisions. 

lowa. Where a school district has once been 
consolidated under the provisions of the code, 
additional territory may be brought in by the 
same statutory method so as to form a new con 
solidated district without enlarging under sec- 
tion 2793-a, or first dissolving, as provided by 
sub-division F of section 2794-a.—Arnold v. 
Consolidated Ind. Schl. Dist. of Norwalk, 155 
N. W. Rep. 278. 


Kansas. Under Section 7397, a rural High 
School district is a body corporate and may is- 
sue bonds pursuant to law, and may sue to 
compel the State Auditor to register those bonds 
legally issued.—Rural High Schl. Dist. No. 1, 
of Rush County v. Davis, 152 Pac. Rep. 666. 


Kentucky. The boundary of the Somerset 
Public Graded School District, as fixed by the 
act of April 20, 1888, with “the ridge south of 
Somerset” was held to refer to the first of the 
two ridges south of Somerset.—Bd. of Edn. of 
Somerset v. Common School Dist. No. 76, 180 


S. W. Rep. 54. 
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The general tendency of school design at the 
present time is towards a less constricted plan 
than formerly. For this the new building regu- 
lations of the London Board of Education allow 
full scope. In adding new features in the 
planning of these buildings, the old essential 
requirements have been satisfied as well as the 
new ones which have been imposed by recent 
educational developments. 

The early three-story London schools, it must 
be generally admitted, have been fairly efficient 
and convenient teaching establishments. But, 
many new conditions have arisen in the teach- 
ing world which have made it advisable to re- 
consider the former arrangement. The most 
important new consideration and the one which 
above all has created the demand for a new type 
of plan is the question of ventilation which is 
new generally carried out by a natural system 
instead of by mechanical means. 

It is now also recognized as a convenience to 
have the assembly hall an independent room and 
not a passage. In this way the usefulness of 
the hall is vastly increased and the large body 
of men and women who spend their lives in 
school buildings cannot fail to express their 
approval that this apartment has ceased to be a 
passage-room. 

The teaching in London schools has been car- 
ried on in three-story buildings for -the past 
forty years. In the three-story plan we have 
three floors practically identical. Each depart- 
ment has two cloakrooms and two entrances, a 
point of considerable importance when it is re- 
membered that 400 children in each department 
have to go out and in with as little inconveni- 
ence as possible. 

The halls occupy a central position so that 
the passage to them from entrance or classroom 

is as convenient as possible. These halls are 
thoroly ventilated and lighted on both sides and 
are approached by a corridor which might be 
merely a covered way or have many open win- 
dows. In this way the lighting on both sides 
assures a favorable aspect. 

All the classrooms have thoro cross ventilation 
which is a decided improvement on the central 
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John Y. Dunlop, Esq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


hall plan in which windows of the ordinary type 
on one side of the room, with some form of 
exhaust in ceiling and inlet tubes in the wall 
were the means of ventilation. In the plans 
shown satisfactory results are obtained by plac- 
ing windows on opposite sides of the classrooms 
and so ensuring a fresh current of air at all 
times. 

London County Council, New Primary School, 
Chester Road, Highgate. This three-story 
school has been planned’ to accommodate 1,000 
pupils—boys, girls and infants. The classrooms 
and hall are placed to receive as much sunlight 
as possible. The staircases, cloakrooms and 
teachers’ rooms are in the less sunny portions 
and are disconnected by swinging doors from 
the teaching part of the building. 

Cross ventilation has been provided to a large 
number of the classrooms by means of the cor- 
ridors on the ground and first floor. Ventilation 
is direct to the open air on the second floor. 

The position of the hall allows for cross ven- 
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tilation on both floors. The disconnection from 
the classrooms allows of use for special classes 
and organized games. 

The sunny portion of the playground has 
been set apart for the girls and infants. In 
each play space is allotted the required number 
of latrines with ample covered playing space. 
This play space has also been arranged to be 
suitable for open-air teaching. 

The building, which is of a plain and homely 
character, is erected of brick; warm brown 
color has been used in the basement with red 
sand faced brick in the upper portion. The 
roof is covered with tiles. Internally the walls 
of the lower portion of the classrooms and hall 
are finished with green or golden brown hand- 
made tile with plastered and distempered walls 
above. 

A caretaker’s house containing two living 
rooms, scullery, bathroom and three bedrooms 
are provided on the site. 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


Every time we pick up a newspaper and read 
of a school fire, with the occasional accompany- 
ing casualties, we instinctively shudder. Death 
by fire is indeed horrible, but the slaughter of 
the innocent seems doubly so. The number of 
school children today housed in buildings with- 
out proper fire protection is a very high per- 
centage of the total; even a thoro fire drill sys- 
tematically carried out is no assurance of safety 
in ease of actual need. Roughly speaking, 
school buildings may be divided into four 
classes, those strictly fireproof thruout, those 
with fireproofed walls and stairways and with 
slow burning construction otherwise, those of 
slow burning construction thruout and the 
common frame school. 

All buildings need fire protection, even those 
which are fireproof. You can take an iron oven, 
fill it with excelsior, touch a match to it and— 
well, the oven is fireproof, but what chance 
would a human being have in it? A fire is not 
so likely to start in a fireproof building, it is 
less likely to spread to other rooms, but the 
interior of any building, together with its furni- 
ture, desks, equipment and combustibles, can be 
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and often is burned. 
against. 

The most common method of school fire pro- 
tection is the installation of a system of stand- 
pipes with hose outlets and hose at each floor 
level and with one or more Siamese outlets at 
the building wall for the connection of the fire 
engine upon its arrival. Like a great many 
other things in common practice, the school fire 
hose is rather contradictory. In the first place, 
many schools have among their occupants only 
two adult male employes—the janitor and the 
principal 


some 


This must be guarded 


and even this number is reduced in 
If a 2%%-inch hose is installed 
(which is the customary size) there is little 
likelihood of either of these two men being 
present exactly at the very time and place to 
operate the hose when needed. 


Cases. 


Under ordinary 
pressure it is absolutely impossib!e for a woman 


to direct the stream from a hose of this size, 
in f; (under high pressure) it often requires 
two or more firemen who are experts and thoroly 
familiar with the handling of hose to properly 
control and direct it. 

_ On the other hand, if the small size hose is 
“ ed (usually 114 inches in diameter) it is 
lar 


large enough to be effective in case a fire 
magnitude develops, as this hose is only 


of 
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Fig. 107. 


slightly larger than a common garden hose. 
Moreover, a 14-inch thread will not fit the fire 
department’s standard hose, so that, in case of 
fire on the second or third floor, the firemen 
must, at a great loss in time, run their hose 
up from the ground level to get any quantity 
of water at the point required. 

Everyone who has made a study of the origin 
of fires and the damage resulting from the 
same has arrived at the conclusion that the 
time to fight a fire is in its incipient stages— 
not after a conflagration has developed. Pre- 
vention is a thousand times better than cure! 
Operated under the above disadvantages, how, 
then, can we be assured that the installation of 
fire hose will protect our building and the 
pupils? 

This naturally leads to the question, If not 
fire hose—what? The answer to this is some- 
thing which, up to the present time, has been a 
ecnsiderable innovation in a school—namely, 
the automatic sprinkler system. 

A system of this sort is being commonly in- 
stalled in every modern building, be it for 
department store, office or manufacturing pur- 
peses. But, strange to say, the sprinkler system 
has seldom been employed in schools. Appar- 
ently children are not considered so valuable as 
merchandise, for the only objection that can be 
urged against the sprinkler system is its cost. 
Yet in many purely commercial cases the inter- 
esi on the initial investment has been more than 
offset by the saving in insurance premiums, 
making it (even under the worst possible condi- 
tions) not as expensive as it would at first 
seem. 

Briefly the automatic sprinkler system is 
nothing but a series of cold water pipes under 
pressure with heads located in the proportion of 
one to about 100 sq. ft. of floor area. The heads 
are plugged with a fusible metal which melts as 
scon as the temperature rises to an abnormal 
degree. This temperature varies in different 
types of heads from 300 to 600 degrees Fahren- 
heit. To obtain the rough cost of installing a 
system in a school building the total area in 
square feet of all the floors should be added to- 
gether and divided by 100 to give the approxi- 
mate number of out!ets required. The system 
will cost somewhere between six and ten dollars 
a head, the average being about eight dollars. 
A view of a sprinkler system for a typical class- 
rcom CR and wardrobe W is shown in Fig. 105, 
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where a main M in the corridor C supplies the 
sprinkler heads H thru the branches B. 

A sprinkler system properly installed consti- 
tutes a perpetual safeguard against fires, day 
or night, watchman or no watchman. In case 
a fire starts, all that is necessary is to wait for 
the nearest head to open up. Within five min- 
utes after the opening of the head, either the 
fire is out or it has burned enough to open an 
increased number of heads by a continuation of 
the heat. This will result in such an increase 
in the amount of water as to make the further 
progress of the fire impossible. Valves located 
8) as to control each floor, or portion of a floor, 
ar then shut off and the flow is stopped. The 
insertion of a new head and the re-opening of 
the valves brings the protection again into serv- 
ice with its original efficiency. 

For school boards who feel that a sprinkler 
system is entirely too much of an innovation 
to thrust upon their local communities, I would 
recommend the use of the standard standpipe 
system with the pipes arranged so that the 
farthest portion of the building is not more 
than 75 ft. distant from the nearest hose outlet. 

















Fig. 106. 


Allowing 50 ft. of hose and 25 ft. length of 
stream, this will bring the extreme parts of the 
building within reach. The standpipes will 
probably figure out about 100 ft. apart, owing 
to the distance lost in going around corners. 
In an auditorium it is customary to place a 
standpipe somewhere near the rear so that a 
hose can be run in thru the entrance and serve 
the back part of the auditorium while another 
standpipe near the front, or in the rooms back 
of the stage, takes care of the stage and front 
portion. 

The Siamese outlets are generally made two 
in number, so as to make connection to these 
outlets possible even should one be made in- 
accessible by a fire located in the basement 
close to the outlet. 

Fig. 106 shows a typical standpipe installa- 
tion with the fire hose located in the corridors C 
just outside of the classrooms CR. This sys- 
tem is fed by the fire pump shown or by a city 
water connection until the arrival of the regular 
fire apparatus. The fire engines may couple 
their hose to the Siamese connection S and feed 
into the standpipe system thru the check valve 
CK, which allows water to pass inward but not 
outward. The standpipes, as many in number 
as required, are connected to the water main in 
the basement corridor. 
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It is customary in some schools to put the 
hose valve and hose rack in a recessed wall case 
with a bronze frame and plate glass cover as 
shown in Fig. 107. 
considered as good practice as the plain expos- 


This, however, is not to be 


use of the hose and valve, preferredly in a cor- 
ridor near the top of the main stairways. By 
the latter plan, everyone who is a regular occu- 
punt of the building must become aware of the 
position of the hose without any particular in 
struction. While it might be supposed that 
hose exposed in this manner would be subject 
to tampering by the pupils, strange to say this 
does not seem to be the case. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that the 
stendpipe from its very character is intended for 
the use of the fire department. This is 
cuted, first, by the Siamese connection intended 


indi- 


for coupling on fire engines to supply Water ; 
second, by the common use of 2'%-inch hose 
with thread to match the fire department’s 
standard; third, by the usual] lack of anyone in 
the building capable of controlling and operat- 
ing such a hose in case of need, and last, by 
the fact that at the beginning of 
is not required, oftentimes doing 
than good. 


a tire a hose 


more damage 


In either a sprinkler or a standpipe system it 
is desirable to provide some source of supply in 
addition to the general water system. The more 
scurces, the less the chance of failure. A grav- 
ity tank (that is to say a roof a tank 
on an elevated tower from which the water will 


tank or 


flow by gravity into the fire system) is regarded 
as one of the surest sources of supply, because 
it does not depend upon any mechanieal device 
to produce the flow of water, and the failure of 
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power does not affect it. Still a supply of this 
sort is not by any means infallible. The tank 
may freeze; the valve in the supply from the 
tank may be accidentally; something 
may get into the tank and stop the outlet; or 
the tank may become dry thru accident or over- 
sight. 

When a gravity tank is available it is gener- 
ally considered sufficient to cross-connect the 
standpipe supply to the water supply for the 
building, assuming that the pressure on the 
water supply is suflicient to operate the hose. 
If a gravity tank is not available it is custom- 
ary to furnish two other sources of supply. One 
of the most satisfactory is the pneumatic sys- 
tem similar to that described in a pneumatic 
water supply with a tank large enough to dis- 
charge about 3,000 gallons of water before fail- 
A second good source is a pump driven by 
an electric motor, steam or gas engine, which 
will keep up a continuous supply after the ex- 
haustion of the tank. 


closed 


ure. 


It is well to provide this pump with a suction 
reservoir so that, in case the water supply to the 
building fails, the fight against the fire can 
still be carried on with the aid of the fire pump 
and the standpipe. A steam driven fire pump 
will not be satisfactory in a school where high 
pressure steam is not available at all times 
both day and night. A gas engine cannot be 
regarded as equal to an electric motor in relia- 
bility. On the other hand, an electric motor is 
usually dependent on current from an outside 
wiring system which can never be guaranteed 
to supply current without danger of failure at 
. crucial time. It is only by a combination of 
twe or more sources of supply that the chance 
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See page 25 


of not having water when the time of need 
ecmes is made so small that it can be safely 
neglected. 

In general, fire pumps are electrically driven, 
especially in the newer installations. An ap- 
proved Underwriters’ pump of the motor-driven 
centrifugal type is shown in Fig. 108, and a 
rotary pump used for a similar purpose is shown 
in Fig. 109. It will be noted that both of these 
are direct connected, i.e., the shaft of the motor 
is coupled directly to the shaft of the pump 
without the use of gears, belts or other inter 
vening devices. 

For the use of the occupants of the building 
in the early stages of a fire, fire extinguishers 
are by all means the most satisfactory. 
may be the regular chemical 
shown in elevation and cross-section in Fig. 110, 
or they may be small hand extinguishers. Either 


‘These 


extinguishers. 


could be used effectively by a woman or even 
by a twelve year old child. These extinguishers 
are usually installed on a basis of one to every 


1.000 sq. ft. of floor area, which means prac- 





Fig. 110 


tically one to a classroom. ‘This is on the basis 
of the Underwriters’ requirements, but it would 
seem entirely practicable considering the divi- 
sion of into 
extinguisher in the corridor between every two 
classrooms. 


schools classrooms to place one 


The commonly termed “chemical extinguish- 
er.” shown in Fig. 110, consists of a copper shell 
partially filled with a mixture of bicarbonate 
of soda and water. The top is formed by a 
screw plug, which is turned by the wheel to 
which it is attached. On the bottom of the 
plug is a basket in which is set a glass bottle of 
sulphurie acid. Tipping the extinguisher causes 
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THE L. S. SHIMMELL SCHOOL, HARRIS- 
BURG. 

A grade school plan of considerable interest 
is presented in the L. S. Shimmell School, Har- 
risburg. The growth of social center activities 
in Harrisburg has dictated in this plan well 
arranged and convenient rooms for domestic 
science and manual training, as well as a 
spacious auditorium and a gymnasium of mod- 
erate size. All of these rooms are placed on the 
ground floor, which is as well lighted and as 
well finished as the floors above. In this build- 
ing there is no basement in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the term, the space being too 
valuable an asset to waste where economy is a 
consideration. 

Work in manual training and domestic 
science is now being started in the grades in 
Harrisburg, in order that the more elementary 
work in these lines may be done here rather 
than in the High Schools. The rooms, there- 
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L.S. SHIMMELL SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA 
Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect, Harrisburg. 


fcre, assigned to these branches, will be used 
both by the pupils in the building during the 
day, and at night by evening classes from the 
neighborhood. 

The construction of the building is fireproof 
thruout, with concrete stairs enclosed by fire- 
proof doors in non-combustible stair halls. The 
entire building is built along the simplest lines, 
and the use of wood on the interior is avoided 
wherever possible. The schoolrooms are de 
signed to accommodate 40 pupils at single desks, 
and spacious coat rooms are provided in connec- 
tion with each classroom. 

The auditorium is centrally located, well 
lighted by a large skylight, with five exits to 
the street. It will seat comfortably 500 per- 
scns, with space in halls above for about 200 
emergency seats. As the capacity of the build- 
ing is 480, it will be seen that sufficient space 
has been provided in the auditorium for the 
regular school use and for the ordinary neigh- 
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borhood meeting. It is the intention to install 
a moving picture equipment for this room. 
The heating and ventilating system is of 
the latest advanced type. Thirty cubic feet of 
air per minute per pupil are provided for each 
room. This air is washed and humidified by an 
ait washer, warmed by vento coils and driven 
thru the ducts into the rooms by a_ blower, 
operated by a low pressure steam engine. The 
exhaust from engine is used in the heating 
coils, and effective circulation is assured. Kach 
of the classrooms is provided with sufficient 
direct radiation to compensate for loss of heat 
due to glass and wall exposures. All of the 
heating ducts run along the ground floor ceil- 
ing, covered by a suspended plastered ceiling, 
so that no unsightly pipes are seen in the build- 
ing. In order that the building may be warmed 
without foreing, the boilers are two in number 
of 100 H. P. each. A standard system of heat 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, BONA- 
PARTE, IOWA. 
H. W. Underhill, Architect, Kansas City, Mo. 

The city of Bonaparte, Iowa, is a prosperous 
community of about seven hundred population. 
When the old school building burned, the Board 
of Education of Bonaparte determined to erect 
a building that would combine under one roof 
all the school activities of the town. The new 
building is of especial interest in that it shows 
how much can be accomplished in a small com- 
munity by the intelligent co-operation of the 
taxpayers with the Board of Education. With 
a magnificent pull-together spirit the city voted 
sufficient bonds so that with their addition to 
the fire insurance from the old building, $28,000 
was available for the new building. 

In the design of the building the architect, 
H. W. Underhill, of Kansas City, Missouri, was 
confronted with the problem of providing a 
building that would accommodate the present 
activities and would also be adaptable to future 
conditions and expansion. With this idea in 
mind, the building has been designed as a com- 
bination building but so that it could in the 
future be extended and enlarged for grade 
school additions and the present part be occu- 
pied exclusively by the high school. To antici- 
pate the needs of the future the extensions can 
be added so that the structure will take the 
form of a hollow square with the auditorium 
and gymnasium in the center. 

In the basement or ground story a gymnasium 
35 by 60 feet is provided, so arranged that it 
may be used by boys and girls. For each sex 


locker, shower, and toilet rooms are provided. 
The boys enter at one end of the gymnasium and 
By means of stairs 


the girls at the other end. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, BONAPARTE, IA 
H. W. Underhill, Architect, Kansas City, Mo 


with grade level entrances quick and easy access 
is obtained from the playgrounds on the rear 
of the building to the gymnasium and adjunct 
rocms, and from the first floor of the building 
dcwn to them. 

A manual training shop, finishing room, and 
lumber storage room are provided for the boys 
in the ground story. Boys’ and girls’ play and 
lunch room, boiler, coal, and fan rooms, and a 
plenum chamber comprise the remainder of this 
story. 

Two principal entrances are provided on the 
main facade. The entrances are located on the 
grade level with all stairs inside the building. 
In this manner danger from snow or ice covered 
steps is eliminated. Each entrance admits to a 
stair tower which leads from the basement floor 
level to the roof level. The classrooms have 


——— 


been grouped so that they receive south light, 
the other less important rooms being located on 
the sides and rear of the building. Four class- 
rooms have been provided on the first floor, for 
the first primary, second primary, intermediate, 
and grammar grades. Toilet rooms for each sex 
have been provided in each story, thus eliminat- 
ing congestion in the basement toilet rooms. In 
order to utilize the building for high school 
purposes it was deemed best to group the boys’ 
and girls’ coat rooms in two separate rooms on 
each floor instead of having distinct coat rooms 
for each classroom. Each classroom is provided 
with a built-in teacher’s closet, and book and 
storage cases for the various classes. 

The feature of the second story is an assembly 
room 35 by 60 feet. This room is arranged with 
a folding partition so that one-third of it may 
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FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOL, BONAPARTE IA. 
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SHERMAN STREET 


be utilized as a library, and on special occasions 
the partition may be folded back and the entire 
room utilized. Four high school classrooms are 
provided on this floor, and it is the intention to 
utilize the library for a recitation room also. 
Two of these classrooms are fitted up with spe- 
cial instrument cases and sinks for use as 
domestie science, physics, agriculture and chem- 
istry laboratories. The other two classrooms 
are standard recitation rooms. The standard 
classroom adopted for this building has been 
2% by 29 feet and it accommodates 42 pupils. 
A block of six seats wide and seven deep makes 
a rectangle 18 feet by 17 feet 10 inches, on the 
basis of 22 inches wide and 2 feet 614 inches 
in length. This allows one foot 5 inches for 
aisles between desks, 2-foot aisle next to the 
windows and 3-foot aisles next to the walls and 
8 feet at the teacher’s end of the room. Uni- 
lateral lighting is the rule for all the rooms in 
ke building. Blackboards are placed at various 
eights, the following schedule being used for 
' height of the chalk rail from the floor: 
rimary, 17 inches; Second Primary, 24 inches; 
ntermediate Grade, 30 inches, and Grammar 
trade, 31 inches: High School, 36 inches, and 
Teachers’ Blackboards, 31 inches. Blackboards 
are genuine slate and are 3 feet 6 inches in 
height. 
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[he building is heated with a low pressure 
steam heating plant, with low radiators placed 
under the windows. Preparation has been made 
by constructing built-in flues so that the build- 
ing can be ventilated with a tempered air sys- 
tem, the air being forced into the various rooms 
by a fan system and being exhausted by gravity 
air flues to the open air above the roof. This 
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ELEVATION, NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


Mann & Gerow, Archtects, Hutchinson, Kans, 


part of the system has not been installed yet 
owing to the limited funds. 

All stair landings, corridors, and halls have 
been constructed of reinforced concrete. The 
classrooms are second class construction; viz., 
joist floors, with deadening and cement plaster, 
and each room is surrounded by masonry walls 
on independent foundations. The floor over the 
boiler and coal rooms is also constructed of re- 
inforced concrete. 


The building cost $28,000, including heating, 
plumbing and architect’s fees, or eleven cents a 
cubie foot. The building will accommodate a 
tctal of 250 pupils, making the cost $111.50 per 
pupil. The building was completed in the 
summer and fall of 1915 and occupied in 
January, 1916. 
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A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The Sherman School Building, completed in 
August, 1915, and occupied in September by 
the Junior High School of Hutchinson, Kans., 
is a combined Junior High School and grade 
building. It contains nine regular grade class- 
reoms and a kindergarten, in addition to the 
study hall and recitation rooms for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades which are organized on 
the departmental plan. 

The building was planned and constructed 
under the supervision of Mann & Gerow, Archi- 
tects, Hutchinson, Kansas. The original esti- 


mates for the educational requirements were 
prepared by Supt. J. O. Hall, and Mr. T. C. 
Smith, Clerk of the Board of Education, who co- 
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AVENUE “A” ELEVATION, NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
Mann & Gerow, Architects, Hutchinson, Kans 


operated with the architects thruout the plan- 
ning and construction of the building. 

The building is designed in the Collegiate 
Gothic style, built of dark-red brick, with white 
terra cotta trimming. It is of semi-fireproof 
construction, with all walls, partitions, corridors 
and stairways of fireproof materials. The boiler 
and fuel rooms are in a separate fireproof annex. 
Three polychrome terra cotta tablets are pro- 
vided above the cornice, representing respec- 
tively the three R’s—a tablet and quill! for writ- 
ing, an open book for reading and a sum in addi- 
tion for arithmetic. 

The mechanical equipment includes a steam 
heating plant, with thermostatic control and a 
ventilating plant that supplies thirty cubic feet 
of tempered air per pupil, per minute. The 
plumbing is of the most modern school type. 
Separate suction fans are provided to ventilate 
the toilet rooms. The plumbing includes sani- 
tary drinking fountains in the corridors on each 
flcor. A circulating hot water supply heated 
by steam from the boilers, and by an automatic 
gas heater, furnishes hot water to the domestic 
science and art rooms, to the laboratories, shower 
baths and toilet rooms. An automatic electric 
clock and program system is installed. 

The building is provided with electrie cur- 
rent for the semi-indirect, electric lighting sys- 
tem, for the individual motor-driven machines 
of the manual training department and for the 
electric cookers of the domestic science rooms, 
ete. Gas is piped into the structure for the 
boilers and for the individual stoves in the 
domestic science room, ete. 

The basement contains the manual training, 
domestie science and art rooms, the gymnasium, 
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the lunchroom, ete. On the first floor there are 
eight standard classrooms, an office for the prin- 
cipal, ete. On the second floor, there is a large 
study hall, eight recitation rooms, lunchrooms 
for boys and girls, and toilets. 

Each classroom has a separate coat room of 
the familiar Boston type, and all class and reci- 
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tation rooms have separate cupboards. The cup- 
boards are arranged so that one-half is pro 
vided with shelves for teachers’ supplies and the 
other half is provided with a shelf and hooks 
for the teachers’ wardrobe. Slate blackboards 
are placed on three sides of each room and an 
eighteen-inch strip of cork tack board is pro- 
vided above the blackboards in the grade rooms. 

The cost of the building and equipment is 
given below: 


Building stirs actin 4 $48,102.25 
Heating and ventilation............. 11,840.15 
Plumbing and gas fitting............ 3,922.08 
Electrie wiring and light fixtures.... 1,394.3 
Clock and program system.......... 580.05 
Furniture and school equipment.... 4,687.61 
Architects’ commission ............. 93,301.62 
ERE. oi w sbciak 084 35 sks cs 3S eee 


Missouri. The provision of the law requiring 
the school superintendent to post notices for 
school district consolidation elections has been 
observed, if such notices are posted by another 
person under the direction of the superintend- 
ent. An election to determine whether a con- 
solidated school district shall be formed is not 
invalidated because a copy of the petition and 
plat was not filed with the County Clerk before 
the election.—State. ex rel. Schl. Dist. No. 45 
v. Cloud, 180 S. W. Rep. 26. 

New York. Under the charter of Greater 
New York, the Board of Education of the city. 
acting thru its committees, has the power of 
investigation, and may abolish a position as the 
result of such investigation—People ex rel. 
Horvay v. Bd. of Edn., 156 N. Y. Sup. 65. 
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With the rapid growth of the High School 
many communities have found themselves fac- 
ins; the problem of increasing the quarters for 
their secondary school. The easiest solution of 
this problem is to construct a new building, 
bonding the debt and often abandoning the old 
high school building. In the fall of 1914 the 
Ipswich, Mass., school board had to provide 
more room for its high school. The building 
then used seemed to have reached its capacity. 
A new building suggested itself as the only 
sclution. Some thought, however, that the per- 
manent investment in school buildings should 
le kept as low as possible. For Ipswich, as 
many other towns and cities, has to choose be- 
tween fine buildings and low paid teachers, and 
low permanent investment and a well paid 
texrehing force. Both could not be afforded. 

The building, which has been renovated, is of 
that extravagant type of structure which dom- 
inated the architecture of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. It is typical of many high 
schools thruout the country. This building, a 
picture of which is shown, has been successfully 
renovated for a sum of $6,500. 

The Method Pursued. 


A Building Commission in conjunction with 
an architect went to work to devise a scheme 
whereby this building could be so reconstructed 
as to increase its usefulness at least fifty per 
cent. It was soon found that an end'ess variety 
of changes could be made. The first step to 
pursue in reconstructing a building is to draw 
plans showing the outside walls and the bearing 
partitions. These are constant factors. All 
other partitions, stairways, and room arrange- 
ments are changeable. 

The next step is to figure out the total floor 
Ascertain how many pupils should be 
held within this amount of space. From the 
number of pupils one can reckon how many 
teuchers can be used. The Massachusetts State 
Board of Education recommends one teacher to 
twenty-five pupils. Thus, if your floor space is 
suticient for four hundred pupils, there shou!d 
be accommodations for thirteen simultaneous 
recitations. Ipswich found that its floor space 
was sufficient for 425 pupils. Thus room for 
fourteen recitations at once should be provided. 
Beside this, the recognized features of a modern 
high school were desired. These are a properly 
located principal’s office, a large laboratory, a 
central storeroom, central cloak rooms with 
direct entrances, a general study room, and 
consultation rooms. The building as it was 
actually used in 1913 provided good space for 
five teachers and had none of the features just 
mentioned, except the consultation room. The 
renovations made possible the following addi- 
tional accommodations: Six good recitation 
rooms, a properly located principal’s office, an 
enlarged laboratory, a commodious central store 
room, sufficient cloak rooms with direct exits, 
and a bank room for the commercial depart- 
ment. In these changes proper stairways, cor- 
ridors, lighting, ventilation, and so forth, have 
been kept. 


space. 


Detail of the Changes. 


The plans show the location of 
the store room, the cloak rooms and exits, the 
toilets, and the laboratories. At one end of the 
laboratory are banked seats for 36 pupils with a 
demonstration table in front. These changes 
were made possible by taking out the furnaces 
and coal bin and by utilizing other unused 
space. The heat is now supplied by a central 
plant in an adjacent building. 

Kirst Floor. The plan shows the removal of 
iperfluous stairway and of scattered cloak 
is. In the place of these there are now an 
ellent principal’s office and two recitation 
is large enough for economical teaching. 
cond Floor. The accommodations in the 
‘inal building were for 100 pupils, the two 
ature rooms in front were inadequate for a 
sized division. The blind cloak rooms were 
excellent device to promote confusion and 
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AN EXAMPLE OF INTELLIGENT RENOVATION OF A HIGH 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


noise in finding wraps. In the renovated build- 
ing there are accommodations for the econom- 
ical teaching of 190 students, an increase of 90 
per cent in pupil space on one floor. As origin- 
ally used only two teachers could work effective- 
ly, now five instructors are employed to advan- 
tage. A study of the floor plans of the original 
and the renovated building will show how this 
increase was accomplished. 

Third Floor. The waste space back of the 
stage was enlarged by pushing out the back 
of the stage; a partition was removed and in 
this way an additional schoolroom was gained. 
The stage in turn was pushed out into the 
assembly hall, which is still amply able to seat 
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B. F. Knight and Joseph W. Ross, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


the student body of the school. This stage is made 


in three sections to facilitate its removal when 
the hall is used for dancing and basket ball. 
Movable furniture is to be put in one side of 
the assembly hall and this section will be used 
as the home room for freshmen and a general 
study room. In this way another teacher is 
used to distinct advantage. On the three floors 
the small rooms in the rear of the building are 
utilized, one as a resting room for the women 
teachers, one as a consultation room for teachers 
and pupils, and one as an office for student 
activities. Here the president of the athletic 
association has a desk which serves also for the 
debating and glee clubs. 
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High School, Ipswich, Mass 


Let us summarize and see just what has been 
gained: 


Original Building. Renovated Building. 
Basement, 


1 laboratory 18’x50’. 

1 central storeroom. 

2 toilets. 

Boys’ coat room. 

Girls’ cloak room, 
First Floor. 


2 classrooms. 2 classrooms, 
2 dark rooms. 2 recitation rooms 16’x18’. 
2 consultation rooms, 1 book room 10’x10’, 
2 front stairways. 1 ample stairway. 
Back stairs. principal's office 10’x17’ 
1 consultation room. Back stairs. 

1 consultation room. 

Second Floor. 


1 small laboratory. 
1 coal bin, 

3 furnaces, 

2 toilets. 

waste room, 


— 


2 classrooms, 2 classrooms. 
2 dark cloak rooms. 2 recitation rooms 16’x10’ 


consultation rooms. 1 front stairway. 

front stairways. 1 commercial room 32’x12’. 
rear stairway. 1 bank room 10’x11’ 
1 
1 


— 


1 consultation room. rear stairway. 
consultation room. 
Third Floor. 
1 reference room 20/x7’. 
i teachers’ room. 
Capacity—820 (not count- 
ing study room in hall) 
11 rooms for proper 


1 assembly hall. 
waste space. 

1 teachers’ room. 
Capacity—200 pupils. 
4 rooms for proper 


teaching. teaching. 
2 rooms unusable for 1 principal’s office. 
teaching, 1 storeroom, 


1 assembly hall. Improved laboratory. 
1 recitation room 32’x15’. 2 large coat rooms. 


Actual increase in used space, 3,354 square feet. 

In these additions proper light, exits, stair- 
ways, corridors, convenient arrangement, etc., 
have been secured. All the walls and ceilings 
have been tinted or whitened, woodwork refin- 
ished, and minor repairs made. For $6,500 this 
building has been doubled in accommodations 
and many features absent in the old building 
heve been provided. The cost is less than $55 
a pupil. These same accommodations in new 
construction would have cost $200 a pupil. 


SOUTH SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

Situated in the heart of the best residential 
district of the city of Houston, the South Side 
Junior High School has been planned and com- 
pleted as the chief civic structure of the district 
which it serves. 

The main facade is 250 feet in length and is 
designed in Classic Renaissance with well-pro- 
portioned Doric columns, carved pediments and 
dcorheads. Copper spandrils and trimmings 
about the window openings serve to throw the 
co!umns into relief, and at the same time afford 
adequate lighting under all weather conditions. 

Fireproof construction has been employed 
thruout the building. A skeleton of reinforced 
concrete carries the floors, etc. The outer walls 
are built with Algonite stone backed with hollow 
tile, and the latter material has been employed 
in all interior partitions. 

The first floor of the east wing is entirely de- 
veted to a well-equipped manual training de- 
partment, including a drafting room, pattern 
shop, turning shop, foundry and cabinet-making 
and finishing rooms. 

On same floor in the west wing is located the 
swimming pool, 75 by 25 feet, with connecting 
lecker and shower rooms for | 


boys and girls. 
An emergency sickroom containing cots and 
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PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL, IPSWICH, MASS 


necessary equipment for first aid is situated 
convenient to the swimming pool and gymna- 
sium. 

The school center and community interests 
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are provided with a large club room located 
near the main entrance. Other portions of this 
fluor are given over to janitors’ quarters (con- 
taining three rooms with bath) boiler rooms, 
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SOUTH END JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HOUSTON, TEX. 
Layton & Smith, Architects, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
fuel room, ventilating chamber, lunch rooms 
and kitchen. 

The first floor is given up largely to academic 
rcoms, including seven classrooms, a large study 
hall, three science laboratories, a teachers’ room 
and an office for the principal. The rear east 
wing is occupied by the main floor of the audi- 
tcrium and the west wing by the main floor of 
the gymnasium. The auditorium, which ex- 
tends the full height of the building, with a 
baleony on the second floor, has a seating capac- 
ity of 850. It is equipped with a large stage 
and dressing rooms so that it may be used for 
ordinary school exercises, amateur theatricals, 
lectures and neighborhood gatherings. 

The gymnasium occupies the first floor of the 
west wing. The room is 50 by 90 feet in size 
and is 19 feet high. It is equipped with modern 
apparatus. Two spiral stairways lead from the 
main floor of the room to the locker rooms 
below. 
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The main section of the second floor is oecu- PPIDOL 
pied by eight classrooms, a study hall, a music 
room, an art room and a large commercial room. 
The west wing of the third floor is given up 
to the domestie science department. It includes 
two laboratories, a sewing room, an art room, a 
laundry and a model dining room. 
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LAUNDRY 


The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the most modern type. The heating and ven- 
tilation system is of the direct and indirect type 
and is completely under thermostatic control. 
Each classroom has direct radiation and fresh 
air is forced into the structure by means of 
mctor driven fans. 

The building provides comfortably for 1,000 
pupils. 

The sum of $250,000 was expended for con- 
struction and $50,000 additional was paid out 
for furniture and equipment. 
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The site, which ig ten acres in area, cost 
——- $250,000. In front of the building the space 
has been laid out with decorative flower beds, 
shrubbery and cement walks. To the rear an 
athletic field with syfficient space for football 
and baseball has been provided. The space be- 
tween the wings of the building has been 
planned for use as an open air theater. 
Layton & Smith of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
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1 were architects for the building, G. Hartman 
mm ‘ Contracting Company of 8t. Louis, Mo., build- 
ene ers, and the construction was under the super- 

hs a 


vision of John McLelland, Architect, of Hous- 
cece “aia ih ton, Texas. 
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EDITORIAL 





SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Recent progress in American school architec- 
ture has been almost wholly in the direction of 
refinement of plan and design, and the past year 
has given evidence of no radical departures or 
innovations which denote a permanent tendency 
in type, construction or equipment. There have 
been, however, some interesting examples of the 
acceptance of principles which were first enun- 
ciated less than five years ago, and it may not 
be amiss to review several of them. 

The one-story type of schoolhouse, which was 
originated less than five years ago on the Pacific 
Goast. has received wide acceptance during the 
year just past. Architects in a number of 
cities have made important improvements on the 
pioneer examples in Oakland, Cal., and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in the direction of compactness, ease 
of circulation, and permanence of construction. 
The new buildings in Highland Park, Sioux 
Falls and Kansas City, exhibit a very clever 
double use of the assembly room, stage and kin- 
dergarten and a splendid insight into the social 
center possibilities of the school plant. In the 
direction of low first cost, safety and elasticity 
the one-story buildings have not been excelled. 
The type has still to demonstrate its absolute 
economy in operation and maintenance. There 
is evidence that it is slightly more expensive to 
heat and ventilate in a cold climate, and there 
are some doubts concerning the cost of keeping 
roofs, ete., in repair. Principals and teachers 
are not a unit in believing that the administra- 
tion of the one-story schools is as easy or effi- 
cient as two-story buildings, and there are many 
who see in the multiple use of assembly hall and 
kindergarten a cause of disturbance that is not 
unlike a fundamental defect which relegated the 
old Lancastrian school into oblivion. It is worth 
more than a passing mention to note that the 
London schools illustrated on another page, do 
not contain the familiar central hall of the one- 
story school. This central hall has until just 
1ecently been a feature of practically all British 
schoolhouses and may be traced back to the Lan- 
vastrian period. 

In the planning of the older multiple-storied 
school building, the greatest recent advance has 
come as the result of the adoption of the Gary 
scheme of alternate study, work and play in the 
New York City schools. In planning new build- 
ings and remodeling old ones for this use, Mr. 

’%. B. J. Snyder has eliminated the basement, 

except for heating and ventilating apparatus, 
and has turned the entire first floor into a play- 
room, a gymnasium, a workshop and a large 
auditorium. 

Perhaps the most original current work in 
school architecture will be found in the junior 
high schools which have been erected in several 
cities. They include the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades and follow in organization and man- 
agement, the best practice in the departmental- 
ized grade schools and smaller high schools. The 
buildings have large com}ination study and 
classrooms, small recitation rooms, shops and a 
small laboratory. The junior high school is 
still too young as a type of school to predict 
the ultimate character of the schoolhouse which 
will be best fitted for its work. 
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In the construction of school buildings there 
has been a notable awakening in the direction 
of fireproofing. The Peabody fire showed clearly 
that complete fireproofing is highly desirable 
and that safe exits consisting of non-inflam- 
mable corridors and stairways, separated from 
classrooms, basements, ete., by a positive fire 
and smoke stop, are essential to the lives of the 
pupils. Just here there is much need for edu- 
cation not only of school boards but of archi- 
tects and the public as well. 

Legislation for the year 1915 has not been as 
general or effective as might have been expected. 
In Illinois a splendid law compelling adequate 
ventilation and sanitation and fixing general 
standards for safety and completeness was en- 
acted and put in force. The effects, which will 
not be noticeable for a year or two, will un- 
dceubtedly show a complete revolution in school 
building standards in the rurai and village 
schools. Very complete rules for schoolhouse 
construction were put in force in the states of 
Minnesota and New Jersey. ‘ihese tix definite 
minimum requirements for school buildings. 
They show what immense benelits are possible 
thru a rational, flexible plan of state control of 
school architecture. 

A gratifying improvement in the exterior 
appearance of some larger schools has resulted 
from the study of the possibilities of planting 
the school grounds with shrubbery and grass 
and arranging for the development of stairs, 
walks, balustrades and fences in harmony with 
the building. It has always appeared to us to 
be an artistic crime to set a well designed, ex- 
pensive schoolhouse in the midst of a barren 
waste of playground. A modest amount spent 
for developing the school grounds into a beauty 
spot worthy of a splendid school which it sur- 
rounds is never wasted. It is just as essential 
to the education of the children as any feature 
of the building. 

The single greatest unsolved problem of 
schoolhouse construction is that of cost. The 
rising building market, the requirements for 
vocational education and the demand for the 
wider use of the schoolhouse have all combined 
to add to the cost of new schoolhouses. Our 
system of covering new school construction by 
bond issues is at best an improvident public 
policy. It deserves not only study but positive 
action in the direction of a general acceptance 
of the plan of “pay as you go.” 


WHO SHALL CONTROL? 

It is not frequent that the heads of the busi- 
ness and mechanical departments of a school 
system clash with the superintendents of schools. 
Altho, the former are in many, if not most 
cities, wholly independent of the superintendent, 
most secretaries and school business managers 
have a saving perspective of their own positions 
and recognize the necessary supremity of the 
superintendent. They defer accordingly to his 
wishes in all matters which affect the educa- 
tional efficiency of the schools. 

A well organized school system, like a well 
organized business, can have but one head and 
ean be conducted for but one purpose. Any 
school system which has authority so divided 
that its policies are not clearly directed toward 
the educational welfare of the children, cannot 
do its best and must necessarily be the seat of 
endless friction and misdirected effort. 

In all administrative affairs the superintend- 
ent of schools is the head of the school system 
and it is his function to initiate all educational 
pelicies and to see that they are executed. In 
such matters as the selection of teachers, text- 
beoks, ete., no school board secretary will assume 
to set his judgment against that of the superin- 
tendent. 


In the purchase of sites, in the planning and 
construction of school buildings, in the selec- 
tion of general school supplies and equipment, 
there is, however, frequent cause for clashes of 
judgment and authority. This is particularly 
true when the superintendent sets so high an 
educational ideal for himself that he is unwill- 
ing to apply commercial and common sense tests 
to his problems. Such a man is apt to chafe 
continually under the financial limitation which 
hampers the development of his work, and to be 
unwilling to see the point of view of the secre- 
tary who is most largely concerned with avoid- 
ing a deficit at the end of a fiscal year. 

It has always been our judgment that the 
school board secretary should be a man of broad 
experience in business matters, with a broad 
outlook and sufficient executive ability to man- 
age the large affairs entrusted to him. His atti- 
tude toward the superintendent of schools should 
be that of a public official who holds a position 
coordinate with that of the superintendent and 
who appreciates that the product of his labors 
is but a means to an end over which the super- 
intendent has direct charge, namely, the edu- 
cation of the children. 

On the part of the superintendent, much 
trouble will be avoided if he will seek to under- 
stand the commercial and financial viewpoint 
of the secretary and seek to co-operate with him 
ia every way that does not detract from the 
eticiency of his own oftice. The secretary should 
be recognized by the superintendent as an 
expert in his field just as the superintendent 
recognizes the judgment of the heads of depart- 
ments in the high schools and the supervisors 
of special subjects. The superintendent should 
cultivate a sympathy for the viewpoint of the 
secretary and should modify his demands to 
mee* the reasonable financial and commercial 
tests which the secretary must necessarily apply 
ia all business affairs. If this is done and if, 
further, a spirit of consultation and co-opera- 
tion is developed, there need be no cause for 
friction whatever. 

The school board in finally deciding between 
the superintendent and the secretary in any 
matter of difference, should have as its ideal, the 
welfare of the schools and the relative dignity 
and importance of the positions of the two 
officials. 


SALARIES FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
PRESIDENTS? 


The proposals made from time to time that 
the presidents of school boards be paid salaries 
are as ill advised as would be a general move- 
ment to make the office of member salaried. 
Usually they arise from a desire to recognize 
substantially a competent, self-sacrificing presi- 
dent who spends considerable time from his 
business or profession in advancing the inter- 
ests of the schools. Several fundamental prin- 
ciples of school administration are overlooked 
here, worthy as many a president is, of any sal- 
ary which might be paid him. 

The Dallas (Tex.) News, in discussing the 
question, writes: 

“It would be a mistake to make the President 
of the Board of Public Education a salaried 
officer, as has been proposed, and confine his 
activities to the duties of that position. The 
trend of the times is that nearly all branches 
of municipal government should be adminis- 
tered by officers trained for that particular 
work, but that the policies should be dictated by 
directors who are themselves 


recognized suc- 
cesses in their several undertakings, and who 
represent the various angles of public opinion. 
With such an alliance of brains for the common 
object of conserving and promoting the institu 
tions intrusted to their care, it is logical to ex 
pect the maximum efficiency to be achieved. 
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“Emoluments of office should be the least of 
the inducements to attract men to such service. 
Their greatest satisfaction should be to know 
that they have devoted a part of their time to 
serving their country faithfully and well. The 
public, however, hardly would be justified in 
expecting such service without some compensa- 
tion, but the distinction, instead of the honor- 
arium, should be the principal reward. 

“On the other hand, those officers appointed 
by the directors to execute the policies evolved 
by the boards are usually dependent upon their 
compensation. Their salaries should be in pro- 
pertion to their responsibilities, experience and 
efficiency. It is, doubtful if a banker would be 
any more successful as an administrator in the 
publie school system than would the superin- 
tendent of public schools be as a banker. For 
lest results each must be trained in his special 
work.” 

In applying these general principles to the 
lceal situation, the News continues: 

“With perhaps a few exceptions, the present 
method of administering the public school sys- 
tem of Dallas is almost ideal. Men of high 
attainments, who are responsible to their con- 
stituency, formulate the policies. The details 
of administration devolve upon a superintend- 
ent, and the details of business management 
upon another officer. 

“Tf the office of President of the School Board 
were reduced to that of an occupation, it would 
secon be regarded as a spoil to be sought by poli- 
ticians. And if the president were paid, no dis- 
tinction could well be made between him and 
the other directors, or trustees, except perhaps 
in the degree of compensation. With this con- 
dition prevailing, the honor of serving in such a 
capacity soon would be subordinated to the more 
selfish object of personal profit, with the result 
that men of distinction could not be induced to 
serve in such capacities. There would, of course, 
be exceptions, but these exceptions would only 
emphasize the rule.” 


GIVING CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS 
DUE. 


It is rare that a local committee gives ex- 
pression to its appreciation of the good work 
done by the members of the school board. The 
usual portion of the average school board is 
criticism when school business is not transacted 
promptly, efficiently and economically. Good 
service is taken as a matter of course. 

In this connection a brief paragraph in the 
monthly news letter of the Muskogee National 
Pank at Muskogee, Okla., is of interest. The 
cashier of the bank in his letter to the business 
publie of the city writes: 

“The Muskogee School Board deserves much 


credit for its economical and efficient manage- 





A Step Forward. 


Knoxville Tribune. 
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ment. It will pay any one to take the time to 
gc over to headquarters and look into the details 
of management as shown by the carefully kept 
books. On the one item of school books alone, 
which cost something near $20,000.00 a year, 
much money is saved the purchasers, an1 if the 
lceal board could deal direct with the publishers 
still more could be saved. Students are taught 
to preserve their books and those in good order 
are turned in to the school] authorities who allow 
an exchange price, then the old books are sold 
for the exchange price. In this way many 
families are able to cut the expense of buying 
beoks at least one-half. Only those in good 
eendition are accepted in exchange. This is an 
incentive for children to take care of their 
books, which inculeates habits of thrift. Before 
beoks are resold they are thoroly disinfected. 
When a bunch of men serve the public welfare 
patriotically they should be appreciated, and if 
their efforts are successful then commensurately 
commended. The lesson taught in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back”—not preaching so 
much but pointing out features worth mention- 
ing, will not only radiate sunshine and make the 
world happier, but make it easier to obtain men 
fcr other needs in community building, when 
occasion demands the right kind of men instead 
of those who seek office only for pay. This is 
another instance where salary is not essential to 
good service.” 

It would be interesting indeed if similar 
credit would be given publicly by business men 
t every school board that is doing efficient 
work. 

VISIT THE SCHOOLS. 

School board members constantly talk about 
the schools of their respective communities: 
they legislate for their schools but rarely visit 
them. For some members, the schoolhouses 
might as well be in Kamchatka—they never put 
a foot inside the doors. 


A school board’s entire work is not performed 
at the meetings even tho officially and legally 
it exists only “in meeting duly assembled.” In 
our judgment an immeasurable amount of good 
work can be done by the members as individuals 
by just “visiting” schoolrooms, by getting ac- 
quainted with teachers and principals, and by 
getting deeply into the atmosphere of the 
schools. The strong business or professional 
man can arouse enthusiasm and a spirit of work 
in teachers by his very presence; he can work 
wonders by his sympathy and co-operation. 

Some of the most efficient school-board mem- 
bers whom we have known have not been par- 
ticularly wonderful men of affairs, but rather 
quiet, interested, sympathetic individuals. They 
have studied the teachers and their problems; 
they have observed the schools at work; they 
have known the superintendent and have under- 
stood thoroly the difficulties he was overcoming. 
From actual experience and knowledge, these 
men were able to lay down policies and to plan 
a course of action. American school boards 
would be nearly ideal if all members actually 
became acquainted with the schools and based 
their action on first-hand knowledge. 


WILL NEW YORK TEACHERS 
UNIONIZE? 

An agitation for the formation of a labor 
union made up of teachers in the New York 
City schools is receiving much newspaper at- 
tention and is being strenuously fostered by 
organized labor. While the movement is receiv- 
ing support from a radical part of one associa- 
tion of the teachers, it is being generally op- 
posed by the more conservative rank and file, 
and by almost the entire supervisory and admin- 
istrative force. 

While it should be said here that the union 
movement is essential to the welfare of all men 
and women in the trades and industries, we can 
see no good reason for teachers to ally them- 
selves with any one class. The ideals and 
methods of the average union are incompatible 
with the dignity and influence of the teaching 
profession. The public character of the teach- 
er’s office, his importance as a social agent and 
his ability to right any wrongs which a school 
board or superintendent inflict upon him, make 
the union undesirable and unnecessary. Teach- 
ing as a profession will inevitably suffer from 
unionization. 

Far more important and directly helpful to 
our mind, would be a close federation of teach- 
ers and teachers’ organizations on national lines. 
A beginning has been made and the New York 
teachers may find a well directed outlet for their 
energies in espousing the cause of the national 
classroom teachers’ organization. 


A commercial man who accidentally spent 
two days in the headquarters hotel during the 
recent convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence, characterized the “lobby meetings” 
as the greatest soft-soaping, mutual-admiration 
aggregation in the world. 
haps, but rather truthful. 


A bit slangy, per- 


The school like every other public institution 
is ever beset by the evil of partisan politics. 
Everlasting preparedness is the only sure means 
of freedom. 


It isn’t always the greatest educator who looks 
dewn on his professional brethren. 

The new board is to be given autonomy in all 
things except taxation. 


The school-board member who always stops to 
consider the children before he proposes a meas- 
ure, may not make many innovations, but he 
seldom has occasion to regret them. 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Recent progress in American school architec- 
ture has been almost wholly in the direction of 
refinement of plan and design, and the past year 
has given evidence of no radical departures or 
innovations which denote a permanent tendency 
in type, construction or equipment. There have 
been, however, some interesting examples of the 
acceptance of principles which were first enun- 


ciated less than five years ago, and it may not 
be amiss to review several of them. 

The one-story type of schoolhouse, which was 
originated less than five years ago on the Pacific 
Goast, has received wide acceptance during the 
year just past. Architects in a number of 
cities have made important improvements on the 
pioneer examples in Oakland, Cal., and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in the direction of compactness, ease 
of circulation, and permanence of construction. 
he new buildings in Highland Park, Sioux 
Falls and Kansas City, exhibit a very clever 
double use of the assembly room, stage and kin- 
dergarten and a splendid insight into the social 
center possibilities of the school plant. In the 
direction of low first cost, safety and elasticity 
the one-story buildings have not been excelled. 
The type has still to demonstrate its absolute 
economy in operation and maintenance. There 
is evidence that it is slightly more expensive to 
heat and ventilate in a cold climate, and there 
are some doubts concerning the cost of keeping 
roofs, ete., in repair. Principals and teachers 
are not a unit in believing that the administra- 
tion of the one-story schools is as easy or effi- 
cient as two-story buildings, and there are many 
who see in the multiple use of assembly hall and 
kindergarten a cause of disturbance that is not 
unlike a fundamental defect which relegated the 
old Laneastrian school into oblivion. It is worth 
more than a passing mention to note that the 
London schools illustrated on another page, do 
not contain the familiar central hall of the one- 
story school. This central hall has until just 
recently been a feature of practically all British 
schoolhouses and may be traced back to the Lan- 
sastrian period. 

In the planning of the older multiple-storied 
school building, the greatest recent advance has 
come as the result of the adoption of the Gary 
scheme of alternate study, work and play in the 
New York City schools. In planning new build- 
ings and remodeling old ones for this use, Mr. 
} B. J. Snyder has eliminated the basement, 
except for heating and ventilating apparatus, 
and has turned the entire first floor into a play- 
room, a gymnasium, a workshop and a large 
auditorium. 

Perhaps the most original current work in 
school architecture will be found in the junior 
high schools which have been erected in several 
cities. They include the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades and follow in organization and man- 
agement, the best practice in the departmental- 
ized grade schools and smaller high schools. The 
buildings have large com\ination study and 
classrooms, small recitation rooms, shops and a 


small laboratory. The junior high school is 


still too young as a type of school to predict 
the ultimate character of the schoolhouse whieh 
will be best fitted for its work. 
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In the construction of school buildings there 
has been a notable awakening in the direction 
of fireproofing. The Peabody fire showed clearly 
that complete fireproofing is highly desirable 
and that safe exits consisting of non-inflam- 
mable corridors and stairways, separated from 
classrooms, basements, ete., by a positive fire 
and smoke stop, are essential to the lives of the 
pupils. Just here there is much need for edu- 
cation not only of school boards but of archi- 
tects and the public as well. 

Legislation for the year 1915 has not been as 
general or effective as might have been expected. 
In Illinois a splendid law compelling adequate 
ventilation and sanitation and fixing general 
standards for safety and completeness was en- 
acted and put in force. The effects, which will 
not be noticeable for a year or two, will un- 
dcubtedly show a complete revolution in school 
building standards in the rural and village 
schools. Very complete rules for schoolhouse 
construction were put in force in the states of 
Minnesota and New Jersey. ‘ihese tix definite 
minimum requirements for school buildings. 
‘They show what immense benefits are possible 
thru a rational, flexible plan of state control of 
school architecture. 

A gratifying improvement in the exterior 
appearance of some larger schools has resulted 
from the study of the possibilities of planting 
the school grounds with shrubbery and grass 
and arranging for the development of stairs, 
walks, balustrades and fences in harmony with 
the building. It has always appeared to us to 
be an artistic crime to set a well designed, ex- 
pensive schoolhouse in the midst of a barren 
waste of playground. A modest amount spent 
for developing the school grounds into a beauty 
spot worthy of a splendid school which it sur- 
rounds is never wasted. It is just as essential 
to the education of the children as any feature 
of the building. 

The single greatest unsolved problem of 
schoolhouse construction is that of cost. The 
rising building market, the requirements for 
vocational education and the demand for the 
wider use of the schoolhouse have all combined 
to add to the cost of new schoolhouses. Our 
system of covering new school construction by 
bond issues is at best an improvident public 
policy. It deserves not only study but positive 
action in the direction of a general acceptance 
of the plan of “pay as you go.” 


WHO SHALL CONTROL? 

It is not frequent that the heads of the busi- 
ness and mechanical departments of a school 
system clash with the superintendents of schools. 
Altho, the. former are in many, if not most 
cities, wholly independent of the superintendent, 
most secretaries and school business managers 
have a saving perspective of their own positions 
and recognize the necessary supremity of the 
superintendent. They defer accordingly to his 
wishes in all matters which affect the educa- 
tional efficiency of the schools. 

A well organized school system, like a well 
organized business, can have but one head and 
can be conducted for but one purpose. Any 
school system which has authority so divided 
that its policies are not clearly directed toward 
the educational welfare of the children, cannot 
do its best and must necessarily be the seat of 
endless friction and misdirected effort. 

In all administrative affairs the superintend- 
ent of schools is the head of the school system 
and it is his function to initiate all educational 
pelicies and to see that they are executed. In 
such matters as the selection of teachers, text- 
bceoks, ete., no school board secretary will assume 
to set his judgment against that of the superin- 
tendent. 


In the purchase of sites, in the planning and 
construction of school buildings, in the selec- 
tion of general school supplies and equipment, 
there is, however, frequent cause for clashes of 
judgment and authority. This is particularly 
true when the superintendent sets so high an 
educational ideal for himself that he is unwill- 
ing to apply commercial and common sense tests 
to his problems. Such a man is apt to chafe 
continually under the financial limitation which 
hampers the development of his work, and to be 
unwilling to see the point of view of the secre- 
tary who is most largely concerned with avoid- 
ing a deficit at the end of a fiscal year. 

It has always been our judgment that the 
school board secretary should be a man of broad 
experience in business matters, with a broad 
outlook and sufficient executive ability to man- 
age the large affairs entrusted to him. His atti- 
tude toward the superintendent of schools should 
be that of a public official who holds a position 
ccordinate with that of the superintendent and 
who appreciates that the product of his labors 
is but a means to an end over which the super- 
intendent has direct charge, namely, the edu- 
cation of the children. 

On the part of the superintendent, much 
trouble will be avoided if he will seek to under- 
stand the commercial and financial viewpoint 
ot the secretary and seek to co-operate with him 
i. every way that does not detract from the 
etiiciency of his own oftice. The secretary should 
be recognized by the superintendent as an 
expert in his field just as the superintendent 
recognizes the judgment of the heads of depart- 
ments in the high schools and the supervisors 
of special subjects. The superintendent should 
cultivate a sympathy for the viewpoint of the 
secretary and should modify his demands to 
mee* the reasonable financial and commercial 
tests which the secretary must necessarily apply 
ia all business affairs. If this is done and if, 
further, a spirit of consultation and co-opera- 
tion is developed, there need be no cause for 
friction whatever. 

The school board in finally deciding between 
the superintendent and the secretary in any 
matter of difference, should have as its ideal, the 
welfare of the schools and the relative dignity 


and importance of the positions of the two 
officials. 


SALARIES FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
PRESIDENTS? 


The proposals made from time to time that 
the presidents of school boards be paid salaries 
are as ill advised as would be a general move- 
ment to make the office of member salaried. 
Usually they arise from a desire to recognize 
substantially a competent, self-sacrificing presi- 
dent who spends considerable time from his 
business or profession in advancing the inter- 
ests of the schools. Several fundamental prin- 
ciples of school administration are overlooked 
here, worthy as many a president is, of any sal- 
ary which might be paid him. 

The Dallas (Tex.) News, in discussing the 
question, writes: 

“It would be a mistake to make the President 
of the Board of Public Education a salaried 
officer, as has been proposed, and confine his 
activities to the duties of that position. The 
trend of the times is that nearly all branches 
of municipal government should be adminis- 
tered by officers trained for that particular 
work, but that the policies should be dictated by 
directors who are themselves recognized suc- 
cesses in their several undertakings, and who 
represent the various angles of public opinion. 
With such an alliance of brains for the common 
object of conserving and promoting the institu- 
tions intrusted to their care, it is logical to ex- 
pect the maximum efficiency to be achieved. 
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“Emoluments of office should be the least of 
the inducements to attract men to such service. 
Their greatest satisfaction should be to know 
that they have devoted a part of their time to 
serving their country faithfully and well. The 
public, however, hardly would be justified in 
expecting such service without some compensa- 
tion, but the distinction, instead of the honor- 
arium, should be the principal reward. 

“On the other hand, those officers appointed 
by the directors to execute the policies evolved 
by the boards are usually dependent upon their 
compensation. Their salaries should be in pro- 
pertion to their responsibilities, experience and 
efficiency. It is, doubtful if a banker would be 
any more successful as an administrator in the 
publie school system than would the superin- 
tendent of public schools be as a banker. For 
lest results each must be trained in his special 
work.” 

In applying these general principles to the 
leeal situation, the News continues: 

“With perhaps a few exceptions, the present 
method of administering the public school sys- 
tem of Dallas is almost ideal. Men of high 
attainments, who are responsible to their con- 
stituency, formulate the policies. The details 
of administration devolve upon a superintend- 
ent, and the details of business management 
upon another officer. 

“Tf the office of President of the School Board 
were reduced to that of an occupation, it would 
scon be regarded as a spoil to be sought by poli- 
ticians. And if the president were paid, no dis- 
tinction could well be made between him and 
the other directors, or trustees, except perhaps 
in the degree of compensation. With this con- 
dition prevailing, the honor of serving in such a 
capacity soon would be subordinated to the more 
selfish object of personal profit, with the result 
that men of distinction could not be induced to 
serve in such capacities. There would, of course, 
be exceptions, but these exceptions would only 
emphasize the rule.” 


GIVING CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS 
DUE. 

It is rare that a local committee gives ex- 
pression to its appreciation of the good work 
done by the members of the school board. The 
usual portion of the average school board is 
criticism when school business is not transacted 
promptly, efficiently and economically. Good 
service is taken as a matter of course. 

In this connection a brief paragraph in the 
monthly news letter of the Muskogee National 
Pank at Muskogee, Okla., is of interest. The 
cashier of the bank in his letter to the business 
publie of the city writes: 

“The Muskogee School Board deserves much 
credit for its economical and efficient manage- 
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Knoxville Tribune. 
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ment. It will pay any one to take the time to 
gc over to headquarters and look into the details 
of management as shown by the carefully kept 
bcoks. On the one item of school books alone, 
which cost something near $20,000.00 a year, 
much money is saved the purchasers, an1 if the 
lceal board could deal direct with the publishers 
still more could be saved. Students are taught 
to preserve their books and those in good order 
are turned in to the school authorities who allow 
an exchange price, then the old books are sold 
for the exchange price. In this way many 
families are able to cut the expense of buying 
beoks at least one-half. Only those in good 
eendition are accepted in exchange. This is an 
incentive for children to take care of their 
books, which inculeates habits of thrift. Before 
beoks are resold they are thoroly disinfected. 
When a bunch of men serve the public welfare 
patriotically they should be appreciated, and if 
their efforts are successful then commensurately 
commended. The lesson taught in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back”—not preaching so 
much but pointing out features worth mention- 
ing, will not only radiate sunshine and make the 
world happier, but make it easier to obtain men 
fcr other needs in community building, when 
occasion demands the right kind of men instead 
of those who seek office only for pay. This is 
another instance where salary is not essential to 
good service.” 


It would be interesting indeed if similar 
credit would be given publicly by business men 


t» every school board that is doing efficient 
work. 


VISIT THE SCHOOLS. 

School board members constantly talk about 
the schools of their respective communities; 
they legislate for their schools but rarely visit 
them. For some members, the schoolhouses 
might as well be in Kamchatka—they never put 
a foot inside the doors. 


A school board’s entire work is not performed 
at the meetings even tho officially and legally 
it exists only “in meeting duly assembled.” In 
our judgment an immeasurable amount of good 
work can be done by the members as individuals 
by just “visiting” schoolrooms, by getting ac- 
quainted with teachers and principals, and by 
getting deeply into the atmosphere of the 
schools. The strong business or professional 
man can arouse enthusiasm and a spirit of work 
in teachers by his very presence; he can work 
wonders by his sympathy and co-operation. 

Some of the most efficient school-board mem- 
bers whom we have known have not been par- 
ticularly wonderful men of affairs, but rather 
quiet, interested, sympathetic individuals. They 
have studied the teachers and their problems; 
they have observed the schools at work; they 
have known the superintendent and have under- 
stood thoroly the difficulties he was overcoming. 
From actual experience and knowledge, these 
men were able to lay down policies and to plan 
a course of action. American school boards 
would be nearly ideal if all members actually 
became acquainted with the schools and based 
their action on first-hand knowledge. 


WILL NEW YORK TEACHERS 
UNIONIZE? 

An agitation for the formation of a labor 
union made up of teachers in the New York 
City schools is receiving much newspaper at- 
tention and is being strenuously fostered by 
organized labor. While the movement is receiv- 
ing support from a radical part of one associa- 
tion of the teachers, it is being generally op- 
posed by the more conservative rank and file, 
and by almost the entire supervisory and admin- 
istrative force. 

While it should be said here that the union 
movement is essential to the welfare of all men 
and women in the trades and industries, we can 
see no good reason for teachers to ally them- 
selves with any one class. The ideals and 
methods of the average union are incompatible 
with the dignity and influence of the teaching 
profession. The public character of the teach- 
er’s office, his importance as a social agent and 
his ability to right any wrongs which a school 
board or superintendent inflict upon him, make 
the union undesirable and unnecessary. Teach- 
ing as a profession will inevitably suffer from 
unionization. 

Far more important and directly helpful to 
our mind, would be a close federation of teach- 
ers and teachers’ organizations on national lines. 
A beginning has been made and the New York 
teachers may find a well directed outlet for their 
energies in espousing the cause of the national 
classroom teachers’ organization. 

A commercial man who accidentally spent 
two days in the headquarters hotel during the 
recent convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence, characterized the “lobby meetings” 
as the greatest soft-soaping, mutual-admiration 
aggregation in the world. A bit slangy, per- 
haps, but rather truthful. 


The school like every other public institution 
is ever beset by the evil of partisan politics. 
Everlasting preparedness is the only sure means 
of freedom. 


It isn’t always the greatest educator who looks 
dewn on his professional brethren. 


The new board is to be given autonomy in all 
things except taxation. 


The school-board member who always stops to 
consider the children before he proposes a meas- 
ure, may not make many innovations, but he 
seldom has occasion to regret them. 
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SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS: THE 


PROGRESS OF A QUARTER CENTURY > 


William Estabrook Chancellor, Hoge Professor of Political Science, 


A Specific Case of Organization. 

Lest this discussion should seem to be in the 
realm of theory, I cite here the board organiza- 
tion of Salt Lake City (5 members) as given in 
the School Survey Report,—Professor E. P. 


Cubberley, Chairman, 1915,—as follows, viz.: 
Committee on Teachers and School Work. 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 
Committee on Finance. 

Committee on Rules. 
Committee on School Law. 


This pretty plan provides a committee chair- 
manship for each member,—which pleases the 
natural human vanity. 

As might be anticipated, the survey found that 
the board was really a congeries of four boards, 
viz: one on educational affairs, another on 
finance, another on bnildings, and a fourth on 
miscellany. The four high salaried officers were 
really working under these committees, and the 
board as a whole merely confirmed what the 
smaller boards had done. No one should sup- 
pose that in such a case the work of the schools 
as a whole would be integrated and harmonious. 
The central board, that is, the real board, almost 
never operates, scarcely even in a crisis. 

Log-Rolling Makes Corruption Safe. 

Even worse conditions occur, where practically 
one man does as he pleases between board meet- 
ings, and thru log-rolling virtually compels all 
the other members to acquiesce in what he has 
done. This gives to him free range to do what 
he wills in the future. In my own experience, 
I had a case where one board member had three 
different partitioning fences built between the 
boys’ and the girls’ yards, each being torn down 
only to be replaced. In the end, the yard was 
left as it was originally without a fence at all, 
and properly so under the conditions. Yet three 

arpenters were paid for three fences and for 
their successive removals, and the board mem- 
ber completed two terms in office. 

But the tendency is all away from everything 
of that kind, whether involving corruption or 
not. The tendency is all toward no committees 
at all, toward leaving everything to be done by 
the salaried officers after being voted upon in 
full board meeting. The tendency is all toward 
treating the board as the public, the sovereignty, 
and the officers as the executive. 

Specific Appointment to Sociai Function. 

This, however, raises a lot of other questions. 
Is the tendency toward consolidating and inte- 
grating all the city departments under one com- 
mission or under a city manager, the schools in- 
cluded? Or is it toward making-the schools a 
corporation of themselves? Again, if the board 
is steadily to be sheared of its powers, as in the 
case of St. Paul already cited, how shall its 
members be persuaded to refrain from inter- 
fering with what is really pedagogical work? 
Omitting several other intermediate questions, 
one may ask the final one: Shall we discontinue 
the appointment of boards entirely? If the 
board is to be only advisory, why have a board 
at all? 

We may get an answer from history as well 
as from societal philosophy. Peoples have found 
that when they wish things done well, they must 
appoint men specifically to do them. For more 
than ten years, I have been trying upon all suit- 
able occasions to get others to see this point 


in its full light. Ten years ago, a bill was be- 


fore the New Jersey Senate to appoint a board 
of school estimate for every city, consisting 
of the city mayor, the city auditor, the city 
treasurer, and the board of education president. 


University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
(Concluded from March Issue) 


The purpose of this board was to harmonize the 
relations between city councils and city boards, 
each being a corporation independent of the 
other. I appeared before the Senate and urged 
that city councils and city boards should be 
authorized to appoint their own representatives. 
It seemed to me that a board might wish one 
man to be its moderator and by the same token 
not wish him to be their advocate. In truth, 
men of different temperaments are required. I 
argued also that a city auditor was seldom a 
man of large public spirit, and that a man who 
had been elected by popular vote would better 
understand and more fairly reflect public opin- 
ion. In the end, the legislature did in fact make 
a board of school estimate, two men from coun- 
cils, two from boards, and the mayor. This has 
continued to this day. It is a compromise be- 
tween the two extremes, one of making the board 
of education entirely independent, and the other 
of making it entirely dependent upon the city 
council. 

Of course, this is a mere compromise, and it 
does not go to the dividing line of the principle. 
The Autonomous Board. 

One who fixes his mind upon the great trend 
toward the city manager plan and the still 
greater trend toward commission government, or 
toward some compromise that uses features of 
each plan, will form the notion that the schools 
are coming under the direct contro] of the gen- 
eral city government. It is well to remember 
that because a man is a mayor or a commis- 
sioner, he is not necessarily hostile to schools, 
also that because a man is a board member, he 
is not necessarily loyal to schools, and that be- 
cause a man is a city school superintendent, it 
is not certain that he is competent to judge edu- 
cational questions. Consequently, one is obliged 
to go below the surface of each separate situa- 
tion. It is obviously impossible to undertake 
any such inquiry here. But despite all the per- 
sonal features of each situation, there is never- 
theless an underlying and a controlling prin- 
ciple. Some boards are independent municipal 
ecrporations; and such a corporation has equal 
jurisdiction with the city council (or other 
body governing the jurisdiction in other mat- 
ters) over the city. It assesses, taxes, bonds, 
buys, holds and sells real and personal property, 
sues, defends, holds elections, and is a sovereign- 
ty under the State. (Terms are much misused 
in this field, but the proper juridical term for 
an autonomous school board is “separate co- 
ordinate.” ) 


We should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by persons either anxious to deceive us or them- 
selves deceived in this matter. When a corpora- 
tion purports to be separate, independent and 
co-ordinate, and yet is compelled to depend upon 
some other corporation for its funds, then it is 
not what it purports to be but is allied, depend- 
ent and subordinate. The latter is the case with 
the schools in whatever commission governed 
cities have no separate boards with separate tax- 
ing and bonding powers. Whoever controls the 
purse, controls the institution. 

The Distribution of Various Kinds of Boards. 

Let us now in this light examine some of the 
situations in commission-governed cities. 

In New Orleans, where there is an elected 
board, the city commission controls funds and 
buildings. In consequence, the board is sub- 
ordinate. On: this basis, board membership 
would be considered as political schooling for 
young men or as retirement for old men. 
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Thruout California, the county commissioners 
ere over the boards of education, which are 
therefore independent of city councils or com- 
missions but subordinate to county officers. The 
same is true of Oregon and of Washington. 
County control is primitive; it is grangerism. 

In Nashville, Tenn., the board is merely a 
creature of the city commission. Specialization 
and differentiation, not consolidation, marks 
progress in civilization. 

In Lowell, Mass., the city council really man- 
ages finances. A veto without appeal is really 
perfect control, and is so meant by the legisla- 
ture that establishes it. Here the school board 
is in tutelage to the council, a state to be re- 
sented by full-grown men. 

According to the census of 1910, there were 
100 cities with over 53,650 population each. Of 
these, 24 have commission government. But of 
these 24 with commission government, only 
eleven have boards in subordination either to 
councils (commissions included) or to county 
supervisors. This means that the notion of 
a unified city government was compelled to 
limit itself in a majority of cases to the societal 
field “except education.” The people are afraid 
to allow education to be averaged with and in 
most cases therefore sidetracked by other in- 
terests. 

Ignoring the question of commissions, boards 
of works and boards of estimates, let us review 
each of the really great cities. 

In New York, at this writing, the contest is 
on as to whether or not the board of education is 
a separate, independent and co-ordinate corpora- 
tion. The mayor says that it is subordinate to 
the board of estimate. The board insists that it 
is independent. Commission notions are by no 
means likely to get control of the New York 
City public mind. It will be many a long year 
before the city gives up its separate board, and 
it the mayor wins, it will be but a temporary 
victory for the notion of unification thru sub- 
ordination, which means dependency and in- 
feriority, because the legislature will quickly 
correct it. 

In Chicago, the mayor appoints the board, 
but council has only little contro! of the money 
affairs. Yet that little is too much. 

In Philadelphia and in St. Louis, the boards 
are both nominally and actually free from the 
city government. 

In Boston, the school committee must report 
to the mayor, but his veto may be overruled by 
a vote of four out of the five members. The 
committee is not fully a free corporation, but it 
is substantially such. The schoolhouse commis- 
sion takes some of its powers. The laws need 
codification and simplification. 

In Cleveland, an absurd budget commission 
controls finances. 

In Baltimore, the board is a helpless creature 
of the city government. 

In Pittsburgh, the situation is like that in 
Philadelphia. 

In Detroit, the board is subject in money mat 
ters to the city government. 

The case of Buffalo will soon be similar to 
that of Detroit. 

In San Francisco, the county supervisors con 
trol money matters. 

The case of Milwaukee is similar to that of 
Philadelphia. 

We might review the entire one hundred cities, 
but all that we should then know would be the 
details of a great struggle. Minneapolis has an 
utterly preposterous board of estimate and levy. 





(Continued on Page 36) 
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William Shakespeare , 
Born April 23, 1564 im 
Died April 23, 1616 iH 
1916 E 

Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 
and his time to the world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good Queen 
Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance of the ter- 
centenary of the “Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you 
will find here abundant material for your needs. 





AS YOU LIKE IT MERCHANT OF VENICE OTHELLO 





17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenw od Tree ; 17163 Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Shylock’s Rebuke 88338 Act I Brindisi (Clink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato i 
Dr. Arne.) Raymond Dixon an horus Frank Burbeck 83466 Act II. Othello’s Creed Titta Ruflo 
17717 Act II, Scene 7 Song: Blow Blow, Thou Winter Wind 55060 Act IIT, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred? 7071 +N I ver I well 
(R. J. S. Stevens.) Keinald Werrenrath and Chorus (Stevensun. ) lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrat! a ie See. & eee Enrico Caruso 
17623 Act 1V, Scene Song: What Shall He ~~ A ho Kille 64194 Act IV, Scene l. Recitation: Mercy Speec! Ellen Terry We Swear by Heaven and Earth. Caruso-Ruffo 
the Deer (Bishop.) 1 Male Quartet 35279 Act I\ Desdemona's Song—Oh, Willow, Willow. Olive Kline 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a lover and His Loss 83149 Ave Maria Melba 
(Morley Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonou; MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 74217 Death of Othello. Sosa 
t ene Lecitatic The Duke's Speech. 3en Greet ie 
Act II, Scene 1 Re 1; 7 Duk oper om Ben Gre ) Overture. (Nicolai.) Symphony Orchestra of London 
163 Scene Recitation: The Seven Ag of Mar : oa 
171 Act II, om Re ation: The Seven Ages « Na i Busheck 1 4 Song Greensleeves’ (very olc). Raymond Dixon ROMEO AND JULIET 
CYMBELINE 88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 88421 Lovely Angel. F Clement 
64218 Act Il. Scene 3. Song: Ilar Hark, the I.ark z arrar-Clement 
t ' an Williams 17702 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, Ladic 102 Fairest Sun Arise Lambert Murphy 
(>tevens. ) Raymond Dix 424( Act I\ Juliet’s Potion Scene. Ellen Terry 
HAMLET 64191 Act II, Scene 2. Recitation: I Ilave Brought Claudi 4s tior Pryor’s Band 
17717 Act IV, Scene Tra nal Songs of Ophe Olive Kline en Fees 17866 Juliet’s Slumber ounod Victor Concert Orchestra 
1 Act III, Scexe Recitat } Frank Burbe 1711S Act II, Scene 3. Recitation: Denedick’s Idea of a Wife | 
' oe thie Ben Greet 
171 Act III, Scene Recitation: Hamlet « Friends o —_ THE TEMPEST 
4 Act 1V, Sc ] a: OF sh I MACBETH 1 $ ActlI, ene Ariel's Songs: Come Unto These Yellow : 
Lilen Terr Ss Actll. S 1 R tati Str I ‘ el Ben ( ‘ Sands, (Purcel Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
33235 t Scene Re ation ke Upon 1 en Gree : 
P i 1) Act I. Scene z Full Fathom Five 
JULIUS CAESAR (R. Juhnson.) Reinald Werrenrath 
35216 Act III, Scene 2. Antony's Address Frank Burbeck a NIGHT’S DREAM 1 ) het Veen 8, “Witere tie Sec teeta 
1819 erture (Mendelsso ) Vi r Concert Orchestra CR. Johnson.) Reinald Werrenrath 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH cian ‘Steamed aie Sieaiaee Pryor's Band 
16912 Act III, Scene 2. Wolsey’s Farewell t £3048 Wedding ee ey er ee a ee nee TWELFTH NIGHT 
aon 35238 Selection of Principal Airs. (Mendelssohn P Band 17662 Act II, Scene 3. Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine 
5506 Act Il, Scen Song: Ye Spotted Snakes (W. Byrd Raymond Dixo ; 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE (Mendelssolin.) Victor Women's Choru 17724 Act IT, Scene Old Catch: Hold Thy Peace, The ; 
17662 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Awa 5863 Duet: I Know a Bank. (Horn knave Dixon, Werrenrath and Ho 
Traditional Raymond Dixon Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dunlay 17662 Act II, Scene 4. Come Awa Death. Raymond Dixon 
64252 Song Tak © Take Those Lips Away (Sennett 17209 Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale 1 4 Act V, Scene 1 When That I Wasa Little Tiny Bov 
John McCormack Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker Kaymond Dixon and Chorus 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA THE BUTTERFLY _FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE 


17634 Act IV, Scene Serenade ; Who is Sylvia? 17845 From ‘‘Country Dan e Tunes," Set 1 17847 Three Jolly Sheepskins. Fr remy *“Sword 
(Schubert = Reinald Werrenrath (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) Englis Danses a f Northern England,'’ Book 2 
: ' Country Dance Victor Band (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) English 

Sword Dance. Victor Band 


POEMS AND SONNETS THREE MEET 
3 Lo, He e Gentle Lark ( Bishop.) 1784 The Pleasures of the Town Frow COUNTRY DANCE 


Nellie Melba **Country Dance Tunes Set Arr 4 Pop Goes the Weasel. 


by Cecil J. Sharp English < ntr | 


ideas: —— at ates MAY POLE DANCE 
GODDESSES 1 Liuff King Hal. English Folk Dance. 


846 From ‘“‘Country Dance Tunes 4 
© t y Cecil J arp nguish MINUET 
Old English Dances - a Dance r SI vi a Ban , Juan (Mozart ) 


ROW WELL, YE MARINERS = PROFESSIONAL BEORRIS MORRIS DANCE 


From ‘‘Country Dance Tunes,*’ Set ¢ 17846 From ‘Morris Dance Tunes."' Set 3 ] num Bunches English Folk Dance 
(Arr. by Cecil J. Shari 7 i ngli Arr harp- Macilwaine } l 
har} 


Cosates Dine, Vicser Mas Morris Dance. Vi tor E Band RIBBON DANCE ; 
i ecil Sharp.) 
JAMAICA Sr eae ee : 
Gita ewe Se SHEPHERD’S HEY 


17801 From “‘Country Dance Tunes Set 4 “Sv Dances of Northern Fnglan 
Arr. by Cecil J. Shary Englis Be “% l (Arr. by Cecil J. Shary 28 Vrom “Morris Dance Tunes." No Cecil 
Country Dance Victor Ban English Sword Dance V ctor Bar Shary 











Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beauti- 
ful records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 
For full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 


$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the » 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 


by irresponsible people. 
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ECONOMIZE 


By making your 


Free Text Books Last 
Twice as Long as 
Usual 


It is being accomplished 
in hundreds and thous- 
ands of schools by using 
the 


Holden Book Covers 


Made of Unfinished Leatherette---Waterproof, 
Germ Proof, Weatherproof --Wears Like Leather 


Strictly One Piece---One Price 
The Strongest, Most Durable, 
Most Sanitary Cover Made 


We make Three Grades of Material — 


Three Prices 
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The stability of the Johnson Service Company, and 
the exclusive merits of the Johnson System offer 
you the greatest value in temperature regulation 


The Johnson Service Company is the pioneer manufac- 
turer of temperature regulation system. The stability 
and responsibility of the Company is established by 
years of big successful business, the superiority of 
the Johnson System is demonstrated by hundreds of 
installations in high-grade school buildings, office 
buildings, apartments and residences. It is the 
Johnson System that has made temperature reg- 
ulation a standard equipment for high-grade 
buildings. 


Johnson System 


of Temperature Regulation 


—automatically maintains an uniform temperature 
no matter what the heating system—effects fuel econ- 
omy at the same time it insures the consistent com- 






The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
SPRINGFIELD, 





SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION AND 
FUNCTIONS. 
(Continued from Page 34) 

The largest city in this country to be con- 
trolled by a commission is Buffalo, with some- 
what above 400,000 people. It is very doubtful 
whether the plan will ever be tried in any larger 
city. 

Benevolent One-Man Power Impossible. 

There is something illogical in the notion 
that a commission of five should have one edu- 
cational commissioner, who should then ap- 
point one school head. Thereafter, what is the 
one commissioner to do? No doubt, the same 
question arises as to a board of education, but 
the difference is that a board of five may by con- 
ference fairly represent average intelligent pub- 
lic opinion. One man cannot do this. The 
truth is, and I speak from many years of experi- 
ence, the school superintendent needs a board 
of education in order to keep his course in the 
light of public interests and concerns. He needs 
a board, a good board. It must be very disagree- 
able to work for one commissioner to whom one 
owes his official life. A Cleveland superintend- 
ent in the days of the sole director there fre- 
quently expressed himself with vigor upon this 
point. It is impossible to work for the whole 
city when one man stands between oneself and 
one’s view of the field. One cannot serve 
humanity and one master. Boards should be 
large enough for every employe to forget that 
he is working for individuals. 

There may be a trend toward commission and 
city manager p!| There may even be experi- 
mentation in schoo! management without boards, 
but benevolent on n power is about as bad 
as malevo'ent one-man power. The evil is partly 
in the one-man feature. In a true sense, a bene- 
volent despot is a contradiction in terms. There 
is no truth in the saying that the best of all 







MASS. 


governments would be government by one man 
who is a saint and a seer. No Czar can be 
either good or wise. His very goodness and wis- 
dom would be severe, even paralyzing limita- 
tions upon the efficient goodness of all his sub- 
jects, for there would then be no free men under 
him. There lies the fatal strength of the com- 
mission government, where one man rules his 
own department. The willingness to be an 
autocrat is itself wickedness. There is a case 
in this country where a city school superintend- 
ent takes appointment and orders from a com- 
missioner who draws one-half as much salary. 
Such a ease is likely to mix tragedy with humor. 


however, cover the theme here, which is the his- 
tory of the matter. This may he illustrated by 
the case of Buffalo. It has had no board until 
now under the commission charter. Despite 
the reduction of the number of city officers, the 
commission makers felt that the old committee 
of the board of aldermen that acted really as a 
board of education in times past served too use- 
ful a function for it to be entirely displaced. 
The new board simply replaces the old com- 
mittee. 


Complaint is frequently made that no informa- 
tion can be secured from that jurisdiction as 
te the powers of the board. This is entirely 
reasonable. There are 64 contradictions in the 
statute creating the present situation, and these 
are intentional. The best lawyers, the very 


fort absolutely essential for efficient school work. 
Write for list of Johnson System Schools. 


Johnson Service Company 
New York 


Chicago Milwaukee, Wis. 


of polities whether or not the board can hold the an 
District Commissioners to its own estimate. saa 
The district is an appanage of Congress. Hence, pies 
a commission with no legislative powers but with ndi 
heavy executive duties is ideal for Congress. It ies 
is too busy to find fault. I 
A recent visit to a famous commission- nie 
governed city caused me to believe that the com- - 
mission was a perfect agency for the plans of ; gov 
the great men of the city. That commission wilt 
government is without the time-approved demo- obj 
cratic safeguards everyone knows. lean 
The trend toward commission government has gov 
stopped and balked right at the question of sae 
Various Commissions. school control. The advocates of such govern- Jer 
Reciting what the present displays does not, ment are afraid to put the schools in shackles. tax 
Therefore, they let the board of education stand, sid 
economy or not. It may indeed be doubted Or} 
whether the people of many cities would endure latt 
the control of the youth by a single individual. dir 
It is well enough to put streets and sewers and at 
fire engines and police under a commission, but ie 
boys and girls from nearly every home,—they " 
make the matter look different. tha 
The commission style of government is simply a 
the extreme of the short ballot theory, which the hig 
voters of the ‘State of New York recently de fo} 
Another illustration is that of Washington. feated in the new constitution plan by over in 
100,000 votes. Trust the people to sme!] tyranny! lef 
This is not to say that there is no proper limit pu 
to the number of elective officers, but it is to say ¢ 
that there is a “golden mean.” The man who Q 
wishes power thru having but few public officials to 
to reach seduces the vote of the lazy by em f 
phasizing the ease with which the short ballot f 


courts themselves, cannot find out what the 
statute means. No one knows the legal process 
of removing a teacher. No one knows whether 
or not the board can make a budget that the 
District Commissioners cannot change, but 
everyone knows that Congress makes the appro- 
priations. In consequence, it is merely a matter 





can be examined and voted. It is a safe proposi- 
tion that in politics the easy is the dangerous. 
Government in New York City was “easy” un 
der Tweed and again under Croker: it would 
have been still ‘easier,’ had there been commis- 
sion government. 
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NEW YORK 


We have reached in America the complete 
separation of church and state, a separation so 
complete that government will not even tax 
church property lest taxing it make government 
indirectly responsjble for the condition of the 
church. 

It is possible almost as completely to separate 
government and education, state and school. It 
is true that both the public school and gereral 
government alike depend upon taxation. But it 
will prove possible to find different forms and 
objects of taxation to support school from those 
used to support state,—just as the United States 
government finds different forms and objects of 
taxation from those used by the state. New 
Jersey has long resorted to state corporation 
taxes, diverting a large part of the returns to 
school uses thru distribution to the localities. 
Other states are using inheritance duties. These 
latter are certain to increase until only a man’s 
direct heirs and his near blood kin get his estate 
at all, and even these, save the widows, will pay 
great death duties on great estates. 

There is another increasing form of wealth 


that is coming to state uses, and especially to the 
school,—direet gifts from the rich. It would be 
highly profitable for some man who is working 


for the doctorate in education to take up the 
Mivestigation of all cases where the rich have 


left or given in their lifetimes large sums to 
public education. There are many, many such 
cases every year. But they are not yet tabulated 
a lone with the benefactions to libraries and 


irches. The benefactions for the schools go 
r nstruction of buildings, for equipment, 
funds to boards, and for funds to endow 
‘nnuated teachers. 
re again the truth that organization must 
v function is exemplified. A board that has 
h schoo] built and maintained by a private 
ion needs a committee responsible for 


Models for lantern slide use from 
$22 up. 


Models for the projection of 
opaque objects, such as maps, 
photos, specimens, etc., $35 up. 
Combination models for both 
forms of projection, with instant 
interchange, $45 up. 






Bausch 8 lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A high grade projection lantern—unusually valuable for edu- 
cational work because of its marvellously clear definition, its 
simplicity of operation and 
its durability. The new 
illuminating equipment of 
the Balopticon consists of 
a noiseless, automatic Maz- 
da lamp giving far more 
brilliant lighting than the 
arc lamp—at less cost for 
current. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 


Write for our illustrated catalog of ‘‘School Equipment” or for special price lists of Balopticons or Microscopes 


usch 4 Jomb Optical ©. 


551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American makers of high grade Optical Products. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 








trusts and investments. Perhaps, planning for 
such committees would persuade the rich to 
endow them. Let us not be too suspicious of 
the rich,—They are far more reliable than the 
politicians with whom most schoolmen have to 
deal so much! Many of us had our higher edu- 
cztions in whole or in part thru the founda- 
tions of the rich. 
The Qualities of School Systems. 

There are four ways to appoint boards,—by 
the mayor, by the commission, by the council 
IZES OF BOARDS - 1912 





— : members 184 
365 5 " - Small 
236 6 ' Boards 
306 7 . ) 
27 8 _ ) 458 
7 . )- Medium 
20 10 . Boards 
S al ’ 
19 12 . 
3 13 u 
2 14 . , 
s i " - Large 
1 16 ” Boards 
1 19 . 
5 es ) 


CITIES UNDER 25,000 POPULATION 


Length of Terms 


4 1 Year 
115 2 " )- Short 
714 3 " 
157 4 7 . sid 
50 5 n j- Mioderate 
192. 6 = 
2 9 " a Long 


CITIES UNDER 25,000 POPULATION 








Microscopes 
THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


Our sixty; years’] experienceTas 
the leading optical manufacturers 
of America is your warranty of 
dependability. Leading educa- 
tional institutions endorse Bausch 
and Lomb Microscopes because 
of their superior optical efficiency, 
their ease of manipulation, their 
reliable construction and their 
practical improvements. 


Simple Microscopes range in price from 
$18 up. 


Compound Microscopes in many models 
from $22 up. 


Model F-2 (illustrated) was designed 
primarily for school use. Its long curv- 
ed handle arm gives unusual space for 
manipulation. 


and by some court. This reduces the burden 
upon the electors. There are several ways to 
elect boards. One is at large. Another is by 
wards. Another is to nominate from wards but 
to elect upon a general ticket at large. 

It is often said that we can get no clear light 
upon this matter, as to which is better. But | 
think that we can get that light. 

To this end, I submit a list of the ranking 
thirty cities of this country. Upon the right 
ot each name is the population rank. To the 
left is my own opinion as to the grade of schools 
maintained by each city relatively to all the 
others. I am well aware that no two men will 
agree upon this latter point, but I submit that 
any two men who like myself have visited almost 
every one of these school systems within a few 
years will agree that in general the list is cor- 
rect. No intelligent man would place the schools 
ot Grade C with those of Grade A, nor those of 
Grade D with those of Grade B. I claim no 
higher accuracy than that my errors do not 
exceed one grade. 

This is the list, viz.: 


Elected. Appointed. 
4. Ge G06 ....5 1. New York ..... B 
2 erraee. A 2. Chicago ........ Cc 
6. Cleveland ...... C 3. Philadelphia ...D 
DES dbaeaees B+ 7. Baltimore ...... D 
12. Milwaukee .....B 8. Pittsburgh .....D+¢+ 
13. Cincinnati ..... B 11. San Francisco. .D 
15. New Orleans ...C+ 14. Newark ....... A 
17. Los Angeles ...A 16. Washington ....D 
18. Minneapolis ....B+ 19. Jersey City ....A 
20. Kansas City ...A None 
a ee B - . 
22. Indianapolis ...A 10. BURA ...6 250% B 
23. Providence ....B (Which should 
24. Louisville ...... C count as under an 
25. Rochester ...... B elected board. See 
37. TROVE. ccs cas B text.) 
$8. Portiané ....<«. C+ 26. St. Paul ....... C 
29. Columbus ...... D 
Oe RE © S50 ev aven B 
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Preparedness 
For Fire! 


IS YOUR SCHOOL 
PREPARED FOR FIRE? 


In this age when “Prepared- 
ness” and “Safety First’’ are the 
slogans of the nation every citi- 
zen should see that the school 
buildings are fortified against 
FIRE—the arch-enemy of safe- 
ty and the greatest destroyer of 
life and property. 








Preparedness and Safety First 
are possible through the use of 
THE DAHLSTROM PRO- 
DUCTS — hollow metal doors, 
windows, trim, ete., that defy 
both fire and time. 

The otherwise fireproof school 
building can be really and truly 
prepared and made firesafe by 
the use of THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS instead of com- 
bustible and slow burning mater- 
ials. Each and every room can 
easily be made a separate and 
distinct fireproof unit. 

The booklet “SAFETY 
FIRST FOR SCHOOLS” tells 
you how to construct school 
buildings in a safe and sane 
manner, making them fireproof 
and firesafe in reality and not 
merely in name. 

A copy for the asking. Ad- 


| 


Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 
an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when lany 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


(non poisonous ) 








dress: 


The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
New York Office: 130 East 15th Street 


No. 10 Blackstone Avenue 


Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


+ Means now undergoing radical improvement 
likely soon to raise the grade. 

— Means now rapidly retrograding. Several 
other cities are probably retrograding; but let 
charity hide them for awhile yet. 

It would be easy to take this list apart and to 
set the names in groups showing how the boards 
were elected or appointed. But this is unneces- 
sary. What is shown is that the elected boards 
maintain on the whole far better schools. The 
only A schools in the appointed list are those in 
the two ranking cities of New Jersey, where 
there has been strong state supervision and where 
very able men have long been superintendents. 
But even so the average of the appointed boards 
is but C, and barely that, while the average of 
the elected boards is B. It cannot be denied 
that appointed boards are inclined to get good 
school superintendents. Were only the merits 
of the superintendents under review, these lists 
would greatly differ. 


Another List of Cities. 

In preparing a list of the smaller cities of the 
country that had won wide recognition for good 
or original school work, I found that almost 
everyone of such cities has an elected board of 
education. It would be invidious to print the 
list, for there would be too much of the personal 
factor involved. It contains cities in half the 
States of the Union. One such city requires 
mention,—Gary, Indiana, now famous thruout 
the world. Here the board of but three men is 
appointed by the city council. How then may 
we account for the high measure of originality 
developed there? By the resistance of the pub- 
lie to the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has never been able to control city polities. 
The men in power have meant to do everything 
they could to show the world that they are 
politically free and perfectly responsible. It 
may be doubted whether under a large board the 


experiments would have been allowed to go so 
far. Elected boards have allowed much more 
liberty to their educators than have appointed 
boards. There are elected, not appointed boards, 
in such cities as Newton, Massachusetts, and 
Boise, Idaho, where the schools are as original! 
as in Gary. Twenty other similar cases might 
be cited of freedom under elected boards. The 
Gary plan boils down to a complete school course 
in every building, and free electives for entrance 
to high school graduation, with evening exten- 
sion courses for all. Perhaps several other cities 
merit equal publicity. 


The Tests of a Fine School System. 

By the grades here suggested, I do not mean to 
measure the conscientiousness of the class teach- 
ers. [I mean the total influence of the schools. 
There are just as good teachers in many schools 
of the D cities as in those of the A cities. Nor 
da I mean progressive courses of study. It is 
true that in general the C and the D cities are 
backward in their courses, but this is not true of 
all of them, for several of the least cheerful 
cities have good new courses. But when a city 
keeps changing its superintendent, never pen- 
sions its teachers, is forever quarrelling within 
itself, pays wretched salaries, is excessively par- 
simonious, has generally poor school buildings, 
takes no part in the national development of 
education, has no power to praise, love or ad- 
mire its own best educators, has its good work 
only “on paper,” then it should, for one or more 
of these reasons, be declassed as compared with 
better cities. 

Why Public Elections Promote the School 

Welfare. 

High as the price is, one of the best means to 
elevate the schools is to make the board elective 
at large, to make it small, to make the terms of 
the members long, to have the election he'd at a 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


special time, and to canvass school issues thoroly 
in the newspapers. The schools are worth think- 
ing about, and talking over once a year. They 
should not be governed by men quietly slid in 
by some tactful appointing power. That is not 
democracy but diplomacy. 

This raises the question as to how we are to 
get rid of the impasse in American government, 
in this instance, of the impasse in, the schools. 
The impasse is what is known vulgarly in Wash- 
ington, and perhaps elsewhere, as “passing the 
buck” from a childhood game in which a buck- 
eye (horse chestnut) is passed from hand to 
hand thru a circle of hands while some person in 
the midd'e of the ring tries to guess where the 
chestnut is. The impasse results from failure 
to locate responsibility. 

To avoid the impasse, several measures need 
to be taken. One is to keep the governing body 
small. It is easier in large bodies than in small 
ones to shirk responsibility and to blame some 
one else. 


Another measure is to elect men for specific 
duties. Any appointed officer can calmly charge 


his appointing power with orders or at least un- 


derstandings upon any point whatever. But he 
cannot evade responsibility when elected at 
large apparently on his own merits. 

A third measure is to collect powers, ~in this 
instance, to make the board of education autono 
mous. 

Some Historical Incidents. 


A few items of history will help to an under- 
standing of this matter. It is only a little while 
ago when Savannah ceased to have a board of 
twelve members, of whom nine were self-per- 
petuating. It is one of the worst features of the 
present Ohio school law that when a vacancy 


occurs by death or by resignation or otherwise, 
the board fills it. 
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These three high schools 


and many others have installed 





Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


to facilitate executive supervision by intercommunication. 





Write Dept. 204-BA for a list 
of schools that have successful 
Inter-phone installations. 


Within the period under review, the following 
reductions have taken place, viz.: 

Boston from 24 to 5 members. Baltimore 
from 29 to 9. St. Louis from 21 to 12. Indian- 
apolis from 11 to 5. Rochester from 16 to 5. 
Milwaukee from 21 to 15. Newark from 32 to 9. 

In 1909, the new St. Louis charter gave to the 
superintendent the power to initiate all educa- 
tional matters; and in 1911, this power was con- 
firmed by the courts. Now the city superintend- 
ent names and places all of his assistants. 

It is an item of personal history, but I well 
remember when twenty years ago and more a 
Brooklyn high school committee selected at a 
single session all the new teachers for a new 
high school. All candidates appeared in per- 
son. The city school superintendent was not 
even present. The new high school principal 
was present, but in not one case was he asked 
or did he undertake to give any opinion. [| sat 
thru the entire performance, and was one of the 
Greater New York saw that no 
such wrong should be done when the cities were 
consolidated a few years later. For these things 
are wrong even tho, as in the case cited, the 


men chosen. 


' 


chairman of the committee was a very learned 
scientific man and a capable executive. 
Teachers’ Advisory Council. 

In 1902, there was established in Bloomfield, 

N. J., the first teachers’ advisory council known 

It operated quietly, tak- 

nto consideration mainly the choice of text- 

ks and the preparation of new courses of 


ir school system. 


idy. A similar advisory council was estab- 


ed a few years later in Paterson, N. J., and 
n in Washington, D. C. Now there are such 
‘ils in New York City and in St. Paul 
legal status, and in several other places 
rut such status. Of course, such a council 
and may not be a product of democracy. 
nembers should be chosen in whole or in the 


Inter-phones require no operator other than the user, and will 
put the principal in instant communication with any one of the 
teaching staff. 


They will save trips to and from the classrooms, take the place 
of messengers, and enable the principal to give directions while 
visiting a classroom. 


Western Electric 


INCORPORATED 


ompany 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oaklaod 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis St, Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electrical Development. Do it Electrically’ 


majority by secret ballot of the teachers of the 
jurisdiction, and it is highly important that the 
superior officers of the school system should not 
be members of such a council. 


A teachers’ advisory council with membership 
created by the board and superintcnient fails 
of its function inevitably. What is desired is 
the frank view of the class teachers of all grades. 
Such a council should meet monthly or fort- 
nightly, reporting its recommendations in writ- 
ing; and it should have a wide field. It should 
not be too large in number. 


Such a council does not limit the powers of 
the board, but it serves the useful function of 
expressing the opinion of the workers far more 
freely and often more intelligently than in- 
dividuals can. This type of teacher organiza- 
tion is likely to spread generally thru the coun 
try. 

Rules and Regulations. 

Another way to get progress is to draw up 
rules and regulations of the right kind, short, 
clear and specific. It is good human nature to 
wish to play every game acording to its rules. 
One who has sat at hundreds of board meetings 
might recall numerous instances where mistaken 


IDEAL BOARD ORGANIZATIO} 
Chairman or President 
Salaried Officers 
Secretary and Clerks 


Auditor 


Treasurer and Bookkeepers Chairman of 


Medical Inspectors Board of 
Superintendent of Schools -- Examiners 
Superintendent Purchasing School All 


Agent Architect Teachers 


of Buildings 
Standing Committees 
On Finances - 
On Laws and Regulations - 
On Educational Interests - 
On Employes - Whole Board in Committee 


1/3 of membership 


“ " 
" “ 





Write to Dept. 204-BA for fur- 
ther information regarding these 
efficient school helps. 


enthusiasts or plotters for their own benefit have 
suddenly been brought to book by a rule that 
ended the proposition. It is exceedingly hard to 
get any group of men to play against the rules. 
Rules do not allow many quarrels to go far. 

A good board will take pains to find the ac- 
cepted rules, and in ‘the absence of proper rules 
to draw them up. Owing to the great differences 
in state laws and in board powers, it is not pos- 
sible to frame many general rules that will fit 
al] cases. But a few may be cited, viz. : 

The board shall meet every —— or at the call 
of the President upon not less than one day’s 
notice in writing. 


(For example, every fortnight at eight 
o’clock. ) 

All board meetings shall be held in ——; and 
all meetings save those —— shall be open to the 
public. 


(For example, those concerning the discharge 
of teachers or serious cases of school discipline.) 

(For example, in the hall of the board of edu- 
cation, board’s room.) 

All elections of officers shall be by ballot. 

No money shall be expended save by votes of 
appropriation and of acceptance of the bill, which 
votes shall not take place in any instance less 
than one month apart. 

No teacher or other educational employe may 
be appointed, transferred, promoted or demoted, 
increased or reduced in pay or discharged with- 
out the written prior recommendation of the 
superintendent in writing. In an increasing 
number of states, teachers are now guaranteed 
tenure and public hearings when under charges. 

No bill shall be approved without the written 
voucher of the proper officer of the board. 

All rules and regulations for the educational 
government of the schools shall be established 
by the written advice of the superintendent and 
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This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 


tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. It is en- | 
| 


will surely meet with your approval. 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 


How do you know, unless you see the locker? 
Send you a sample locker, ‘ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. 


we will do. 


the locker to us, all at our expense. 
card—we'll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN ST. 





the —— when endorsed by the board of educa- 
tion. No rule or regulation shall be enforced 
uirtil agreed upon by both parties in exact terms. 

(For example, superintendent and the super- 
visors, or principals or teachers’ council.) 

No books or supplies of any kind shall be pur- 
chased without the written approval of the super- 
intendent. No titles shall be listed without the 
written recommendation of the superintendent 
and upon action by the board. 

No schoolhouse shall be built, no grounds pur- 
chased, no additions made without the written 
approval of the superintendent of schools, and 
the superintendent of buildings (or school archi- 
tect). 

(This rule has two values. It safeguards the 
public against ill-considered projects, and it pro- 
tects the board against criticism by teachers or 
the public. ) 

The schools shall be in session (then fo!lows 
the plan). 

The school superintendent shail maintain office 
hours, as follows, viz.: 

—— is city school superintendent, and his 
orders shall be obeyed accordingly. 

The standing committees of the board shall be 

- and they shall meet 
of their chairmen. 


or upon the call 


No soliciting of any kind whatever shal! be 
permitted in the schools or upon the grounds. 
he rules governing the sessions of the board 


are those found in —— Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Lav 5 otherwise stated herein. 

All communications intended for the board 
shall be addr: the Secretary of the Board 





or to the —, ther communieations will 

be considered official! and 

mission to its regular nm 
The Secretary shall — 
The Auditor shal] —— 


The Treasurer shall —— 


such as to require sub- 
tings. 


Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 


This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 


We could say they are 
‘Free of Charge.” 


Simply drop us a post- 


Mr. School Man, 


Helps Dear Sir: 

School Supplies 
money for them 
them. 


Insures 


APPLIANCES 
Towel Fixtures 


Disinfectants—all kinds 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Paper 


This is what 


Then return 


New York Office 
168 Church St. 
New York. 


CHIGAGO 


Courses of study shall be in force until re- 
voked or revised by the superintendent of schools 
with the approval of the board of education. 

The annual report shall be published by or 
before —— 

According to the Rules of the Game. 

Life is made anxious and frantic by blind 
struggles against unrecognized obstacles. There 
are no obstacles worse for a school board than 
inadequate or easily violated rules. It was my 
experience to work for some years with a board 
of education that had not one printed or even 
recorded rule. This board often held meetings 
by telephone notice to be answered immediately. 
It even held meetings off the public premises. 
And other superintendents have told me of simi- 
lar situations. 

Life itself is a serious game to be conducted 
according to certain rules, and in the long 
years those who ignore the rules suffer accord- 
ingly. Fair play, justice itself, and the sub- 
stance of equity, these are all according to the 
rules of societal life. Ethics is but a set of rules 
ot the game. The anarchist is the unfair p!ayer. 
The Ishmaelite is the outlaw. Democracy i: 
fuir play according to a philosophy of rules. A 
board without rules and obedience to them is an 
atavistic survival into modern civilized life. 

Conditions in 1891. 

In the same year that the Scnoot Boarp Jour- 
NAL was founded, another important educational 
magazine was begun, and at once published a 
series of papers by a city school superintendent 
in which he characterized the rising profession 
as interchangeably “director, petitioner, advisor 
and servitor’ in the schools. 

In the same year, Doctor Warner of London 
published the first scientific book upon the meas- 
urement of children, a critical event in the pro- 
gress of physiopsychology. 

This raises the question as to the value of the 





Towel Paper Fixtures 
Soap Dispensors 
Drip Machines 
Drinking Fountains 


| 
SANITARY PRODUCTS 


Liquid Soap 
Fumigators 


Going, To Build? 


Read This Letter 


- ANC ™ 


Sanitary Products 


Main Office 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specify AMCO Sanitary Appliances, Sanitary Products and 
you will save money 
but because they are worth what you pay for 


not because you pay less 


AMCO Towel Fixtures and Toilet Paper Fixtures save you 
money, because they serve but one sheet at a time. 
partial list of products, that we manufacture, and all of them are 
of the same high standard 


Here is a 


AMCO QUALITY. 


JANITOR SUPPLIES 
Brushes 
Mops 
Door Mats 
Mop Wringers 


sc APS 


SUPPLIES 
Palmer’s Can’t Spread Erasers 
Writing Fluid 
Dustless Crayon 
Colored Crayon 
Library Paste 


all kinds 


_ We will send you a catalogue and quote you interesting prices on such 
articles that you are interested in. 


Write us. 


Very truly yours, 





Main Office 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
523 Prairie St. 


Pacific Coast Office 
240 Rialto Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


bureaus of research that are now being estab- 
lished in many cities, including Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Oakland and Los Angeles. There are 
two kinds of researchers, those who are aston- 
ished to find something that has long been well 
known to all veteran teachers, and those who 
really work with and for the teachers. The 
former report to the boards, the latter are in-the- 
school work ers. 

There are places in any school system for 
competent statisticians, 
and expert psychologists. 


working sociologists, 
Grouping them into a 
bureau of research may not altogether destroy 
their value. Each and every one of these 
specialists should be assistant to the teachers, 
helpers, not mere reporters. This is not a busi- 
ness in which the young are likely to be useful. 
Such a bureau should be a part of the educa- 
tional machinery, and entirely under the super- 
intendent. 

New Jersey was just starting three important 
measures,—manual training at state cost, school 
libraries, and technical schools. 

Then President Eliot was in the midst of his 
tremendous campaign for electives in college 
and for an enriched grammar school curriculum. 

In this year, Massachusetts printed a pamphlet 
of directions to schoo] committees how to run 
schools and never mentioned the superintend- 
ents. 

In Princeton, President MeCosh was working 
out his reforms to drive mere textbooks out of 
the college classrooms and to put in masterful 
teachers who needed no books but sent their stu- 
dents to the libraries. 

It may be asked why all this interest in the 
theory of school organization? State laws are 
Tradition in particular cities 
is hard to change. Besides all these instances 


hard to change. 


are in the past. 


Continued on Page 42) 
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C. & M. T. HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
Using H & H Steel Equipment. 


Nation-Wide Approval By 
School Officials 


High Schools 
High School of Practical Arts, Boston 
High School, Meriden, Conn. 
High School, Norwood, Conn. 
High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
High Schools of Philadelphia 
C. & M. T. High School, Newark, N. J. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


Lux School of Industrial Training, San Francisco 


Colleges 
College City of New York 
Cornell University 
Mass. Agricultural College 
Princeton University 
Trinity College 
University of Illinois 
University of Maine 
University of Wisconsin 


H@® H STEEL LOCKERS 


The above list is only a few of the Educa- 
tional Institutions of the country that have adopt- 
ed H & H Steel Lockers. 


The Board of Education of Philadelphia 
has, for the second year, placed its annual contract 
with us for Lockers. This year the requirements 
will approximate 14,000 lockers. 


Such an order would never have been placed 
if the highest quality of materials, workmanship 
and design were not incorporated into H & H 
Lockers. They represent Maximum value in 
steel equipment. 


H & H Steel Lockers have proven themselves 
to be a saving investment by economizing time 
cutting down cloak room confusion, minimizing fire- 
risk and introducing perfect sanitary conditions. 

Every school official who has a decision on 
the selection of Lockers should investigate H & H 
Steel Equipment. 


New Catalog—-The many points of H & H 
Locker Efficiency are fully described and illustrated 
in our new catalog C. It is one of the most 
valuable and complete books on steel lockers ever 
published. Send for a copy for immediate use 
or future reference. 


THE HART c& HUTCHINSON CO. 


Dept. 8 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


WT 
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**McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


Education by Visualization 


received a distinct boost recently. 
on the market the new 


Automatic Sciopticon 


It is for the projection of lantern slides and can be 
equipped with arc, gasfilled Mazda acetylene or any other 
form of illuminant. 


The chief feature is the instantaneous change from one 
The action is such that one is dropped 
in at the top and the other ejected at the bottom. 


slide to the next. 


For use in the country our new storage battery lamp 
solves the problem, where electricity is not available. 


Further information on request. 


MiciIntosh 


427 Atias Block 





(Continued from Page 40) 
Great Undertakings Yet Ahead. 

There is such a vast deal yet to be done. And 
we cannot get this vast deal done or even under- 
tuken until we can get more boards to see some- 
thing of what there is yet to be done. 

It is a far ery back to the beginning of this 
article. But there are even now 290,000 one- 
room schoolhouses in America, and the average 
attendance is but ten pupils. Of 11,642 ele- 
mentary schools in New York state, 8,430 are 
one-room affairs. School consolidation has 
recently taken place in Alabama, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, North Dakota and Ohio. Yet 
within a few miles of where I am writing this, 
and in this very county that has one of the best 
agricultural experiment stations in America and 
a fairly good denominational college, there are 
one-room rural schools, and bigger ones also, 
that should not stand another term, but be 
abandoned forthwith. 

Only one-tenth of the cities of the country 
have been surveyed, and yet every single county, 
city and state should be thoroly surveyed by 
competent practical educators for a constructive 
program. To this day, the average amount in- 
vested per capita for the education of youth in 
public schools has reached but $40; and this is 
less than the average amount invested in the 
stabling of horses. 


Glorious tho our achievement in education 
compared with that of any other nation really 
is, yet we still are able to graduate from college 
and technical school only 26,000 students a year, 


and only 7,000 from professional schools. The 
national need still for more local leadership. 
The especial need is for supporting leaders,—for 
men of the second rank: for men as inter- 
mediaries between genius and the mass. 

The time will soon be when we shall call for 
psychological and physiological measurements of 


We have just placed | 


Stereopticon 
Company 


every American. The science is understood 
fairly well by a few, but there has been no trans- 
mission to a teaching class. This is illustrative 
of the general case. 

In 1890, New Jersey had just adopted free 
textbooks, and New York had as yet no com- 
pulsory education law. And to what have we 
now come? In many states to widows’ pensions. 
We educate, we book, we eyeglass, we bathe, we 
even feed and in one state (Colorado) clothe 
needy children; and we care for bad teeth and 
for crippled limbs. 

But we shall travel much further upon this 
road yet. It is a very grave question, one well 
worthy the attention of statesmen, in what di- 
rection we ought to travel. 

Slowly we are sloughing off the old style men 
who used meaningless phrases such as “Doing 
good solid work in school,” “Getting fine re- 
sults,” “Being disciplined,” ete. Slowly the 
profession is coming to understand that there 
must be the correlate in reality, the corres- 
pondence in fact for every phrase. “John could 
spell one hundred seventy words right last 
month, now he can spell sixty more.” That is 
the style of thing for which we are working. 
“Mary has done well thirteen experiments in 
chemistry.” “William writes legibly nine words 
a nvinute.” “Oatherine wrote a paper yesterday 
on ‘Yeast.’ It had nineteen sentences of which 
eleven were in correct grammar.” “Yes, he does 
well for a 12 year old boy, but, you see, he 

14 years old, and we look for better work 
especially from a boy who is undersize eight per 
cent.” And we must be able to prove these 
definite statements. A new world is opening 
before the schools, but laymen stand at the gates, 
to give or to deny admission. 

It is to this discovery that the past quarter 
century has brought all Americans who have in- 


telligently lived its life. Here and there, like 





Simple Picture Translations 
Increase the Teacher’s Efficiency 


The Modern School Room Equipment Now Includes the 


Victor Portable Stereopticon 





Universal Lantern Slide Projector 


The eminently successful service the Victor Port- 
able Stereopticon is giving to thousands of educa- 


tors justifies its several claims of superiority. 
rent prepaid to any school on ten days’ trial. 


Ask for illustrated catalog and list of Viopticon 
slides that sell for ten cents each. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CoO. 


148 Victor Building 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 





islands in a sea, stand the schools wherever there 
has been growth according to late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century standards. These 
progressive schools will build yet higher if their 
statutes are right and if the general state of the 
public mind is right. Here and there, unpro- 
gressive schools wil] awaken to the world aroun | 
and above them. 
Inner Weakness the Only Handicap. 

A quarter of a century ago saw Massachusetts 
the leading state in our land in education. The 
end of the period finds her still in the lead. 
Amazing as has been the progress of California 
in education, swift as have been the rovolutions 
in Pennsylvania and in Maryland, complete as 
has been the series of changes in New Jersey, 
gratifying as has been the improvement in every 
state in the Union, Massachusetts, with no 
natural resources, with a steady loss in her old 
colonial stock, still remains at the front. Why? 
Because of her very difficulties. Massachusetts 
is the living answer to the complaint of some 
other sections that they are handicapped by 
climate or by something else. There is only one 
serious handicap to any people and that is inner 
weakness. 

For marvellous progress, half a dozen states 
would prove close rivals for the verdict from a 
competent tribunal. In that progress, no ele- 
ment is more important than the element con- 
sidered in this paper, the legal construction of 
the machinery by which the schools find support 
and direction in our democracy. The very be- 
ginning of success for a society as for an in- 
dividual is to get the controlling ideas right. 

The Great Problems. 

There is so much just ahead for which to 
work! For recent investigation 
shows that there are 831,000 youths this year 
in the New York City schools, of whom 340,000 
have religious instruction in church, in syna- 
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Bright, pleasant interiors make the pupils 
more efficient. 


beautiful, harmonious interiors. 


any kind easily removed. 


Free Trial. 
gratis on request. 


Let Our School Department Help You Solve Your Painting Problems. 
State size, number of rooms, location and condition of surfaces and we will give you 


helpful suggestions. 
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A wall surface meeting all these requirements is obtained by using 


PATEK’S EGSHELC OTE The standard, washable dull finish oil paint 


Egshelcoted walls mean sanitary, dull-toned walls permanently finished, producing 
Walls with hard, non-porous, yet elastic, surfaces 
that can be washed as often as necessary and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of 
Egshelcote is made in 12 standard school colors. 
USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


A sufficient quantity to make a thorough test will be sent to schools 


Write for Detailed Information and Color Suggestions. 


Patek Brothers Paint Makers Milwaukee 
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gogue or in Sabbath school, while none of the 
rest, has any such instruction. The difficulties 
and deficiencies of our democracy are the oppor- 
tunities of free public education. 

We should and eventually we must make edu- 
cation individual so that no child shall be drilled 
and overdrilled in those qualities in which by 
niuture he is satisfactorily proficient but only in 
which he is deficient and in which 
that he shall be trained. The 
whole grading system must be so overhauled that 


those in 
society needs 
1 child shall stay in the courses he needs as long 
as he needs them, and no longer. 

It is certain that we need far more teaching 
than we yet have, and this we can get only by 
teachers, many 
re, and so improving such as we have that 
they will accomplish more than they do now. 
When the entire city of New York averages 
over fifty pupils per teacher, we need not repeat 


two processes,—getting more 


mechanically the phase,—“The schools are so ex- 
pensive.” The expense is taken out of teachers’ 
shortened, overworked lives. To reduce the 
number of pupils per teacher in New York toa 
reasonable basis such as prevails in many other 
ecitie would eost $15,000,000 a year more than 


York now spends. 

In most places, teachers do not yet have decent 
pay, decent vacations, decent tenure, and the 
security of a pension in old age. The woman 
teacher foregoes marriage, and children of her 
is little enough to secure to her peace 

r income in old age. 
have already a pretty fair theory of what 
S supervision should be, but this theory is 


b tle exemplified in practice. Here is a 
gz field for right-minded board members. 
s often been said that one-fourth or more 
school buildings should be torn down 
£ = 


estimate, 


h. This is a conservative 


strange as it may seem to many men who live 
with fine school buildings all about them. Every 
community should have sanitary and beautiful 
buildings, planned by professional school archi- 
tects, up to modern standards of convenience, 
health and economy of time, and true to the per- 
manent standards of beauty in architecture. A 
hideous school building is a debit to the neigh- 
borhood and to all of us. A set of the photo- 
graphs of many schools as they are would be a 
grievous exhibit. 

We have at last waked up to the fact that this 
nation is to carry much of the economic burden 
of the world for many a decade to come. Men 
are seriously estimating how much more wealth 
the United States can produce, how many more 
people our land can sustain. This depends very 
largely upon the question how much better edu- 
cation can we provide for our youth. 
~ Statisticians say that we can take care of six 
times aS many persons, and can secure an aver- 
age of twice as much product from each of them, 
without any radical changes in the economic 
structure and without any new chemical dis- 
coveries or technical inventions. 

Any educator knows that merely by providing 


Walls finished with a dull-toned, har- 
monious, light-reflecting surface pro- 
duce cheerful school interiors and 
have a beneficial effect on the pupil 
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a better education on the average for all boys 
and girls we could make such a change in the 
wealth-producing power of the nation as a whole 
as would astonish all concerned. 

Educators cannot do much in this line of 
awakening the public to the economic values of 
extended practical education, but boards can do 
much. And this is the function to which as yet 
but few board members have given serious atten- 
tion,—developing the general interest in educa- 
tion, and seeking to make it as useful as possible 
to individuals and to society in general. Board 
members should not absorb themselves too deeply 
in the merely financial and business details of 
school control. They should see themselves as 
the disinterested agents of a great social force. 

Educators are not only powerless without the 
support of board members but they are generally 
so involved in present duties as not even to see 
these problems. All life is in a degree a conflict. 
Schools without board members to stir them up 
soon become routinized, apathetic, lethargic, tra- 
ditional. The board members mediate between 
teachers and the world of reality; and they 
mediate best when they proceed actively to cor- 
relate the schoo] with life. 


A MEASURING SCALE FOR TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Joseph Hickman, Principal Woodruff School, Logan, Utah 


Upon completing a course at any standard 
normal school it is conceded that a prospective 
teacher has a fairly well defined notion of what 
will be expected of him when he enters the pro- 
fession. He knows that he will be expected to 
be a good disciplinarian, an able instructor, a 
successful manager, interested in his pupils, 
and loyal to the system which employs him. 
3ut there is one external question that remains 
unanswered. One question that he will be 
worrying about until far into the first year of 








service, or at least until he has taken measure 
of his principal and supervisors and learned 
thereby, in a general way at least, by what his 
particular overseers are measuring his worth. 
The foregoing paragraph should, doubtless, be 
qualified, by saying such a condition is generally 
the case. It is true that numerous lists have 
been formulated that attempted to point out the 
qualities that a teacher should be judged by. 
One of these lists contains the following, for 
example; general appearance, enthusiasm, poise, 
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Simple to Install. 
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after that you will want to 
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sociability, community interest, spirit of school, 
among other more clearly defined qualities. 
These six which we have given herewith con- 
stitute 16 per cent of the total measurements, 
and are qualities in judging which, we will ad- 
mit, there will be wide difference of opinion. 

Supt. Edwin D. Pusey of Durham, S. C., 
speaking to a section of the National Education 
Association at St. Paul in 1914, made an ad- 
dress in which he outlined the qualities which 
he considered essential to high class teaching. 
His list was as follows: Attendance, discipline, 
tidiness of pupils in room, interest of pupils, 
knowledge of pupils and their environment, in- 
terest in outside activities, accuracy in keeping 
reports and records, teaching ability. 

[ mention his address because the scale which 
I shall now explain evolved from a germ which 
he let out in that way. It seemed to us that his 
suggestions could be formulated into a sort of 
scale, which would measure the teacher wholly 
by results shown in her work. There is posi- 
tively no room in modern educational practice 
for pure opinion. 

[t is possible that Supt. Pusey will not care to 
recognize the list given below as being in any 
way related to the doctrine stated by him at 
the National Education Association, but if he is 
willing we desire that he take some credit for 
the scale as we give it herewith: 


Measuring Scale for Teachers in Service. 
1. Ability as a Disciplinarian shown by, 
(a) Genera] Behavior of Pupils: 
(a) In room 
(b) At play. 
(c) In Marching 
(d) In “Lining 
2. Ability as an Instructo: 
(a) Daily Preparation. 
(b) Mastery of Subjects. 
(c) Ability to Develop a 
Book. 
(d) Results shown by testing Pupils. 


shown by, 
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Ability as a Manager shown by, 

(a) Accuracy of Reports and Records. 

(b) Attendance of Pupils. 

(c) Punctuality of Pupils. 

(d) Visits received from Parents. 

4. Interest in Pupils shown by, 
(a) Visits to Homes of Pupils. 
(b) Close attention to Pupils’ Health shown 
by, 
Ventilation and Heat of Room. 
Observation of Defects. 

(c) Interest in Play of Pupils and Presence 
of teacher on Grounds during Recess 
Period. 

Loyalty to Schools shown by, 

(a) Careful Study and Application of Rules 
of Board. 

(b) Cheerful and Prompt Attention 
structions of Superintendent, 
pal and Supervisors. 

(c) Willingness to Use Time Outside School 
Hours for any Purpose which will Bet- 
ter the School. 


As the distinctive feature of this list I desire 
to point out that it is concrete in that it 
measures the teacher by his or her results. All 
the emphasis is placed on results about which 
we believe that there is now, in the educational 
world, an unanimity of belief. Less distinctive 
is the fact that a teacher is able to judge him- 
self by this scale with reasonable accuracy. 
This could not be said of the list given first 
above. Most of us, doubtless, have a good opin- 
ion of our general appearance; so too, what one 
superintendent or principal might consider as 
indicative of good school spirit another might 
consider but slightly removed from rowdyism, 
| had an experience of this very nature but a 
short time ago, when visiting a high school of 
rather quiet type. My companion, another 
school principal, remarked: “They need a few 
gcod football games here to put a little spirit 
into them.” In fact the school had a rather 
healthful working, businesslike spirit, but none 
of the boisterousness that I later observed at 
my companion’s school, when I visited there. 

Teachers have a pretty well defined notion of 
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to In- 
Princi- 
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what constitutes good behavior, for instance. 
referring to the scale above. They have this 
notion beeause great stress has been laid upon 
it at school. And stress was laid upon it there 
because there can be no proper instruction 
where this is lacking. Likewise they have been 
taught at school that daily preparation is essen- 
tial to successful teaching and so on thruout 
the entire list. 

What is the value then of the scale? 

Its value is twofold. First, it gives the prin- 
cipal or supervisor a seale upon which he may 
place varying values to suit his belief in the 
relative values of the elements. He might for 
instance, as we have done, let his teachers know 
that serious lack of ability in any one of the 
five primary qualities would be considered suffi- 
cient cause to grade a teacher as unsatisfactory, 
while a teacher to receive the highest rating 
must show exceptional ability in each of the five. 
Coming down to details he would let them know 
just what behavior he considers necessary under 
eoch of the four subheadings, and so on thru- 
out the list. Thereby he and his teachers have 
an early understanding which is bound to result 
in mutual good. 

The second value, and in many ways the more 
important, is that the teacher has ready at hand 
a catechism, if it may be called such, by which 
she may question herself from time to time and 
seek for improvements. The best of teachers, 
I have found, neglect essential details from time 
to time, from no other reason than that they 
have forgotten them. This scale, I have found, 
has served to improve the moral tone of our 
school and the eighteen teachers who have 
labored under its guidance during the past year 
heartily approve of its use, saying that it has 
helped them, made them less nervous, more self 
confident and given them strength generally. 


Supt. F. A. Jensen of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has been re-elected, with an increased salary of 
$2,750. 

Supt. E. F. Ewing of Concordia, Kan., has been 
re-elected, with a salary of $2,000. 
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Fabric Window Shades. 
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the heat, since wood is a non-conductor. 


ut 


WINDOW 


while shutting out sun and heat, do 
not shut out the air, which has free 
circulation between the splints. That 
is another reason why school rooms 
equipped with these shades are 
cooler and better ventilated as well 
as better lighted. 
Aerolux Shades may be dropped 
from the top as well as rolled 
up from the bottom, so as to 
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The narrow linwood splints, securely woven into 

a pliable, durable fabric, shut out not only the direct rays of the sun, but also 
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Write today for complete illustrated catalog of Aerolux Window 
Shades, Ventilators, Awnings, Porch Shades, Sleeping Porch 
Curtains and Partition Curtains. 
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494 Oakland Avenue 
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SHADES 


shade only that part of the window 
which it is desired to shade, and still 
admit plenty of light and air. They 

may be raised or lowered by any 
child, and they do not easily get 
out of order. The pleasing colors 

in which they are finished are 
restful to the eyes and har- 
monize with any surround- 
ings. 
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Laboratory Equipment 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE 


A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 


Grover Cleveland High School 


Kokomo High School 
Elwood High School 
Normal School 
Normal School 

High School 
University of Michigan 
High School 

High School 

Two High Schools 
Schenley High School 
High School 

High School 

High School 

Normal College 

High School 

High School 


For ‘ 





Pa aeet’ St. Louis, Mo. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
Elwood, Ind. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shamokin, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Munising, Mich. 
Bowling Green, O. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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A AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 

2 POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 
POWER AND 


BRAKE LEVER 


MOTOR SWITCH 


CLAMP LEVER 


THIS LEVER CLAMPS 


BED HAS SOLID TOP- 
AND IS MACHINED 
FULL LENGTH TO 







TAILSTOCK. IS WELL 
RIBBED AND VERY 
DEEP, WHICH 
PREVENTS VIBRATION 
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“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 


ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you to consult with us. 


No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 
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GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
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It is easy to discern the trend of the times in 
The beautiful and 
modern buildings being erected all over the 


Public School Equipment. 
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country by Boards of Education mean a much 


higher standard in educational affairs, which will 
inevitably lead to the same discrimination in 


interior fixtures. 
Our own business proves this. 
ago, there was one educator who could 


importance of Laboratory Furniture like Kewaunee, 


today there are twenty. 


It is merely a question of time until most schools 
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THE RETIREMENT FU 


An Argument Against 
Egbert Close, 


If a vote were taken among the teachers of 
New Jersey, it is quite probable that a great 
majority would decide that membership in the 
New Jersey Teachers’ Retirement Fund is not 
desirable. 

Under existing statutes, however, the teachers 
have no voice in the matter. If they are newly 
arrived within the State or are just beginning 
their teaching experience, they must become 
members “by virtue of appointment,” and are 
obliged to contribute two, two and one-half or 
three per cent of their contractual salaries as 
premiums, the exact percentage being depend- 
ent upon the length of time they have been en- 
gaged in public school work prior to joining. 

This mandatory law has been the cause of con- 
siderable discontent among those who have no 
idea of following the teaching profession in New 
Jersey for twenty years, the requisite period of 
service which must be rendered before any who 
become incapacitated may enjoy the benefit of 
retirement under annuity. 

This consequent discontent has resulted in 
spirited attacks upon and criticism of the Fund. 
None seem to gainsay the fact that it is a mat- 
ter of comfort to those who already are rounding 
out a considerable number of years’ service in 
the training of children, to feel and know that 
they will be taken care of financially when old 
age and its accompanying infirmities arrive. 

The obligatory portion of the law, with re- 
spect to the contribution of premiums or dues, 


whether a teac} desires to benefit by retire- 
ment or not, seems to be the main cause of 
contention. 

At a meeting of some members of the Fund, 


held in Trenton last September, Miss Elizabeth 
A. Allen, the conscientious Secretary and mov- 
ing spirit of the organization, fired hot shot at 


ND OF NEW JERSEY 


Forced Contributions 
Asbury Park 


those critics who, from time to time, have re- 
belled at what they term “modern despotism.” 

The Secretary’s argument, with regard to the 
matter of enforced membership, simmered down 
to the flat statement that those who join the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund of New Jersey do 
so voluntarily! Her reasoning is unique, if not 
eonvineing. It was put in this fashion: 

(a) No person is compelled to be a teacher. 

(b) Any person who elects to become a teacher, 
dves so voluntarily. 

(c) No person from another State is com- 
pelled to come to New Jersey to teach. 

(d) Any person who elects to teach in New 
Jersey, does so voluntarily. 

(e) Every person who elects to teach in New 
Jersey agrees to obey the New Jersey School 
Law, of which the Retirement Fund is Article 
XXV, and, therefore, every person who accepts 
an appointment in New Jersey accepts the Re- 
tirement Fund Article, with its obligations and 
privileges. 

(f) As to teachers from other States: They 
come to New Jersey to better their condition; 
they come because salaries in New Jersey aver- 
age much higher than in most of the other 
States, and, also, because of close proximity to 
the college and university advantages offered by 
New York City and Philadelphia. 

Arguments (a) to (f) are quoted almost ver- 
batim. 

In other words, if teachers do not care to con- 
tribute a goodly portion of their salaries every 
year toward the maintenance of some incapaci- 
tated teacher who may have squandered her in- 
come during her active service and who, ignor- 
ing the future, forgot or didn’t try to save her 

then, you teachers from other States 
are at liberty to stay away from New Jersey. 


money, 
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No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 
Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


Or, in case you insist upon teaching in the 
State of New Jersey, you must contribute your 
share toward still further swelling the coffers of 
the teacher who did foster her income and who 
would be independent even tho there were 
no State Pension or Retirement Fund annuity 
rolling in after her retirement had become an 
established fact. 

It would seem that what is good ought to 
stund upon its own merits; that if membership 
in a retirement fund is desirable, such member- 
ship should be at the option of the teachers. In 
the State of New Jersey, however; no option 
is granted, except it be along the line of reason- 
ing as above laid down. 

Salaries are higher, educational advantages 
are greater, than in some of the other States. 
That may be true. It is equally true, tho, that 
living expenses are correspondingly higher. One 
gentleman who came to New Jersey at a con- 
siderable increase in salary, found that the only 
item which did not show a large increase in 
cost was the laundering of his collars! With 
his enforced T. R. F. premium, increase in rent 
and other living expenses, he found that he was 
just about “breaking even.” But then, if we 
are to follow the argument advanced under (f) 
this teacher should have felt that he was a 
gainer, for did he not have the educational ad- 
vantages of New York City and Philadelphia 
opened up to him? 

Another teacher, upon whom a wife and 
family of small children were dependent, once 
remarked that he was robbing his own family 
aud not himself by the payment of premiums 
toward the Fund; that while he was carrying 4 
little life insurance, it was small in comparison 
with what it should have been, and that the 
money he was giving each month toward “in- 
capacitated” teachers rendered it impossible for 
him to pay more insurance premiums toward the 

protection which his wife and little ones 80 
s¢ rely needed. 

If the general conclusion reached by the Sec- 
retary of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund in her 
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tions demand. 


destructible. 


diseases. 


in the school. 


DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Be sure that the plans for your school-building 
are drawn with the idea of installing the economical 
Durand Steel Locker equipment which takes care 
of coats, hats, etc., in small space. 
Lockers are convenient, commodious and compact. 
In design and enamel finish they harmonize with 
most plans and furnishings. 
in cost and can be easily added to when condi- 


Durand Steel 


They are moderate 


Durand Steel Lockers are made of the best steel. They 
are solidly built in every detail, fire-proof, and practically in- 
Each locker is individual and locks with a Yale 
lock. They are vermin-proof; well-ventilated, easy to keep 
clean and help to guard against the spread of contagious 


Equipment of this character exerts an important educational influence 
In addition to their sanitary advantages and convenience, 
Durand Steel Lockers also encourage order and neatness. 


Write today for our catalog showing school 
lockers and installations 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


annual report, as above mentioned, is to be prac- Miss Allen has to say: “Why should not the 


tised, and good teachers are to Stay away from 
the State because they do not care to pay tribute 
t) strangers, what is the Superintendent of 
Schools to do? At present, we believe we are 
correct in stating that a great many school exe- 
eutives go to other states in quest of able in- 
structors; in fact a perusal of the expense 
account of any live Superintendent in the State 
of New Jersey would undoubtedly show repeated 
trips to cities and towns in places other than 
his native State. And for what? Good teach- 
ers, who are invited to come and who, even tho 
they are advised concerning the Retirement 
Fund, do not fully grasp the significance of the 
law until some time after they receive their 
first salary check and begin inquiring. 

Straws show which way the wind blows; 
whether a thing is good or evil. Take the case 
ol a teacher who has served one community for 
several years with great faithfulness. She is 
ccmpelled to ask for a leave of absence for four 
t months, beeause of a nervous break-down. 


Her salary ceases. At the time the leave is 
granted she has been paying two and one-half 
per cent of her monthly salary into the New 
Jer Teachers’ Retirement Fund. When, 
I ionths later, she resumes her labors, she 
hnds that her dues have been increased to three 
per cent! All because a portion of this manda- 
tory law of which we are writing stipulates that 
the reentage shall be based upon the length 
ce in publie schoo] teaching at the time 
s imes employment! Consequence: A 
eacher is lost to a system which needs her, 
I promptly seeks a position in a State 
there is more justice to be had for the 

I 
ve left until the last the most startling 
| f the report rendered at this recent 
n. The teaching profession is likened 


of matrimonial agency and toll is to 
ted for the privileges offered in the way 


ng husbands—and wives! This is what 


yecung man or young woman who enters the 
teaching profession temporarily for the purpose 
of getting ready to marry, preparing for an- 
other profession, ete., pay some toll to the pro- 
fession they use only as a stepping-stone for 
personal advancement? They have been edu- 
cated by the State, at the expense of the people 
at large, including the teachers. Their educa- 
tion has been a free gift. Why should they not 
give something in return? Why should they not 
do something for the advancement of the pro- 
fession which so many abandon at the earliest 
possible moment? Why should they not con- 
tribute to the advancement of the educational 
system of the State the trifle that is required 
for the Teachers’ Retirement Fund ?’” 

Are we wrong when we say that the “teaching 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg.,. NEW YORK 


profession” is made up mainly of those who are 
engaged in it only five, ten or fifteen years? 
The fact that there are “so many” who abandon 
the profession might be construed to mean that 
the old-time teacher who used to stick by her 
work for thirty, thirty-five or forty years is be- 
coming rarer. 

Why impose upon the majority something they 
do not wish? Something which benefits only a 
small minority. 

Small wonder that so many discontented 
teachers and Boards of Edueation raise their 
hands in horror when they hear mentioned “The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund of New Jersey.” 
And they do so with the knowledge and con- 
viction that those who think differently are just 
as sincere in their opinions as are the opponents 
of the Fund. 


RETROGRESSION 


E. Stewart Anders 


Sherman pictured war in three words. The 
vast one now raging is retrogression to the Dark 


Ages. 


with medieval history. 


For proof compare any daily newspaper 


There is war of another kind being waged that 
is supposed to be synonymous with progress 
that of womankind for the principles of femin 
ism. But it seems that some of the most bump- 
tious votaries of feminism are at the same time 
rancorous advocates of rules that dear married 
women from teaching in our public schools. 

Some school boards set themselves up as arbi- 
ters and say that a married woman shall teach 
only in cases of the husband’s physical or men 
tal disability. As palpably as the European 
War is retrogression, so such restriction of 
woman’s liberty is retrogression. Her compe- 
tence to fill a position is all that should concern 
the board. Let the individual herself decide 
other matters—few teachers would voluntarily 


abandon the fascinating intricacies of their own 
hemes except in case of Need. 

Here is an instance where the Need was other 
than the husband’s “physical or mental disabil 
ity.” and in which “abandonment” or “separa 
tion” did not figure. 

A girl graduated from the Normal School of 
one of our largest cities, and married immediate 
ly afterward. For five years she was happy. 
With home, husband and two little girls—why 
not? Then financial disaster, as overweening 
as a star boarder, came to live with them and 
refused to be ejected. 

The husband formerly was auditor for a large 
manufacturer. He branched out into business 
for which he proved unsuited. Without blam- 
ing her husband for withholding his confidence 
and desperately letting things drift until they 
were worse than penniless, the Young Matron 
tried her best to maintain the home for the two 
little girls, one of whom was now old enough 
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for school. Due to the slack business condi- 
tions of 1913-14, the husband was unable to get 
work of any kind that wou!d pay more than $14 


a week. Beside rent, coal, food and clothes for 
the children at least, there was a monthly debt 
of $21 that had to be paid. 

Discouraged, the Young 
obtain a little substituting. Her teacher’s certi- 
ficate was worthless—because she was married! 
After next being turned down by every depart- 
ment store in town and finding a hundred 
trained and experienced applicants for every 
advertised clerical position, the Young Matron 
tried to climb over, crawl under, or pass thru 
this brand-new antique Rule that her city school 
board had amended. 

It was in the offices of the Board of Educa- 
tion that she had an eye-opening argument with 
. schoolmate whose salary as teacher was three 
figures a month. For the first time she recog- 
nized in this bumptious Woman’s Rights lec- 
turer a rancorous Disappointed Aspirant for 
Matrimony. 

“it certainly is not unjust for you to be barred 
from substituting,” grated the Disappointed 
Aspirant, hitching snugly in the waiting room 
chair. “You are a married woman living with 
az: able husband. When a married woman 
teaches—to fatten the family purse—she takes 
bread out of the mouth of some single woman. 


Matron sought to 


You have a husband to support you.” 

The Young Matron blinked and weakly re- 
tcrted: “And plenty of single women have 
fathers to support them !” 

“That would be dependence You are in the 
business of matrimony. Under the guise of love. 
a married woman’s duty is to pagate the 
race, and, of course, give inspiration and 


genial companionship to her husband.’ 

“T can’t carry on the business of matrin 
without capital! About dependence, I w 
argue. Ned would give me the last cent he ha 

and I’d make it go twice as far as he could. 
When business booms, he will be taken back by 


QUICK ordércy EXIT 
IN CASE OF FIRE 


is accomplished with certainty when uniform and distinctive signals are 
used in connection with the SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. The “FASCO” Com- 
bined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System provides uniform and distinctive 
signals, with or without connection to the Municipal Fire Department, at 


the will of the operator. This is the only system operated in a DOUBLE 
PROTECTED CIRCUIT which insures absolute 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


FOR SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES, ETC. 








To meet the requirements of 
State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters 


Closed or Open Circuit 
Plain or Code Signaling 


Non-interfering 


Combination Watchman 
and Fire Alarm Boxes 


Give the Children Protection 


HoutzerCasor ExectricCe 




















The cut above shows 
normal appearance of 
signal station, and the 
cut below shows method 
of operating same to 
give a fire drill signal 
without calling the fire 
department. 
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his old firm. But, meantime, the children have 
not warm clothes and nourishing meals. Why 
should I be debarred from helping out with a 
little substituting? Temporarily? I don’t seek 
a regular position.” 

“The public schools are not a makeshift. Let 
me tell you about a girl whose family boasted 
governors, ambassadors and a president of the 
United States. A college graduate, she met 
reverses with courage. She was a beautiful 
seamstress, fortunately—had always done her 
own mending. Too proud to accept ‘pull, she 
simply went up to the salesgirls in the depart- 
ment stores, told frankly who she was and asked 
to sew on their skirt braids, mend their gloves 
anything. She supported herself, barely, until 
on the street one day she met a friend of her 
family. He got her work in the art rooms —” 

The Young Matron’s laugh rang out. Libra- 
rians, secretaries and transitory district super- 
intendents flashed covert glances of envy or 
admiration—accordingly. “Be consistent, if not 
legical,” she gasped. “Your college graduate 
was untrained in any specific trade or profes- 
sion. She had to gamble on the only thing she 
had—her name! Too proud to accept ‘pull,’ 
but that’s how she got her art room position! I, 
not being the niece of a president, I’m afraid I 
couldn’t earn enough with my needle to buy a 
lunch at an Abbott’s restaurant. I have tried 
to get other work. But teaching’s the only 
thing I’m trained for! A lawyer might as well 
try to captain a ship. A retired doctor, sud- 
denly losing the bulk of his fortune, might just 
as well be forbidden to re-enter his crowded 
profession because he would take somebody’s 
patients!” 

The Disappointed Aspirant crossed her knees 
and clasped her hands on the chair’ back. 
She looked like Shylock when “no power in the 

man” could alter him. “If you 
should be allowed to substitute, what would you 
1 with your children ?” 


t 


Leave them with Ellen.” 


ngue of 


RELIABILITY AND 


Designed to meet school 
requirements. Over three 
hundred systems in suc- 
cessful use for more than 
seven years. 


THE SYSTEM WHICH 


OUT AND IS KNOWN 





CERTAINTY OF 
OPERATION. 


HAS BEEN TRIED 





The cut above shows glass 
being broken to give ac- 
cess to the lever operating 
combined drill and fire 
department signals, and 
the cut below shows this 
lever being pulled. 


TO BE RIGHT. 


Approved by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 





Send for ‘‘FASCO” Bulletin giving detailed information. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


To the ceiling the Disappointed Aspirant 
rolled her eyes, horrified, sorrowful, mute, om- 
niseient and infinitely exasperating. 

“Ellen’s sixteen,” flared the Young Matron. 
“It’s been five years since |] adopted her. You 
never considered it amiss when [ left the chil- 
dren—mere babies then—with Ellen while I at- 
tended reunions and alumnae socials. Now it’s 
for them. School hours are from 9 to 3:30. 
The other makeshifts you insinuated would keep 
me from the children from 8 to 5:30.” 

The Disappointed Aspirant gave a thin-lipped 
smile. “If you feel obliged to teach for your 
children’s sake, separate from your husband. 
Choose either matrimony or self-support. It is 
not fair for anyone to have a husband, and 
teach.’ 

The Young Matron was grave. “That’s ex- 
actly where this rotrograding rule tends—separa- 
tion of man and wife in financial troubles. 
Stipulating that a continuous period of a year’s 
separation shall precede an appointment is a 
sham antidote for the poisonous effects of the 


rule. Locking a person out in a blizzard is no 
reason for confining him in an unventilated 


room of 80 degrees when pneumonia develops.” 
Just then the Young Matron was summoned 
into an associate’s sanctum. 
She knew, now, why such rules remain a 
blight to vaunted progress—disap- 
pointed aspirants demand them! 


woman’s 


Dr. David Snedden, State Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts, will leave his pres: 
ent position in July next, to assume a position in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Herbert G. Lull of the University of Washing- 
ton has been appointed head of the teachers’ 
training school of the Kansas State Normal, Em- 
poria. 

Supt. A. H. Keyes of Needham, Mass., resigned 
on April first, to enter a business office. 

At a recent meeting of the city and school 
authorities of Buffalo, N. Y., Supt. H. P. Emerson 
was, by unanimous agreement, given charge of 
the teaching division of the schools. 
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“THE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW THE RULE”’ 


ae 


TROST & TROST, Architects THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS 


“The plumbing is to be the best that modern science can devise.”’ 
* R. J. Tighe, Superintendent El Paso Schools. 


Representative American Schools 


Designed by Leading Architects 
EQUIPPED WITH 


ClowSchool Plumbing 


yy 


Automatic Water Closets 


Madden's Pat. 


Adamantose Lavatories 
Automatic Pan-Tank Urinals 


Madden’s Pat. 


Clow Dependable Showers 
Bubble Drinking Fountains 


Madden’s Pat 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PONTIAC, MICH. 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects, Chicago 





MORGAN HALL, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Frank Lockwood, Archt., Montgomery, Ala. 


R-703 BUBBLE L er ce 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN M-1860 AUTOMATIC 

WATER CLOSET 
Again and again, this rule has proven true. The 
Finest School Structures in America are equipped 
with Clow School Plumbing. We will prove 
it by illustrating on this page from month to 
month examples of the finest School Structures 
by the foremost Architects of America, all 
equipped with Clow High Grade Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS “°**i575"*° CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: 
BOYLE HGHT’S SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. NEW YORK DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS DENVER 
A. F. Rosenheim, Archt., Los Angeles KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ~ 
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POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, S. Anna, Cal. 
Withey & Davis, Architects, Santa Anna 


'VER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, St. Louis 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis 





L. B. McCHESNEY,||Plumbing Contractor 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis 






HIGH SCHOOL, Albany, N, Y. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City 
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MOZART SCHOOL, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago 





NORMAL SCHOOL, Newark, N. J. 
E. F. C. Guilbert, Archt. Geo. W. Knight, Engr 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


THE ARGUMENT FOR MUNICIPAL 
CONTROL. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, in an editorial dis- 
cussion of an address by Mr. Thomas W. Church- 
ill, former president of the New York board of 
education, makes the strongest argument possible 


for city control of educational finances. While 
the views of the Eagle are at variance with the 
past experience of school boards thruout the coun- 
try, they are worth recording as “the other side” 
of the old, old controversy of local versus state 
control of education. 

In New York City the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment has waged a continual war upon 
the school system. For a number of years, it 
has cut the annual budgets and has dictated the 
division and expenditure of funds. The Wagle 
writes: 

“The situation of the city schools is now com- 
plex and difficult enough without emphasizing 
the irrepressible conflict between the Board of 
Sducation and the Board of Estimate, as Presi- 
dent Churchill of the former body did in his 
speech to the principals on Saturday night. Mr. 
Churchill’s view is ‘That the Board of Estimate 
should maintain a committee on education, and 
should from such a committee offer any command 
at all to a Board of Education, is an impudent 
intrusion, as meddling and impudent as the com- 
mittee is expensive and useless.’ 

“The more the Board of Education indulges in 
that kind of talk the sooner it will be wiped out 
utterly, and the contro! of the schools be put in 
a city department, like the police or the fire de- 
partment or the hospitals, and the responsibility 
for them be put squarely up to those elective 
officials who are members of the Board of Estl- 
mate. The city pays for its schools by taxation 
and it pays generously, not to say luxuriously 
and extravagantly. To insist that the Board 
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125 Brown Street 


which regulates and controls our taxation and 
is responsible for the expenditure of the city’s 
money shall not say what shall be done with 
the school money it provides, is to take refuge in 
an anachronism which is bound to be swept away 
before the steady improvement in the organiza- 
tion and results of city government. 

“In the early days of school development city 
government in this country was almost univers- 
ally distrusted, and with only too much reason. 
It was an era of ignorance and corruption in city 
halls; establishing the control of schuols as a 
state function was a matter not of logic but of 
expediency. The State Legislatures were the 
safest bodies to trust with the schools and they 
were trusted. Mandatory legislation, compell- 
ing cities to spend money which the cities would 
not have raised voluntarily for this, that and the 
other purpose, was fashionable for at least a 
generation. . Then came the era of improvement 
in city government and the demand for home 
rule in the control of city taxation. That de- 
mand here in New York is based upon tne zact 
that our Board of Estimate is both more com- 
petent and more honest than the Legislature at 


Albany. Expenditures are much more closely 
scrutinized here than at the Capitol. 
“At present the form and theory of the old 


State control continues. But there would be just 
as much sense in giving the State control of our 
police force—as some States do in fact—as of 
our schools. The more the demand is pressed 
that the city keep its hands off of the money it 
raises by taxation for schools, the more quickly 
will the State control of our schools be wiped out 
in response to popular demand. The reason of 
such State control of education passed with the 
coming of the present century, so far as this 
city is concerned. The anachronism of a school 
control imposed on the taxpayers from without 








The Fresh Air System 
of Warmin¢ for Schools 





Send us a copy of your general plans and we will sub- 
mit detailed-sketches of ‘*The American System”’ 
of Fresh Air Warming; also the most approved 
system of Ventilation and Sanitation for your 
particular building. 


In successful operation in thousands of schools. 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


Bloomington, III. 


can only survive so long as people do not stop to 
think about it.” 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Fargo, N. D. The board has ordered that jan- 
itors who are in need of supplies or repairs, must 
fill out requisition blanks and present them to 
the superintendent for approval. The change 
became necessary because of the number of re- 
quests for help and information which board 
members received from janitors. 

Chicago, Ill. The Appellate Court of Illinois 
recently ruled that the city council has the right 
to investigate school finances. The decision re- 
verses the Cook County Circuit Court, which had 
previously upheld the position taken by the 
Mayor and his corporation counsel that the coun- 
cil did not have the authority. The board, thru 
its attorney, Mr. Angus R. Shannon, has taken 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. Pending the 
appeal, the council committee will be unable to 
take any steps toward an investigation of the 
school board’s books. 

The proposal, last spring, to investigate the 
school finances, brought on a bitter clash between 
the Mayor and the members of the city council. 
The Mayor vetoed an investigating order passed 
by the council, and the council promptly repassed 
it over the veto. 

A survey of the schools of Columbus, Ohio, is 


planned. Dr. Elwood P. Cubberly of Leland 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cal., has been 
asked to conduct the survey, with Dr. Geo. D. 


Strayer of Columbia University, as co-worker. 

The eighth floor of the Denton Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been leased by the board of 
education for a five-year period. The entire floor 
which is occupied by the business and adminis 
trative departments of the schools, has been com- 
pletely furnished at a cost of $1,000. 

March 6th was especially observed by the 
schools of Rochelle, Ill., in connection with 4 
“Baby Week” campaign. Each room had a pro 


gram with exercises intended to bring out the 
main purposes of Child Welfare Week. 
grams were 
teachers. 

A recent report on the school savings banks of 
Chicago shows that banks have been opened in 
64 schools from April, 1914, to December, 1915. 
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a Constant Demand 


for Wolff Fixtures in almost all of the 
schools in the country today. And this 
demand is always growing. 


With approximately 21,000,000 school 


children spending one-third their time 
in the school building it is necessary that the sani- 
tary as well as the atmospheric conditions be the 


best—not only in the schoolroom but in the 


toilet room. 


WOLFF FIXTURES 


installed in your toilet room are the best guarantee for sanitary conditions. 


There is a constant growth in the school field, and our facilities for taking care of the 
demand for new fixtures increases proportionately. 


Every order receives our prompt attention. 


toilet room this spring — write today. 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


Accounts to the number of 17,726 have pveen 
opened, deposits of $36,389.20 have been received 
and $13,963.16 have been withdrawn by the de- 
positors. The school bank plan was devised by 
a Brooklyn (N. Y.) teacher and was inaugurated 
in the schools thru a campaign conducted by the 
American Bankers’ Savings Bank Association. 

Boston, Mass. The board has disconunued all 
“star chamber” sessions, with the exception of 
those instances where secrecy is necessary to 
the proper transaction of business. The new 
rule will admit the public to the general board 
meetings where they may observe how the work 
is conducted. 

Aberdeen, S. D. A new system of accounting 
is to be installed in the business department of 
the school system. 

East Orange, N. J. At the recent reorgania- 
tion meeting of the board, President G. S. Hul- 
bert recommended that a business manager be 
appointed. This official would be placed in 
charge of the routine business and would assist 
the board in the prompt and careful management 
of the school finances. Mr. Warren A. Clapp was 
re-elected secretary to the board. 

Chicago, Ill. Typographical Union No. 16 has 
asked the board for permission to print a geog- 
raphy, to be prepared and printed under union 
labor conditions. The cost of the text would be 
about 45 cents. The printing of the geography 
would be performed under the same conditions 
which governed the speller, which is sold to 
Pupils at eight cents. In the latter case, a sav- 
Ing of 27 cents is possible to parents. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. H. D. Bowman has 
been appointed Superintendent of Builaings and 
Grounds, succeeding E. A. Folland. 

President Willcox of the New York City board 
has ‘ed that the evening school sessions be re- 


duce ) two evenings per week. In the past, 
the ions have been held four nights each 
wee} 

I Tex. A duplicate scholastic census was 
rec taken under the supervision of the super- 
int nt and the president of the board. 

M cket, R. I. Upon the recommendation 
W. A. Mowry, the board has discontinued 


1 signal for no school sessions on stormy 
th the abolition of the signal, parents 


are given the right to decide whether children 
shall go to school when the weather is unpleas- 
ant. Absence from school, which is followed by 
a written excuse, is legitimate. 

Lewiston, Me. Beginning September, 1916, the 
seven-five-plan, providing for seven elementary 
grades, a Junior High School of two years and 
a Senior High School of three years, will be in- 
troduced. The plan eliminates one year from the 
present system of grading and makes possible the 
completion of the course in eight years. 

Caleasieu Parish, Louisiana, by a vote of 87 to 
47, has adopted compulsory education for the 
schools of the parish. The parish by its action com- 
plies with a provision of the Louisiana law, per- 
mitting parishes, wards and school districts to 
decide by a vote of the electors whether attend- 





EDWARD E. PAUL, 
President, Board of Education 
New Rochelle, N. Y 


If you are planning new fixtures for your 


THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 





CHICAGO 


ance shall be compulsory in the elementary and 
high schools. 

According to the law, children must attend 140 
days, the attendance to be effective immediately. 
To assist in carrying out the compulsory pro- 
visions, the board has appointed a truant officer 
and has adopted rules for the inspection and for 
prescribing the duties of the office. The truant 
officer is under the direct supervision of the par- 
ish superintendent and is required to submit 
monthly reports on the work. 

Parents or guardians who neglect the enroll- 
ment of their children in the schools, or who in- 
terfere with their regular attendance, may upon 
conviction, be fined not less than $3 nor more 
than $20, or they may be imprisoned not to ex- 
ceed twenty days. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school advisory board has 
recommended that an educational survey be made 
of the school system. Mr. Charles A. Prosser, of 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, has been in- 
vited to come before the board, explain the best 
method of proceeding, and the probable cost of a 
survey. 

Mr. Paul Elected. 

Edward E. Paul has been elected president of 
the Board of Education of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
During most of his two terms as a member of 
the Board, Mr. Paul has been Chairman of the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds. In this 
important position he has rendered a service 
of great value, and his unanimous choice as pres:- 
dent is a recognition of the intelligent and public- 
spirited position he has taken on all questions 
pertaining to the progress of public school edu- 
cation in New Rochelle. 

In the service which Mr. Paul has given to the 
educational interests of his home city is found 
a good example of the share that men prominent 
in the business activities of New York City often 
take in promoting the welfare of the public 
schools of the suburban cities in which they live. 
Cities like New Rochelle, Yonkers, East Orange, 
and Montclair owe their leadership in public 
school education to the part that leading profes- 
sional and business men of New York City have 
taken in the educational affairs of these com- 
munities. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS IN THE UNITED 


STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., has 
just issued a digest of the laws relating to child 
labor. The book covers the status of the child 
labor movement in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippines and Porto Rico and is com- 
plete to January, 1916. 








The book contains a set of analytical tables, 
setting forth concisely the terms of the taw, the 
provisions for enforcement and the variations in 
each state. The tables show that only nine polit 
ical divisions have no provision for wu 14-year 
or other age limit in factories. There are at 
least eighteen which allow the age limit to be 
legally lowered in special cases. The age limit 
for work in mines is 16 years in seventeen states 
and in Alaska. In factories, the hours of work 
of children under 16 are subject to regulation 
in every state except New Mexico and West 
Virginia. Nineteen states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Porto Rico have fixed the maximum 
working day at eight hours or less, and 37 have 
prohibited night work 

The subjects of the tables 
regulation of work in 
only one phase of the 
Existing age 


indicate that the 
factories and mines is 
modern child labor law. 
limits and regulation of hours in 
stores, messenger service, tenement houses, of- 
fices, street trades, theaters and even in agri 
culture, are set forth. Special tables ure de- 
voted to the provisions for compulsory school 
attendance; to the educational requirements, 
physical tests and proof of age required in cer- 


tain states before a child may receive a work per- 
mit; to the special regulation of street trades 
which exists in twenty states, the District of Co- 


lumbia and Porto Rico; and to the employment 
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of children on the stage which is prohibited in a 
few states. 

The tables, with the general introauction, can 
be had apart from the full laws, and for further 
convenience the full text of each state law may 
be secured separately by addressing Miss Julia 
Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


A RURAL TEACHERS’ SCORE CARD. 

A score card which is intended to make pro- 
gressive teachers has been used effectively by 
Supt. David A. Bowen of Monroe County, Ark., 
during the past year. 

The activities of the teacher and the points 
for each are as follows: 


Activities Outside the Schoolroom. 


Points. 

Perfect Institute Attendance................ 15 
Attending State Teachers’ Association...... 10 
Attending County Association............... 40 
OP i a 10 
"EOMIOE - PEPROORS TORGMOE occ cic ceceeese 10 
CGD MEE. sib tosses dashed wenes sacs 15 

Schoolroom Activities. 

Points. 

Personal. Appearance of Teacher............. 15 
Well Kept Building and Grounds............ 15 
re ee eee ee eee 30 
OE. ME PA hig 65-40082 445 His O ESO KOM 30 
WU UAE) MOE MUN 6 59.45544.6.06 BS Saeed esees 10 


Tardiness at any meeting takes off half the 
credit for that meeting. 

Teachers who make an average of 90 points 
are given a diploma of honor. A special seal 
and ribbons are added to the diploma of honor of 
any teacher who makes an average of over 95 
points. 

Teachers not actively engaged in teaching may 
meet the requirements of “activities outside 
schoolroom.” 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Survey of the Gary school system by the 
agents of the Rockefeller Foundation was begun 
in February. Mr. Frank Bachmann is in charge 
and is being assisted by a number of experts 
The actual work of examining the schools is to 
be completed before the end of June. 






SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 


The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 
Gas Machines are in daily use. 
These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 


and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost 


Send for ‘‘School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wight Street 


ce 
Al TUN 


SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


oftentimes less. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Established 1868 


The school board of DuBois, Pa., is sieaniad 
the introduction of a system of pupil ratings 
which should be simple and easily understood. 
The system which is favorably considered for 
the grades is as follows: 


9 plus—95 per cent. 
9 —90 per cent. 
8 plus—85 per cent. 
8 —80 per cent. 
7 plus—75 per cent. 
7 —70 per cent. 
6 plus—65 per cent. 
6 —60 per cent. 
5 plus—55 per cent. 
5 —50 per cent. 
4 less than 50 per cent. 


In the high school, the 90 per cent pupil re 
ceives credit as compared with the 75 per cent 
pupil, according to what he has gotten out of 
the subject. The system planned for the high 
school provides the following ratings: 

95 per cent—1.20 times the assigned credits. 

90 per cent—1.15 times the assigned credits. 
cent—1.10 times the assigned credits. 

1 
1 


85 per 
80 per cent .05 times the assigned credits. 
75 per cent .00 times the assigned credits. 


70 per cent— .95 times the assigned credits. 

65 per cent— .90 times the assigned credits. 

60 per cent .£85 times the assigned credits. 

A general educational survey of the state of 
Utah has been undertaken by Prof. W. G. Koy- 
lance. With the completion of the general sul- 
vey, it is planned to make detailed surveys of 
Milford and Payson High School Districts and 
of Wasatch and Juab County School Districts. 

Washington, D. C. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. Ernest L. Thurston, the board has OF 
dered important changes in the school system 
involving a number of transfers of schools and 
principals. The changes which went into effect 
beginning with the second term, are in the 
nature of an experiment. 

The changes provide for the grouping of tw0 
or more schools in a natural geographical 10ca 
tion under one principal; and an increase in the 
number of schools under certain supervisin& 
principals, relieving others and putting se sveral 


in charge of special departments of school work. 
(Concluded on Page 56) 
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GLAUBER BUBBLERS ARE BOTH SANITARY AND 
MECHANICALLY PERFECT--ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


The enthusiastic reception given Glauber Sanitary drinking fountains by the hundreds of superintendents who visited our booth at the Detroit 


convention convinces us that there is general dissatisfaction with many of the drinking devices on the market, which masquerade as “sanitary drinking 
fountains,’ but which in reality are disgustingly insanitary. 








We also learned that incalculable trouble and expense have been caused by drinking devices which are mechanically imperfect. 


Glauber Bubblers and Drinking Fountains are so constructed that users’ lips can not touch the jet. 


The cup which is the barrier against contact 
between lips and jet is constantly cleansed by spray from the jet. 


Glauber Bubblers are absolutely germ proof. 


All Glauber self-closing Bubblers have our ball bearing self-closing mechanism, made famous by our “F803” self-closing basin cocks, which are 


recognized all over the country as the best that money can buy. Three bronze balls traveling on solidified bronze runways are the basic principle. 


It is because of the absolute perfection of this mechanism that we can do what no other manufacturer can do,—give a FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE. 


Other exclusive Glauber features are our flow regulator whereby each individual Bubbler may be so regulated that a bubble of any desired height 
may be obtained, and our device which makes possible the conversion of self-closing bubblers into continuous flow bubblers. 


SOME OF OUR LEADERS 





‘The Princeton’”’ 
Combination self-closing basin cock and drinking fountain for 


use on lavatories. 


The “‘Yale”’ 


For use on wall receptors, Furnished with 
3 in. or 6 in. return spout. 





The ‘‘Muskogee”’ 


The most compact drinking fountain ever made. Carries its 
own receptor and is complete in every detail. Sells 
for less than half the price of a 


ee ’” tain with “‘Cornell”’ ring bubbler 
pedestal fixture. The ‘‘Cornell 


The ‘‘Dartmouth”’ 





Complete vitreous china pedestal foun 


Ring bubbler for wall and pedestal fountairis 


GLAUBER BUBBLERS CAPTURED THE HIGHEST PRIZE AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
THEY ARE THE ONLY KIND GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS— ASK FOR BUBBLER CATALOG 


THE GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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36 inch 
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MICHIGAN 


(Concluded from Page 54) 
The new plan will eliminate duplication of super- 
vision and will make for reduced expenses. 


The boy population of Chicago schools out- 
numbers the girl population, according to statis- 
tics compiled by Supt. John D. Shoop. There 
are 169,984 boys and 164,157 girls, a total of 
234,141. Boys outnumber the girls in all of the 
grammar grades, except the seventh and eighth, 
and in all the high school years except the 
senior year. In the high school, boys number 
14,822 and girls 15,539. 

As the result of a talk given by Principal A. 
L. Taylor to the patrons of the Farmersburg, 
Ind., High School, a committee on high school in- 
terests was formed consisting of eight students. 
The committee circulated among the patrons of 
the high school district, a pledge by which the 
patrons bound themselves to visit the high school 
before the end of the present school term. All 
of the patrons except one signed the document. A 
great number of them have already visited the 
school and hardly a day passes without a visit 
from several. The plan has resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in local interest in the school 
and a corresponding interest among the students. 

State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of New 
Jersey has issued his annual report for the year 
1915. The report shows that the education of 
the children in the state is the most important 
enterprise and that it is extremely costly. Near- 
ly one-fifth of the total population of the state 
are students in the schools, and the total cost of 
operating these schools is $17,158,750. More than 
563,240 pupils are enrolled in the various depart- 
ments, requiring nearly 15,000 teachers to teach 
them. 

The total cost of operating the schools for the 
past year was $925,731 over the preceding year. 
More than $13,000,000 of the total of $17,158,750 
was expended for salaries of teachers, superin- 
tendents and principals. Janitors’ salaries cost 
more than $1,000,000 and fuel cost $557,000. 

In analyzing the reasons for the constantly in- 
creasing cost of the school system, Dr. Kendall 
said it is necessary to pay teachers, janitors and 
other employes larger laries than ten years 
ago; the school enrollment is constantly increas- 
ing; a completely equipped building cost more 
than it did ten years ago, due to the increased 





Your State Laws Compel You 


to safeguard all power driven machines to the maxi- 
“OLIVER” tools comply with these 


The No. 35 Oliver Band Saw here shown is a good 
example of a machine 
properly guarded. This 
is only one of our vast 


“Quality” Tools 


Write us for information 
covering your require- 
ments for your 


Manual Training 
Department 


Our Latest General 
Catalog No. 18, entitled: 
‘‘Wood Working Machin- 
a. ery of Quality”’ is ready 
Send for your 
copy NOW. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CoO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 









on request. 


cost of labor and material; the school property 
investment for each child in 1905 was $59.81, 
while in 1915, it was $123.79; the price of school 
supplies has increased; medical inspection has 
been required to safeguard the health of the 
pupils; the cost of transportation has increased 
from $9,701 in 1905 to $372,920 in 1915. 

According to a recent report of H. D. Swygert, 
statistician for the state education department of 
Ohio, the state’s public school property is worth 
$101,241,108. Of the more than $100,000,000 in- 
vested in school buildings, lands and equipment, 
$65,215,247 has been spent in cities, $17,781,278 
in villages and $18,244,583 in the rural districts. 
The total shows a gain in expenditures over the 
year 1914 of more than $6,000,000. 

According to an announcement of the Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Education, $2,356,173 will 
be distributed to the common schools this year. 
The per capita rate for the year is $2.95 for Mil- 
waukee and $2.85 for the rest of the state, which 
means that there are 798,703 school children in 
the state, or an increase of 17,277 over last year. 

The total amount of state aid for the common 
schools is made up this year by $2,309,812, plus 
$221,983 due from the common school income, 
and minus this amount and that actually dis- 
tributed, $175,621, held back by the state for fail- 
ure of certain districts to live up to the school 
laws, and to provide for the teachers’ retirement, 
service bonuses and other funds. 

At a recent conference of educational author- 
ities and officials of patriotic orders in Philadel- 
phia, considerable difference of opinion was mani- 
fested as to the wisdom of introducing military 
training in the schools of the country. Mr. Wm. 
E. Stecher, Director of Physical Education in the 
schools, was among those who believe that mili- 
tary training would be unwise. Mr. Stecher 
pointed out that it is not the gun, but the man 
behind the gun, which counts in military prepar- 
edness, and that a general physical training for 
boys is far more preferable. 

In commenting on the subject, Mr. 
said: 

“The true military training consists in making 
efficient citizens. The Federal authorities should 
find out what is now being done along this line 
before providing for the substitution of some- 

thing which is not as good. 


Stecher 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 12 


Modern School Buildings will not be out of date in ten 
years because they are designed on standards of efficiency. 
Furnish your new building with Sheldon Equipment 
which is built on the same principle and will last as long. 
Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; 
Domestic Science and Laboratory in catalog No. 15. 


Sent 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


“I believe in military training for everybody, 
but not for young boys. I believe in what all the 
European countries are doing in training a cit- 
izen soldiery, but even the most zealous of those 
countries does not provide for military training 
in the schools, and it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion why we should do so. France tried the sys- 
tem fifteen years ago and then dropped it as a 
failure, and there is no training provided for 
youths less than 19 years of age. 

“If we wish to develop the youth of the country 
to a high point of military efficiency there should 
be more time devoted to physical training and 
for providing proper facilities for such training.” 


Boston, Mass., has a larger number of high 
school pupils per 1,000 population than any city 
of more than 100,000 population in the country, 
and its children are much better than average 
spellers, according to Supt. F. B. Dyer. There 
are 18,000 students in these schools, including 
those in trade schools. 


With a view to fostering a taste for music in 
the community, classes in violin instruction have 
been introduced in the Alpena (Mich.) public 
schools, the charge for each pupil being but ten 
cents a lesson. The classes are held in nearly all 
the ward schools, pupils from the fourth and 
grammar grades being eligible to join. The in- 
struction, under the direction of Mr. Edgar C. 
Thompson, supervisor of music in the schools, is 
given by local teachers of the violin, part of the 
proceeds being turned into the music fund of the 
schools, the remainder serving as a remuneration 
for the teachers. That the innovation is appre- 
ciated by the patrons of the schools is attested by 
the fact that 75 children are availing themselves 
of the privilege. The instruments and music are 
furnished by the pupils. 


A high school orchestra of 13 pieces, composed 
of violins, cellos, a bass viol, and clarinet, fur- 
nishes music for the weekly assembly singing. 
The work of the great composers is studied, one 
unit for the four-year course being granted for 
the study of music. 


San Francisco, Cal. The board has permitted 
voluntary military training for high school boys. 
It was the unanimous decision of the board that 
military training should not be made compulsory. 
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Mr. Pearson Becomes State School Superin- 
tendent. 


Frank B. Pearson, High School Inspector for 
Ohio State University, has been appointed State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Ohio, 
to succeed Frank W. Miller. 

Mr. Pearson is a graduate of Wooster Univer- 
sity. His teaching experience was gained in the 
country schools of Ohio and in the old Central 
and East High Schools of Columbus, where he 
ferved as principal. He also taught at Marietta 
College, 

Mr. Pearson has for some years been co-editor 
with O. T. Corson of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, and is the author of several books on 
practical pedagogy and educational theory. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Supt. Charles C. Root of Bismarck, N. D., after 
six years of service in which the schools have 
made great progress, notified the Board of Edu- 
Cation that he would not be a candidate for re- 


election. His term of office expires July first, 

1916. He has not decided whether or not he will 

remain in North Dakota. 

Supt. W. J. MeKone of Albion, Mich., has re- 

Signed. The resignation takes effect June 30th. 
Mr. Frank J. Browne, prominently identified 

wit} 


educational work in the early history of 
eal Wash., and at one time state superin- 

of public instruction, died on February 
t Boulder Creek, Cal. He was 55 years old. 
Browne’s first teaching was in the schools 

Townsend. Later he took charge of an 
ac y at Coupeville. In 1890 he came to 


of 


se and was made principal of one of the 
er chools. In 1895 he assumed the office of 
~ iperintendent, which he held until 1900 
ro left the state to make his home in 


la. While in the latter state, he held the 








sanitary conditions. 
to withstand the roughest usage. 


Are you preparing for the future? 
conditions in your school and toilet room just 
as they should be? 


Are you trying to remedy the poor condi- 
tions that exist in your toilet room? 


Nelson Fixtures 


installed in your toilet room are a guarantee of 
Our fixtures are made 
They are durable, service- 
Write today for our latest catalogs. 


position of superintendent of schools at Boulder 
Creek. 


Supt. J. A. Wiggers of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. The re-election 
carries with it a substantial increase in salary. 

Dr. David D. Scannell has been elected chair- 
man of the Boston school board, succeeding Mich- 
ael H. Corcoran. 


L. J. Montgomery, superintendent of schools 
at South Bend, Ind., has resigned to devote his 
entire time to private business interests. 

A. J. Morris, for sixteen years secretary to the 
board of education at Lincoln, Neb., has resigned, 
the same to take effect in May. Mr. Morris will 
be traveling salesman for a school supply com- 
pany. 

Supt. D. L. Paisley of Argenta, Ark., has been 
re-elected for a sixth term. During Mr. Paisley’s 
incumbency, a new high school has been erected, 
«a number of schools have been remodeled, the 





FRANK B. PEARSON, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, O 


Are you, Mr. Superin- 
tendent and School Board 
Member, doing all within your power to pro- 
tect the life and health of the children? 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 
fie tee N. QO. NELSON MEG. Co. St. Sands, Mo. 


enrollment has increased from 1,400 to 2,400, the 
teaching force has been raised from 33 to 53 in- 
structors, and new courses in domestic science, 
manual training, business, music, public speaking 
have been introduced. The high school has re- 
cently been changed to a full four-year course 
and is accredited in the Southern and Central 
universities. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has re-elected 
Assistant Superintendents John F. Gannon, Alice 
L. Harris and Walter S. Young. The salary has 
been fixed at $2,900 per year. 

Miss Lizzie E. Wooster of Salina, has an- 
nounced herself as a candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Kansas. Miss Wooster spent her childhood in 
the Sunflower State and received her education in 
its schools. She was a teacher in the Normal 
University and also served as principal of the 
Normal Training School. She is the author of 
a number of textbooks in use in the Kansas 
schools. 

Mr. Gustave Straubenmuller has been chosen 
acting superintendent in the absence of Dr. W. 
H. Maxwell from New York City. The latter has 
gone to St. Augustine, Fla., where he will spend 
the remainder of the winter. 

Supt. Charles Henry has been unanimously re- 
elected head of the schools of Moscow, Ida. 

Supt. E. O. Marsh of Jackson, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, at a salary of 
$4,000 per annum. 

Supt. H. R. Edwards of Moorhead, Minn., has 
been re-elected, with an increase of $100 in 
salary. 

Supt. P. E. McCormick of Dowagiac, Mich., has 
resigned after four years’ service. 

Mr. N. L. Englehardt, for six years superin 
tendent of schools at Dunkirk, N. Y., has re 
signed. Mr. Englehardt has accepted a position 
in the Department of School Administration, 
Columbia University. 

Supt. A. B. Weisner, of Mexia, Tex., his wife, 
and Prof. A. C. Bruton, were recent victims or a 
fire and explosion in the local opera house. The 
opera house had been opened for an art exhibi- 
tion by the city schools. 

Supt. M. E. Crosier of Norfolk, Neb., has re- 
signed. 
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110,000,000 


is the average number of drinks of water 


taken daily by 


the 22,000,000 school 
children in the United States. 
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Think what this means if the sanitary con- 


ditions are not right, if the drinking fountain 
is a germ collector, and it is possible for the 


user’s lips to touch the jet. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


The spread of dis- 
ease is prevented, and the user receives a clean, 


insure sanitary conditions. 


pure drink of water. 


Write today for our Bubbler catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


52 SECOND STREET 


Dr. Harold Foght of the Federal Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has been asked to 
conduct the common school survey for the state 
of Washington. 

Charles H. Magee, acting director of education 
in the schools of the Philippines, has been ap- 
pointed Insular Purchasing Agent for the Philip- 
pine Commission, succeeding Major Shields. Mr. 
Magee has seen fifteen years’ service in the In- 
sular Government and has served in a number of 
teaching and supervisory positions in the Islands. 
In 1903 he was appointed acting division super- 
intendent of schools at LaUnion, and in 1905 as- 
sumed a similar position at Ilocos Sur. In 1906 
he became acting superintendent of city schools 
at Manila and in 1907 was transferred to acting 
superintendent of the School of Arts and Trades. 
In 1909 he was appointed second assistant direc- 
tor of education. 

Mr. H. G. Imel, instructor in the high school 
at South Bend, Ind., has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools, succeeding L. J. Mont- 
gomery. 

J. M. Martin 
pointed superintendent 
succeeding C. C. Root. 

Supt. Philip Huber of the Saginaw, W. S., 
Mich., schools, has been re-elected, with a salary 
of $2,800. 

Supt. J. 
re-elected for a four-year term. 
been fixed at $2,500, with annual 
$100. 

J. J. Inglis, assistant professor of education at 
Harvard University, has been appointed to make 
the survey of the higher educational institutions 
of the state of Washington. Dr. S. P. Capen of 
the Federal Bur: at Washington, has been ap- 
pointed to work w Prof. Inglis 


of Huron, S. D., 
of schools at 


has been ap- 
Bismarck, 


H. Bentley of Paducah, Ky., has been 
The salary has 
increases of 


T. D. Brooks, superintendent of schools at 
Hillsboro, Tex., has been appointed president of 
the Southeastern State Normal School, Durant, 
Okla. He succeeds W. C. Canterbury. 

Dr. Charles Evans, presiient of the Central 
State Normal School, Edmoin’, Okla., has ac- 


cepted the presidency of Henry | 
Tulsa. Dr. Evans assumes his posi 
opening of the new school year. 


ndall College, 
on with the 
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A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 


from other materials. 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘‘Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 


It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 


forced posts. 


floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
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Orville C. Pratt, head of the Department of 
Education of DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Spokane, Wash., succeeding B. M. Watson. 
Mr. Pratt will take up his new duties in July. 

Supt. C. E. Rose of Boise, Idaho, has been 
unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. A. G. Hampton, Principal of the high 
school, Pendleton, Ore., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Alfred Lister, secretary of 
the board, has been re-elected. 

Mr. Roland W. Guss, of the State Normal 
School, North Adams, Mass., has accepted the 
position of Director of the School Gardens. Mr. 
Guss will also teach at Teachers College, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

J. Ellwood Wherry, 
supervising principal of the 
Coraopolis, Pa., has been appointed assistant 
county superintendent of schools of Allegheny 
county. Mr. Wherry has announced his resigna- 
tion to take effect at the close of the present 
school year. 

Mr. W. Lee Gilmore has been elected supervis- 
ing principal at Oakmont, Pa., with a salary of 
$2,300 per year. 

Wm. J. McKone, for the past eighteen years 
superintendent of schools at Albion, Mich., has 
resigned. After July first, Mr. McKone will be 
engaged in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness at Jackson, Mich. 

Mr. Walter D. Sawin, for 24 years secretary of 
the school board at Manitou, Colo., died on Feb- 
ruary 19th after a brief illness of pneumonia. 
Supt. C. M. Barnard of the Manitou schools, de 
livered a fitting eulogy at the funeral services. 

Mr. H. W. Elrod, principal of the Harvard 
School of Houston Heights, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. Mr. Elrod succeeds L. 
W. Greathouse who has become head of the com- 
mercial department of the Missouri State Normal 
School. 

Supt. J. H. Harris of Dubuque, Ia., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. In re-electing 
Supt. Harris for a long term, the board acted in 
accordance with the permissive power given by 

the lowa laws. 


for the past nine years 


public schools of 


Mr. Edwin M. Gee of Auburn, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of school construction 
at Toledo, O., succeeding G. L. M’Kesson re- 
signed. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson has been elected superin- 
tendent of construction work for the town of 
Gastonia, N. C. His duties will include the plan- 
ning and construction of school buildings. 


THE GROWTH OF SCHOOL BANKS. 

According to the latest data, the grand total of 
school savings banks in the United States is 
encouraging. In 280 cities of the country, 1,325 
schools employ either a plan of their own, a copy- 
righted system or run “over the counter” savings 
banks. In these schools, more than 928,000 chil- 
dren have $1,792,640 on deposit. About 105,000 
children have transferred their accounts from 
the schools to regular savings banks. 


Nearly one school child in twenty, therefore, is 
a school bank depositor. As a beginning (and 
it is only a beginning) there is much of encour- 
agement in the statistics. It is when one exam- 
ines the distribution of the 280 cities and the 
1,925 schools that the facts show in the school 
banks an unbalanced growth. 


For example, New Hampshire alone shows the 
system operating in 31 cities and 70 schools; in 
Pennsylvania, 38 cities and 213 schools have the 
banks; in New York, 24 cities and 110 schools 
are noted, and in Connecticut, 27 cities and 81 


schools report banks. 

Seven southern states report only fifteen cities 
and 32 schools where savings banks operate. The 
great Middle Western states (Ohio, Indiana, IIll- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 


Missouri) combined show 80 cities and 660 
schools. Six western states (North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico and 


Nebraska) make nearly as bad a showing as the 
southern states—sixteen cities and 76 schools. 
The Pacific coast states are only a jump ahead— 
twenty cities and 189 schools. 

In but one state, Pennsylvania, is the record 
ene to boast of, tho New Hampshire has achieved 
a better distribution. Pennsylvania’s leadership 
is largely due to the energetic work of Mrs. 8. L. 
Oberholtzer, Philadelphia. 
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Ida M. Tarbell says: “Disorder and dirt are probably the most 
wasteful features in industry, but inconveniences are a close second.” 
In plain, everyday English, this quotation means that your unclean, poorly equipped 


toilets are not only creating waste and loss, but are undermining the general health of 
your pupils. Are you ashamed of your toilets? 


Write us and let us suggest a way to improve your toilet rooms and make you feel 
proud of them, rather than have them an eyesore. 





PA Range Fountain which insures a sanitary drink; no chance 
for that disease germ. 





An absolutely sanitary closet and one you can point 
to with pride. 





The ideal fountain for your rest room 


or teachers’ toilet. 





zs 7 : sil F x Oia as ———— 5 4 | 
This urinal may be reached from any part woe . ae 
of the toilet room, and cannot be Beauty of design, and ease with which it can be kept 
x 


Ventilation Insures Sanitation 
The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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COUNTING THE GHICKENS | 
BEFORE THEY'RE HATCHED | 


You may do it 


safety, if you are a T. 

You may figure ahead for a year, or 
two years, making your plans, financial- 
ly, and seeing them work out with 


reasonable certainty. 


You are saving a certain amount each 
month, we shall say. At the end of the school 
year—or two years—that amount will accumu- 

late to a predetermined sum. You are planning a course in college, or an 
extensive trip, or a year’s vacation—or possibly a trousseau or a home 


for the bride. 


Why is it that so many people are always dwelling in the ruins 
of their castles that have fallen down—and bewailing their misfortunes? 
It is simply because they have overlooked or neglected to take the first 
simple precaution that a business man always takes—safeguarding his 
investment against the uncertainties of the future. ; 

Are your future plans important enough to safeguard?. Does the 
realization of them mean much to your happiness or peace of mind? 
If so, what excuse can you offer for not taking the simplest precaution in 
the world—insuring that your earning power will not be cut off, and 
that your savings will not be swept away by the vicissitudes of illness, 


accident, and quarantine. 


If You are a Teacher, Get This Free Book 


School Board Jounal 


with reasonable 
Us 





Tools, etc. 


Almost every day some teacher, struggling bravely in the midst of some unfore- 


seen calamity, writes: ‘“‘Why did you not let me know this before?’”’ Don't wait 

until misfortune comes and it is too late; if you are a teacher you should inform your- 

self at once what the T. C. U. is doing for teachers everywhere in America. ; 
Our little book explains how this great National Teachers’ Organization provides 


for your salary and your extra expenses when your salary is stopped, by reason of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Send a postal for a copy; it is free to teachers 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


120 T. C. U. Blidg., 





PROGRESS IN SCHOOL 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


New York 


ADMINISTRATION DURING 


THE PAST 25 YEARS 


WASHINGTON: Mrs. Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

I think that the trend of education to adapt its 
courses of study to community needs 1s the most 
significant movement of the past twenty-five 
years. The humanizing of our public school 
work and the socializing of our public communi- 
ties in connection with our academic work in the 
schoolroom is helping to make greater citizens 
of our boys and girls. The value of well directedc 
play or leisure is helpful. 


RHODE ISLAND: Walter E. Ranger, Com- 
missioner of Public Schools. 

The prevailing characteristic of educational 
progress in Rhode Island is conservative, well- 
sustained evolution, rather than radical innova- 
tion. The State is neither blind to the advantage 
of experiment nor fickle in its readiness to aban- 
don the old for the new. Fortunately for public 
education, the foundations of a _ satisfactory 
school system were securely laid in 1845, follow- 
ing a study of the educational situation by Henry 
Barnard, whose work in Rhode Island is justly 
entitled to rank as the first American school 
survey. His keen appreciation of educational 
values, his perception that effective administra- 
tion must rest upon law, and his clear under- 
standing that educational standards must be 


standards of excellence rather than standards of 
uniform guided him in drafting a school law 
which was plastic in detail while rigid in prin- 


ciple, which permitted central guidance without 
destroying loca \utonomy and responsibility, 
which had in it framework for future devel- 
opment. This does : mean that education in 
Rhode Island has n lvanced in 70 years; it 
does mean, however, t itinual progress has 
been attained without radical reorganization, and 
without the interruption and waste almost in- 
variably occasioned by the revolution and reac- 
tion in a school system which follows abolition 
of the old and inauguration of something new. 
Indeed, educational progress in Rhode Island has 


been attained by steady accretion, perceptible 
from year to year, but capable of true apprecia- 
tion only when viewed in long-time perspective. 
Henry Barnard recognized the improvement of 
teachers as fundamental to educational advance- 
ment. In 1844 he recommended the establishment 
of a normal school and of teachers’ institutes, 
and received authority from the General Assem- 
bly in 1845 to establish both. The Normal School 
twice outgrew the quarters provided for it, and 
in 1898 was housed in the splendid building 
which is its present home. In a quarter century 
this principle of teacher training has broadened 
wonderfully. The normal school itself furnishes 
training and observation facilities for its stu- 
dents, not only in the home building, but also in 
sixty public schoolrooms in various parts of the 
State. The normal school offers courses for 
teachers in service in its extension departments. 
The State supports by appropriation a graduate 
department of education in Brown University. 
Facilities for training teachers are offered in the 
Rhode Island State College and at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Teachers’ institutes 
are aided, lecturers are furnished, an educational 
library is circulated and educational tracts are 
printed and distributed to teachers by the State 
department of education. Moreover the State 
has promoted the establishment of professional! 
standards for teachers, and has attempted to in- 
crease the dignity and emoluments of the ser- 
vice. In 1898 the certification of teachers was 
entrusted exclusively to the State Board of Edu- 
cation which has administered this law with the 
purpose of promoting standards of excellence. 
More than four-fifths of the public school teach- 
ers of Rhode Island have attained to profes- 
sional qualifications, a proportion excelled by no 
other State. Teachers’ pensions were authorized 
in 1907, exclusively at the expense of the State, 
no assessment of any kind being levied upon 
teachers’ salaries for such purpose. In 1909 the 
State fixed $400.00 as the minimum salary for 
teachers; the average salary paid to teachers in 
1915 was over $700.00. 


Fulton & William Sts., 


To get the best results in your Color Work ‘in School, 
you must have the best materials. 
Supplies, you’ll have the best. 


If you get Devoe 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Devoe School Water Colors 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Prepared in cakes, pans and tubes and put in various 
styles of boxes with or without brushes. 


Everything for school art work including Devoe Tem- 
pera Colors, Powdered Stains, Brushes, Leather Tools, 
Stencil Colors and materials, Modeling Clay, Wax, 


Ask Dept."5 for catalog. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 


The principle of State aid for public schools 
was written into the public Statutes of Rhode 
Island in 1800. In 1884 the maximum general 
appropriation, $120,000, was attained. Since then 
the fiscal policy of the State has changed from 
general aid, to aid for specific purposes and in 
specific instances. Appropriations have aimed to 
promote development of specific features of 
school improvement. Instances in the last quar- 
ter century have been: An act, in 1898, to pro- 
mote the consolidation and grading of schools; 
to encourage and assist the establishment and 
maintenance of high schools; an act, in 1903, 
providing State aid for towns and cities which 
employ full-time professional superintendents of 
schools; an act in 1909 making the provision of 
high school education compulsory; an act, in 
1909, to assist towns in maintaining minimum 
salaries for teachers; an act, in 1911, to aid and 
encourage medical inspection; an act, in 1912, to 
assist towns in providing apparatus und equip- 
ment for instruction in vocational and manual 
training, household and domestic arts; an act, 
in 1913, providing a fund to be apportioned as 
special aid for schools in towns unable at the 
prevailing rates of taxation to maintain schools 
of high standard; an act, in 1913, providing an 
appropriation for the support of a textile depart- 
ment at the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Notable administrative improvements in the 
past quarter century have been the abolition of 
school districts in 1904, and the beginning in 
1903 of a movement to bring all town public 
schools under expert supervision. The last per- 
fective law for the latter purpose was enacted 
in 1915, and it is anticipated that every public 
school in the State will be under expert super- 
vision by 1917. The position of school commit- 
tees, which have the control of city and town 
systems has been strengthened. In 1896 the city 
of Providence, the largest in the State, was 
brought under the general school law. The em- 
ployment of superintendents of schools, truant 
officers, medical inspection, census enumerators 
and all other public school officers has been en 
trusted to school committees. Co-operation be 
twecn the State department and municipal school 
authorities has been promoted, and the system 

is essentially a unit in purpose, aiming to ob 
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tain and maintain the highest possible standards. 
In 1914 the State department published for dis- 
tribution for teachers and school officers the 
“School Law of Rhode Island” combining a brief 
history of the development of the school law; 
a presentation of the State’s educational system 
as it is, and the relations of the various organ- 
izations which combine to complete the admin- 
istrative force, with all their functions; and an 
analytical and synthetical presentation of the 
school law derived from all sources, statute, 
custom, practice and decision. It is believed that 
no other State department has yet published a 
similar book. It has been widely read by teach- 
ers and school officers and is used in the Normal 
School by students in required courses in School 
Law, in the graduate department at Brown Uni- 
versity and in the extension courses. 

Other important advances in the past quarter 
century have been free textbooks in 1893; a muin- 
imum school year of thirty-six weeks in 1914; 
a rapid increase in the number and growth of 
public high schools under the legislation de- 
signed to aid secondary education and make its 
provision compulsory; consistent and well-main- 
tained advance in compulsory school age and 
compulsory attendance laws; the establishment 
of traveling libraries, and the extension of even- 
ing schools. 

Carefully collected statistics measure substan- 
tial progress from year to year in such import- 
ant details of educational administration as the 
preparation of teachers, teachers’ salaries, length 
Ol school year, appropriations for school support 


by the State and by towns and cities, enrollment 
and attendance of pupils, the variety and number 
of schools and the enrichment of courses of study 
in elementary and secondary schools. Rhode 
Island has never marked time on educational 
advancement; the rhythmic beat of progress has 
never been so rapid as in the past quarter cen- 
tul It is this accelerated progress which is 


the most hopeful aspect of public education in 


Ri Island. 


By I. 1. CAMMACK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


great changes in the attitude toward edu- 
n the last ten years have done much to 


The American Crayon Co. 


Established 1835 


put us on a scientific basis in our administration 
and in our estimate of the function of the public 
schools. We are no longer satisfied with gen- 
eral impressions which we may gain from super- 
ficial observation. We are now seeking definite 
standards and are not satisfied without more or 
less definite and specific proofs. Our viewpoint 
is entirely changed. Instead of prepai.ng for 
life, we, as a great body are accepting Dewey’s 
dictim that “‘school is life.” This of course means 
that we must give our children the social view 
point. They must learn their rights and duties 
as conscious members of a social organization. 
Their material, moral, and intellectual welfare 
must all be taken care of. These things must be 
done from the standpoint of the children and not 
from the standpoint of the adult. Development 
must come along the proper biological conditions 
and requirements. 

The change in viewpoint on the part of the gen- 
eral public is no less marked and significant. 
The public is far more willing to accept the 
schoolmaster at his real worth than formerly. 
Recent examples of schoolmasters in politics as 
illustrated in our President and severa: govern- 
ors, show that the schoolmaster is meeting public 
requirements and is taking his place as a signifi- 
cant and responsible member of society. It is 
hoped that the calling may be accorded a high 
professional standard and that men and women 
shall make the same or greater preparation for 
it than is made by those who enter any of the 
learned professions. At no time in the history 
of education have prospects been brighter. 


By J. A. WAGNER, Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Ottumwa, Ia. 

In reply to your inquiry will say that the most 
important concrete advance in the business ad- 
ministration of the Ottumwa schools within the 
last 25 years is to my mind the employment of 
a secretary on full time and his wide range of 
duties. He not only does the work prescribed 
by law, but buys about all of the school supplies 
and looks after the necessary building repairs 
as well as much detail work, too numerous to 
mention, that busy board members cannot prop- 
erly attend to for want of time. We have a sup- 
ply and storage room in connection with the office 


Waltham, Mass. 


and buy the things that we need in quantities and 
at the right price. We keep account of every- 
thing that comes in and goes out and each build- 
ing is charged with what it uses. 


By R. H. THOMAS, Clerk, Board of Educa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

Gradually, since 1891, the directors began to 
read the ScHoo, Boarp JOURNAL; and gradually 
the executive management of business matters 
was assigned to the school clerk. 

Tax levies used to be made by the old town 
meeting. Imagine it. We appealed for sympathy 
to the legislature, which dropped a tear on the 
proceeding and blotted it out forever. 

In 1891 school buildings and grounds were not 
monuments of pupil’s comfort, nor safety, nor 
health. The standard now demands things prac- 
tical and sanitary and aesthetic. Fire hydrants 
and fire alarm boxes are in front of nearly every 
school. What used to be annual premiums are 
paid into an insurance fund. The adopted policy 
of one-story schools is a money saver. Who will 
say it is not a life-saver? 

Banks pay as high as four per cent interest on 
deposits. Who can show banks more loyal? 

Last winter I wrote a high school tuition fund 
bill. It is law now. It opens high schools to 
every youth in the state, and lifts the cost from 
tax burdened cities. Read it. 


By WILLIAM T. KEOUGH, Business Agent, 
Boston School Committee. 


In compliance with your suggestion, I am sub 
mitting the following statement of the changes 
which have occurred in the administration of 
the Boston schools during the past 25 years. 

Membership in the School Committee has been 
reduced from twenty-four to five, and sub-com- 
mittees—of which the old Board had thirty-two 
—have been abolished. The term of office of the 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents 
have been increased from two, to six years. The 
positions of Business Agent and Schoolhouse 
Custodian have been created, and each when 
elected, as well as the Secretary, holds office until 
removed for cause. 

All appropriations formerly made by the City 
Council are now made by the School Committee 
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Indestructible 

Pressed Steel 

Combination 
Desks 






Adjustable 
Single Pedestal 
Desk Sets 
with Eight 
Novel Features 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 
Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 





Stationary and 
Adjustable 
Pressed Steel 
Chair Desk Sets 


The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





(Patented) 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 


walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 

Seat folding up close against back. 


Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Reed and Rattan F it f th eee ; : : 
- ee a ee le Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 catalog 
A text book on Schoolhouse Furnishing 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 


New York, N. Y Boston, Mass. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 


737-743 Howard St., 


148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal 


Portland, Ore 





within the limit provided by law, and subject 
only to the approval of the Mayor. In the event 
of a veto by the Mayor, his veto may be over- 
ridden by a three-fourths’ vote. 

A Schoolhouse Commission provided by law 
and consisting of three members under salary ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to the Mayor 
of the city, now have full charge of the construc- 
tion of new buildings, the selection of sites, and 
the repairs and alterations to existing buildings. 

Under the law, the School Committee 1s re- 
quired to state the district within which school 
accommodations are needed, while the School- 
house Commissioners are required to select the 
particular site within the district. The School- 
house Commission selects the architects and 
awards the contracts for all new buildings. 

With the exception of the very rare occasions 
when special committees are appointed, all mat- 
ters of importance are referred to one or more 
of the several officers of the Board for considera- 
tion and recommendation before final action. 

The officers are given much executive authority 
and are held responsible by the Board for the 
exercise of such authority. The Board does prac- 
tically no administrative work, depending wholly 
on its executive officers to carry out its orders 
and enforce its regulations. 


The Superintendent is the executive in charge 
of all matters pertaining to courses of study and 
discipline in the schools, and appoints all direc- 
tors, supervisors, principals, and teachers sub- 
ject to the approval of the School Committee. 
The Business Agent is the financial officer of the 
Board in charge of the accounts and the pur- 
chase, care and distribution of all fuel and school 
supplies. The Schoolhouse Custodian is in charge 
of the schoolhouses and of all school property, 
and appoints all janitors, engineers, and matrons 
subject to the approval of the School Committee. 
The Secretary is the recording officer of the 
Board. 


By means of the above simple organiza- 
tion, the School Committee has been relieved 
almost entirely of all petty cd tails of adminis- 
tration, throwing such matters wholly upon the 
shoulders of its executive officers, and it has 
thus been enabled to devote itself to the larger 
legislative matters of educational and financial 
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Metal pen groove. 
Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


factory or through nearest agency. 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


policy. The organization has worked smoothly 
and practically without internal friction, and 
with an efficiency which has been marked by a 
notable increase in the quantity, quality, and 
variety of the instruction furnished to pupils in 
the schools. 

SCHOOL LAW. 


An interesting case determining the reason- 
ableness of the vaccination laws of Massachusetts 
has been deeided recently at Plymouth in the 
courts of Plymouth County. 

In Massachusetts the school law requires that 
a child shall not be admitted to the public schools 
except upon presentation of a certificate of vacci- 
nation, or a certificate, granted for cause stated 
therein, signed by a regular practicing physician, 
that he is not a fit subject for vaccination. The 
local Board of Health ruled that certificates of 
unfitness shall be valid for one year only. A 
pupil unfit for vaccination last year may this 
year be in fit condition. 

One, John J. Lannin, maintained that the local 
Board of Health had no right so to interpret the 
state law, and sent his children to school without 
the certificates of either vaccination or unfitness. 
They were refused admission, on Sept. 23, 1915. 
He did not send them to school or provide other 
instruction for them, after that date. He was 
taken before the Second District Court, at Abing- 
ton, Mass., for not keeping his children in schoot. 
The judge’s decision was to the effect that the 
Board of Health and school authorities had acted 
within their authority, the regulation was rea- 
sonable, and that he (J. J. Lannin) should com- 
ply with the same. The case was appealed, and 
came up in the superior court held at Plymouth, 
which adjourned on March 3, 1916. The jury’s 
verdict was “guilty.” No fine was imposed but 
the defendant agreed that the regulation was 
reasonable and that he would comply with it. 

State Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois has 
ruled that an alien can draw school pay, without 
regard to nationality. Supt. Blair made it clear 
that the nationality of a teacher does not affect 
the validity of the contract and that the boara 
is compelled to pay the salary. 

The controversy arose in the schools of Morton 

xrove, Ill. Mrs. Agnes Ryan Page was an Amer- 
ican citizen, who married an Englishman. She 
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continued to teach after her marriage and this 
aroused the opposition of a saloonkeeper, Milton 
Jonas, who thru his attorney, notified the school 
board not to pay Mrs. Page. Testimony of citi- 
zens tended to show that Mr. Jonas sought to dis- 
organize the schools. 

The Supreme Court of Columbus, O., has de- 
clined to give an opinion on the question as to 
whether school teachers have a legal right to 
form a union. The court refused to dismiss the 
suit of John G. Owens, Secretary of the Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor, against the local board 
and Supt. J. M. H. Frederick. 

The court’s decision is interpreted as a vic- 
tory for school teachers in a number of Ohio 
cities where plans have been made for the organ- 
ization of teacher’s unions. The present decision 
is the final action in a controversy which began 
in 1914 and which resulted in finding Supt. Fred- 
erick guilty of contempt. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has unani- 
mously upheld the teaching of foreign languages 
in the public schools above the fourth grade. The 
languages may be studied as electives and must 
be requested by the parents. 

The decision was given in the case of Charles 
Thayer against the school board of Nebraska 
City. The Supreme Court received the case from 
the lower court which had issued a mandamus to 
compel the teaching of German. 

The State Department of Education of Texas 
has issued Bulletin 51, containing the laws relat- 
ing to the election of trustees in common school 
districts. The bulletin contains full and com- 
plete explanations of the law in ordering elec- 
tions, the date, place and hours of the election, 
the appointment of election managers, providing 
the supplies, payments, making returns, declar- 
ing results, issuing commissions and administer- 
ing the oath of office to prospective appointees. 


A survey of the school needs of Kansas has 
been undertaken by Mr. D. A. Ellsworth, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Teachers’ Association. Super- 
intendents of schools in each county have been 
requested to specify the important improvements 
desired in their schools during the coming year. 
The problem of rural high schools will be an im- 


portant issue at the spring meeting of the school 
districts. 
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Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks 


Some of the Special Advantages of these Desks Are 


They permit clearing of the 
floor, giving the greatest range of 


Flexibility in seating ar- space for school exercises and 


rangement, facilitating 
group teaching. They pro- 
vide a chair individualized 
in height, depth of seat and 
hygienic back support for 
each pupil. They help to 
‘‘socialize’”’ the school. 


entertainments, and invite the 
broadest use of the school build- 
ing. 

They conveniently make avail- 
able for use all blackboard space, 
wherever located. 


They represent the highest pos- 


sible degree of ingenuity and 
stability in specialized manu- 
facturing. 
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Sani-Steel Movable Chair Desks 


A class in Teachers College, Indianapolis. 
of position may be made in less than two minutes. 
Send for illustrated circular and list of schools wherein 


these chair desks have been installed. 


Columbia School Supply Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








RULES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., nas recently 
adopted a set of regulations to govern the public 
use of school buildings. The rules apply to all 
groups, societies or associations who may desire 
permits for such use, and lay down regulations 
for conduct, use of apparatus and hours for meet- 
ings. The rules read: 

Uses: 

1. The Superintendent of Instruction and the 
Commissioner of School Buildings shall have 
power to grant the use of school grounds or 
school buildings to groups, societies or associa- 
tions when such use has connection with the 
educational purposes for which such buildings 
were erected; and the above named officers may, 
at any time for reasons deemed sufficient 
them, revoke the permits for such use. 

2. Any group, society or association, to whom 
a permit for such use is granted, shall be re- 
quired to give a satisfactory guaranty that it will 
be responsible for the proper use of the premises, 
for the orderly conduct of the 


by 


meetings held 
under its control, for the prompt payment of any 
charge in cases where such charge is made, and 
for the prompt payment of any damages to scnool 
property while in use by it 

Any group, society or association’ failing to 
pay promptly to the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Board of Education the bill for such dam- 
ages shall be denied any further use of the 
building. 

3. No permit for such use shall be granted 
for a performance, exhibit or entertainment given 
for the direct or indirect benefit of a private com- 
mercial interest. 
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4. The use of tobacco or intoxicants shall not 
be permitted on the school grounds or in the 
school buildings nor shall any other use of these 
properties be made that will interfere with the 
comfort and health of the pupils or that might 
endanger the property of the Board. No moving 
picture machine or any other apparatus shall be 
brought into the school buildings nor shall any 
refreshments be served in them except upon 
special permission from the Commissioner of 
School Buildings. 

5. No fee shall be charged for admission to 
any function held on the school premises except 
those which are for the immediate aid of the 
school itself. This restriction will not prevent 
groups, societies or associations from requiring 
of their membership dues to defray their ex- 
penses or from receiving contributions for the 
same purpose or from having exclusive use of 
the building or parts of it for the time the use 
is permitted. 

6. No use of apparatus shall be granted un- 
less an instructor from the Board’s corps of 
teachers be in charge. 
Hours: 

1. The time for such use shall not 
with the school program. 

2. Meetings held in the afternoon shall 
continue after 5:30 P. M. 

3. Meetings held in the evening shall be held 
between 7:30 and 10:30 P. M., except on special 
permit from the Commissioner of School Build 
ings. 

4. Meetings held at other times, including 
Saturday, Sunday, or holidays, shall be by spe 


cial permit from the Commissioner of School 
Buildings. 


Attendance: 


1. Such uses of school property will not be 
permitted to an unreasonably small group of 
citizens. If the minimum attendance falls below 
25 for successive meetings, the permit may b« 
revoked. 

Expense: 

1, There shall be no charge in school equipped 
with shower baths for use of such baths, but the 
special permission of the Commissioner of School 
Buildings must be obtained for such use, and the 
cost of soap, towels, and attendants’ service must 


interfere 


not 
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be met by the society or association responsible 
for the proper use of the showers. 

2. Where a bill is rendered for damages to 
property, the bill must be paid within ten days 
after it has been presented or further use of the 
building will not be permitted. 

Form of Application: 

1. When the permit is for meeting vcecurring 
at regular intervals, weekly or monthly, it ex- 
pires on the 30 day of June following the date 
of application, and must be renewed to be in 
force for the next year. 

2. Application in duplicate for such use of 
schoolrooms must be made on the designated 
form signed by the officers of the group, society 
or association or by other responsible citizens. 
These blanks may be obtained from the principal 
of any school or at the office of the Commissioner 
of School Buildings, and when properly filled 
out, must be presented in person by the peti- 
tioner at the office of the Commissioner. 


Adoption of Textbooks. 

The following rules are in force in the schools 
of Johnstown, Pa., and have given satisfaction: 

‘The superintendent of schools, after consult- 
ing his teachers, shall notify the board of school 
directors of any contemplated change in a text- 
book and the reasons for such change. Should 
the report so made seem to make a change or 
changes desirable the superintendent shall re 
quest publishers to supply samples for each build 
ing in the city, and literature and briefs of the 
merit and adaptability of such books, including 
introduction and exchange prices. The superin- 
tendent shall be held responsible for the proper 
distribution of such books, literature and briefs 
among all the buildings of the city, and for the 
opportunity of every teacher affected to examine 
these books. He shall require each teacher by 
May list, of the year in which a new book or 
books are to be adopted, to deposit in his office 
a sealed envelope in which each teacher indicates 
a first and second choice, with reasons in full for 
first choice. A committee of five principals, aD 
pointed by the principals of the city at a meet 
ing conducted by the superintendent of schools 
shall canvass and tabulate the vote. The Super- 
intendent of schools shall then organize the argu- 
ments of the teachers in behalf of the books that 
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THE NEW LIFTING DESK TOP 


or tHE EMPIRE MOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 





the joints are not susceptible to changes in temperature. 

The Empire Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk is simple in construction, does not require 
It is made in six different sizes, to meet the needs of all grades. 

If you are looking for a movable chair desk that has exclusive features of great advantage 
in school work, and one that will last indefinitely, with nothing to get out of order, it will be 
well worth your while to write for a copy of our catalog. 


a wrench. 


MAKES POSSIBLE 


Absolutely close formation for 
group work. An aisle at the side is 
not necessary as the chair desk may 
be entered from the front. 


Easy entrance and egress. 


THE DESK TOP 


Can be detached in two seconds, leaving 
chair free for assembly purposes and social 
center work. 

Is adjustable for distance from back of 
seat to fit exactly the individual pupil. 


THE WRITING TABLE 


Can be adjusted for height or to any in- 
clination, thus securing the correct angle of 
vision or the proper tilt for writing or 
drawing. 


THE FRAMEWORK 


of this chair desk is constructed of tubular 
steel, making it sanitary and durable, and 





All our models are fully illustrated and described in our catalog, sent FREE on 


request. 


receive first choice and present the same, to- 
gether with his own recommendation and the 
tabulated report of the committee of principals, 
to the board of school directors at its regular 


meeting in May. 


“Publishers are to be notified by the superin- 
tendent that their books will be admitted to the 
competition only on the condition that salesmen, 
representatives or agents are not to personally 
approach directors, officers or teachers (high 
school or grades) during such period. Provided 
that this action may be modified to meet any 
extraordinary condition or emergency upon a 
vote of a majority of directors present at a board 
meeting.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a rule to control the conferences of 
school bookmen with principals. The rule is 
intended to give both agents and principals am- 
ple opportunity to study the merits of books 
offered for use without encroaching unduly upon 
the time and work of the principals. The Phila- 
delphia schools do not make adoptions of single 
series but permit each principal to select texts 
from an open list. The rule reads: 


om That no agent 
mentary 


have access to the ele- 
schools for such conference with the 
principal who has not first secured a permit for 
the purpose, signed by the Superintendent of 
Supplies or his representative. 

-<. That such visits shall be restricted to the 
principal’s office and be authorized only for the 
months of November and December of each year, 
altho special appointments with the principal 
may also be arranged for at the school during 
the rnoons of school days during the months 
of January and May.” 

Springfield, Mass. The city property commit- 
rdered that janitors in charge of school 

having steam heating apparatus shall 
ipon the premises during school hours 

have a regularly appointed enginser 
in charge during certain hours. In 
where furnaces are used, janitors are 

o remain by them while the draft doors 


Mangum, Okla. The board has adopted a rule 
prohibiting dancing by teachers in the public 
schools. The rule followed a complaint of 
patrons who charged that outside amusements 
detracted from schoolroom efficiency. 

Mahanoy, Pa. The board has adopted rules 
governing the use of the auditorium outside of 
school hours. The rules read: 

“For purely educational purposes, when used 
by the school authorities, teachers, pupils under 
the supervision of the teachers, provided no ad- 
mission is charged, the use of the auditorium 
shall be free. 

“For school entertainments, or entertainments 
under the auspices of the schools, when admis- 
sion is charged, a minimum charge or $2.50 shall 
be made. 

“For non-educational purposes, when no admis 
sion is charged, the rental shall be $10.00. 

“For non-educational purposes, when admis 
sion is charged, the rental shall be $25.00. 

“For educational or public welfare meetings 
of associations having direct connections with 
the public schools, or associations of parely phil- 
anthropic character, affecting the whole com- 
munity, or associations for public improvement, 
or child betterment, provided no admission is 
charged, the use of the auditorium or schoolroom 
shall be free; but in case admission is charged 
to any such meetings, or entertainment under 
heir auspices, a charge of $2.50 shall be made.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The Massachusetts High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation has been formed for the uniform regula- 
tion and control of interscholastic athletics thru- 
out the state. The Association vests its control 
in an executive board of three principals who 
are given broad powers in the interpretation of 
rules, control of athletic contests and enforce- 
ment of penalties for violations. It is required 
that the principal of a high school representative 
shall accompany all teams to their games, guide 
student managers and give sanction for any 
game. 

The following rules govern the actions of the 
members: A contestant must be under 20 years; 
he must be an undergraduate, of any four or 
five-year course; he must present to the principal 
a doctor’s certificate; he must not be ruled out 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to figure on your requirements. 
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of a game more than once in a season, on penalty 
of disqualification for a year; the principal must 
place a list of eligible players in the hands of 
the officials before the game; a player may not 
represent any secondary school more than four 
years; he must have been a member of some 
secondary school three months preceding con- 
test, unless entering from an elementary school; 
if entering one high school from another, a pupil 
can play only if his previous scholarship reached 
the eligibility standard, and his family has be- 
come resident in the city; a pupil must have 
maintained a passing grade in at least three- 
sixteenths of the work required for a diploma, 
both for the part of the term preceding the con- 
test and for the semester preceding. Intraschool 
activities must be cultivated to interest all; high 
standards of sportsmanship must be observed, 
and rooting and confusion of opponents tabooed. 
Protests must be decided by the executive board 
after the game has been played. 


Minneapolis, Minn. At the recent meeting of 
the advisory committee appointed to assist the 
board in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Industrial Survey Committee, an extensive 
plan of co-operation between the schools and the 
local business houses was formulated. The ad- 
visory committee is composed of eight groups 
assigned to as many branches of educational 
work, with a total membership of about sixty 
business and professional men. Supt. Spaulding 
is a member ex-officio of all the groups and the 
assistant superintendents are members ex-officio 
on the commercial group. The subjects for the 
various groups are commercial education, agri 
culture, technical subjects, salesmanship, dress- 
making, millinery, junior nursing and garment 
making. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. The school authorities re 
cently co-operated with the state health workers 
in the campaign against tuberculosis. Pupils in 
the schools studied the subject of the causes, 
prevention and cure of the disease as a regular 
school exercise. A series of five lessons, one for 
each day, was furnished. 

Aurora, Ill. Physical Training has been intro 


duced in the schools. Students of the high school 
who are proficient are given credit for the work. 
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We are headquarters for all School Supplies, including Liquid Soaps, 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Paper Towel and Toilet | 


Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 


Unless the School Building is kept in an absolutely sani- 
tary condition, it not only renders educational work super- 
ficial, but endangers the health of the community. 
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RULES FOR SCHOOL JANITORS. 

The school board of Newark, O., has recently 
adopted a set of rules and regulations to govern 
the employment, qualifications and duties of 
schoo] building janitors. It is the opinion of the 
board of education that well qualified, efficient 
janitors are important for the proper manage- 
ment, safety and welfare of the schools, and that 
in their own way, the janitors contribute im- 
mensely to the educational efficiency of the 
schools. The rules, which were outlined by Supt. 
Wilson Hawkins, are as follows: 

Eligibility—Men. 

Sec. 1. Only men having a boiler tender’s 
license or an engineer’s license are eligible for 
the janitorship of the Woodside School, High 
School, North Fourth Street School, Hartzler 
School and Mound School. 

Sec. 2. Men without boiler tender’s license or 
engineer’s license are eligible to the janitorship 
in Hudson Avenue School, Keller School, Cen- 
tral School, Riverside School, Conrad School, Mill 
Street School, Texas School, East Main Street 
School, Franklin School, Maholm School, and to 
assistant janitorship in the High School. 


Eligibility—W omen. 

Sec. 1. Because of complicated machinery and 
of work too heavy for women, hereafter, women 
will be considered as eligible for janitorships 
in certain buildings only. These buildings are 
as follows: Hudson Avenue School, Riverside 
School, Texas School, Franklin School, and assist- 
tant janitorships in all other schools. 


Mechanical Qualifications. 

Sec. 1. In addition to holding a boiler tender’s 
«7 engineer’s license which is required by law in 
certain buildings indicated above, all male jani- 
tors must possess such a general knowledge of 


to be able to learn to 


quickly 
operate the heating system, the plumbing system, 
the vacuum cleaner system, the sanitary toilet 
systems, and should be able to read water meters, 
gas meters and electric meters. 


machinery as 


Sec. 2. Since there is a great deal of small 
repair work required of janitors, all janitors 
should have mechanical skill enough to do this 
work, such as moving, adjusting, and repairing 
seats, glazing windows, and such other repair 
work as properly belongs to the janitor’s duty. 


Moral Character. 

Sec. 1. No man or woman will be considered 
for the position of janitor whose moral character 
is not first class. Anyone who is known to be 
intemperate, even to a moderate degree, or who 
cannot refrain from smoking or profane lan- 
guage while on duty, or who may be in any sense 
unfit to be associated with women or children, or 
who may even be under suspicion in this line, is 
not desirable, and the Civil Service Commission 
cannot exercise too great care in this connection 
as the safety of school property and the charac- 
ter and lives of children may be at stake. 


Health. 

Sec. 1. The Board does not desire to employ 
janitors who are in any sense tubercular or who 
may have any other infectious disease or whose 
health from any cause prevents the night service 
which sometimes is required in extreme weather. 

Sec. 2. The Board particularly desires that 
janitors be not incapacitated from age or from 
some deformity such as may unfit them to give 
the best service. The janitor service is too heavy 
for old men or women who are no longer able 
to carry on their regular vocations. 


Duties of Janitors. 
In addition to the above general and legal 


requirements the Board of Education has adopted 
the following rules and regulations respecting 
the janitors of all buildings. The Civil Service 
Commission is respectfully requested to take 
these duties into consideration when examining 
men and women for janitor service in the public 
schools. 

Sec. 1. Janitors have general supervision over 
the buildings and grounds and are under the 
direction of the Superintendent and Principal. 
The Principal is held responsible for keeping the 
building properly swept, dusted, scrubbed, etce., 
therefore the direction of the Principal of the 
building must be respected by the janitor. Jan- 
itors who are dissatisfied may appeal to the 
Superintendent of Schools or to the Board of 
Education. 

Sec. 2. The janitor shall keep oversight of the 
boys’ and girls’ closets and must see that the 
closets are not used as loafing places and that 
they are kept free from all vandalism such as 
profane markings, etc. 

Sec. 3. Janitors must see to it that all the out- 
side doors of school buildings and all fire escape 
doors are not locked when the school is in ses- 
sion. They must permit neither children nor 
other persons to frequent the building at times 
when teachers are not on duty. This to be espe 
cially true on Saturdays and during vacation 
times. 

Sec. 4. They shall keep the rooms clean, sweep- 
ing in the evenings and dusting in the mornings. 
A cloth must be used in dusting and no room 
must be dusted after 8:00 A. M. 

Sec. 5. Brushes should be used whenever p0s- 
sible instead of brooms when sweeping. If 4 
broom is used, the floor should be sprinkled or 
some No-Dust material should be used. 

Sec. 6. The material for disinfection and the 
material to prevent the scattering of dust while 
sweeping provided by the Board of Education 
should be used by all janitors and janitors are 
required to acquaint themselves how to use this 
material economically and effectively. 

Sec. 7. Both inside and outside of window 
glass, transoms, etc., must be kept clean and 
should be washed just as frequently as is nece® 
sary. 

Sec. 8. Janitors shall not sweep in a room for 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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THE TUEC STATIONARY CLEANER 


Our experts are at your service 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Write today for all particulars 
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isthe only machine that was purchased by the New York Board 
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STATE OF THE UNION 

Tests have been made of the various cleaners 

in the New York schools, with the result that the 
Cc* 


have now installed the Tuec Stationary Cleaner. 


WHY? 


We guarantee every machine, and stand by 


does the work of cleaning your school 


of Education. 
7 Hurford Street, 
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MANY SCHOOLS IN NEARLY EVERY 
Simply because they know that the Tuec is the one onl 
vacuum cleaner that really cleans, and cleans thoroly. 
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This remarkable fact hes T= 
recently been brought home to —_ 


teachers and pupils every- 
where by the improved Rem- } 
ington column selector. It is 
the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in typewriting instruc- 
tion since the introduction of 
the touch system. 

Here is the story in a nut- 
shell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made 
by touch. The Remington 
column selector’ eliminates 
them. It supplies instanta- 
neous machine settings for the 
beginning of every line, in- 
cluding those lines which start 
at intermediate points on the 
scale. For the firstlime tt per- 
mits the writing of a letter from 
date to signature without taking 
the eyes from the copy. 

This is perfect touch type- 
writing—it is the only touch 
typewriting that can be called 
by that name—it has added 
twenty-five per cent. to the 
speed of the typist, a gain 
which has been proved con- 
clusively by innumerable com- 
yarative tests—and it is a 
Recslanten feature exclusively. 
No other machine has it or 
anything like it. 

Isn't that reason enough 
why every school should teach 
touch typewriting and why 
every pupil should learn it? 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK 
AND EVERYWHERE 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

half an hour after school closes if the teacher 
wishes to use the room. Halls may be swept at 
other times if the janitor can do so without 
raising a dust to scatter into the schoolrooms. 
Teachers should accommodate janitors at the 
earliest moment especially when the evenings are 
short. 


Sec. 9. Janitors shall keep fire escapes, walks, 
sidewalks, free from snow and ice. They shall 
also keep the lawn and grounds about their build- 
ings in first class condition. 

Sec. 10. No janitor shall make any purchase 
except on an order from the Superintendent of 
Schools, member in charge of building, or Clerk 
of the Board of Education. 

Sec. 11. Janitors shall remove desks, or fasten 
them down or make any repairs not requiring a 
skilled mechanic and shall aid the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings at any time. The Superintend- 
ent of Buildings should not be called upon to 
make slight repairs that should be attended to 
by the janitors. 

Sec. 12. Janitors shall not leave their school 
buildings when the schools are in session without 
the permission of the Principal of the building. 
(In buildings of four rooms or less this require 
ment may be modified with the consent of the 
Board of Education.) 

Sec. 13. Janitors shall remain at the school 
building during the noon hour and shall have 
charge of all children that bring their dinner 
unless the Principal makes other arrangements 
The janitor’s noon hour should be at a different 
time from that of the teachers and pupils. 

Sec. 14. They shall refrain from smoking in 
the building or about the grounds. They shall 
aid the Principals in keeping order apout the 
school grounds and have the authority to check 
any disorder coming under their notice. It 
should be the duty of the janitor to keep the 
American Flag hoisted on the school building 
when the schools are in session except on stormy 
days. 

Sec. 15. Janitors shall give special attention 
to the practice of economy in the use of fuel, 
light, power, and water. They shall use precau- 
tion to save the buildings from exposure to fire. 


They are required to see that all doors and win- 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible on the 
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On the Remington and Nowhere Else 
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dows are closed and locked at night. They shall 
carefully see to it that all supplies furnished by 
the Board of Education for janitor’s use are not 
wasted or taken from the building. 

Sec. 16. Janitors shall not accept any other 
employment while in the service of the Board 
without its permission and shall do such work 
during the summer months as the Board may 
direct. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The school committee has 
ordered that two years’ experience in teaching 
shall be required of all candidates for positions 
in the high school. 

Springfield, Mass. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that any student of the high 
school who becomes a member of a secret society 
shall be barred from representing the school in 
any public event. He may not even become a 
member of a football team competing with other 
schools. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Chicago, Ill. The board of education has under- 
taken an efficiency survey of the business depart 
ment of the schools thru a special committee 
composed of Mr. M. J. Collins, Mr. Max Loeb and 
Mr. Edward J. Piggott. 

The survey has sought to discover and remedy 
extravagances in coal bills, pay of janitors and 
other employes, and cost of upkeep of the schools 
The data collected shows that floor areas of 
buildings, in a number of reports, are incon 
sistent; that some of the lower grade principals 
drawing small salaries have been placed in 
charge of schools having a large enrollment, 
while some of the higher grade principals draw 
ing the limit of salary, have charge of from three 
hundred to five hundred pupils. In salaries of 
teachers, it is shown that an increase of $264,000 
has been given in one district and only compara- 
tively small increases in other districts. The 
utilization of floor space is variable, ranging 
from 26 to 28 and 30 pupils to every 1,000 square 
feet. 

The Chicago board of education has voted not 
to give its janitors and other employes the bene- 
fits of the protection afforded by the Illinois 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. More than seven 





By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
‘atch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 





Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


thousand men and women are employed in the 
schools as janitors, engineers, cleaners, repair 
men, etc. 


The Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction has recorded recently applications for 
loans totalling more than $750,000 to be spent 
in schoolhouse construction during the coming 
spring. High and grade school buildings are to 
be erected at Antigo, Shawano, Osseo, Mukwon- 
ago, Fall River, Lodi, Bangor, etc. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Education has 
introduced a uniform accounting system for the 
business administration of the state educational 
institutions under its supervision. The system 
will be far-reaching in its effects, as it will place 
the normal schools, the university, the school 
of mines and the Stout Institute on a strictly 
efficient basis and will make of each school a 
separate unit of the state educational group. 

In addition to giving a uniform classification 
of accounts, the plan contemplates a manner of 
auditing bills thru which the state can take ad- 
vantage of a number of cash discounts. This will 
make for large savings in gas, light and tele 
phone service, besides making possible savings 
in the purchase of supplies for the various insti- 
tutions. 

The system provides for a purchasing budget, 
thru which all materials and supplies used in 
state educational institutions, will be brought 
together, giving the state the advantage of the 
small unit price for each article purchased in 
large quantities. 

At a recent conference of the fire hazard cum 
missioner of Massachusetts and the Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, Committee for Safeguarding School- 
houses, action was taken toward drafting a bill 
for presentation at the next state legislature. 
The bill seeks to limit the height of school build- 
ings to two stories. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has opened the school 
buildings for meetings of a civic nature. 

The city solicitor of Fall River, Mass., has re- 
cently rendered an opinion to Superintendent of 
School Buildings J. W. Grant on the question of 
who has charge of the care and custody of school 
buildings. 
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Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 


The beautiful building shown above is the Alfred E. Burr School 
on Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn., Whiton & McMahon, 


Architects. 


It was equipped with]the Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 
after the committee had made a lengthy investigation. 


The imposing structure so beautifully illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue of the School Board Journal, the Grover 
Cleveland High School in St. Louis, is another example{of a modern 


school building equipped with the Spencer. 


And within the past few days one of the prominent cities of 
Ohio, after having used for several years five different types of 


vacuum cleaners in their schools, has 


We stand ready at all times to assist 


620 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








The city solicitor makes clear that the care 
and custody of school buildings is vested in the 
superintendent of buildings, but modifies his 
statement by saying that the school board has the 
right and authority to use the school buildings 
for the purposes and objects granted to the 
schools by the state legislature. 

Elgin, Ill. The board has ordered that the 
gymnasium and auditorium of the high school] be 
opened to the general public. A small rental fee 
will be required and meetings must be approved 
by the board. 

According to P. E. McClenahan, State High 
School Inspector of Iowa, two million dollars a 
year has been spent for school improvements 
curing the past five years. 

A list of building operations in the cities of 
the state, compiled by a single contracting firm, 
shows that 65 school buildings have been author 
ized or contracted for in Iowa cities this present 
year. With an average cost of $30,000 apiece, 
the authorized expenditure for city schools alone 
is $1,950,000. 

The rapidity with which consolidated country) 

schools are being provided, makes the year’s 
Investment assume large proportions. 
_ Canton, O. To facilitate careful and econom 
ical methods in buying school supplies, the board 
has introduced a purchasing system. All schoo! 
material must be purchased thru the clerk, who 
acts as purchasing and recording agent. Mater 
lals are purchased in bulk on a competitive basis 
_ Omaha, Neb. The board has adopted a build 
Ing program involving the issuance of an addi 
tional $500,000 of bonds. 

Chicago, Ill. The city council has opened the 
way for the more general use of moving picture 
machines in schools and churches thru the pas 
Sage of an ordinance permitting the use of port 
able projection machines without inclosing 
booths, where incombustible or slow-burning 
films alone are employed. 

\ccording to a recent report of the Alabama 


st Department of Education, the school prop- 
eI valued at $20,027,125. Public schools have 
ec. ation of $8,768,745; county high schools, 


Q°%7 
‘; 


|; university of Alabama, $1,430,000; Poly 
Institute, $713,000; Girls’ Technical In- 
8 te, $522,600; Industrial School for Boy 





$168,498, and the Agricultural and Industrial In- 
stitute, $26,300. 

Davenport, Ia. The board has taken steps to- 
ward the reduction of building insurance. In- 
surance policies amounting to $480,000 on several 
buildings have been dropped and steps will be 
taken to open a sinking fund account. The new 
plan is to set aside each year, the same amount 
that has usually been paid in premiums, this 
money to go into the sinking fund. The sinking 
fund is intended to protect against any loss to 
buildings from fire. The board has ordered a 
general appraisement of schoo] buildings to de- 
termine the exact value of them. 

A per capita apportionment of $1 has been pro- 
rated to the public schools of Texas. This makes 
$1.50 to date that has been paid on the appor- 
tionment for the year 1915-16, as against $1 paid to 
Jan., 1915, on the apportionment of 1914-15. The 
apportionment was made on a basis of 1,129,152 
children within the school ages of 7 to 16, in- 
clusive, and amounts to $1,129,152. 

During the administration of State Supt. Barks- 
dale Hamlett, the deficit in the state school fund 
of Kentucky has been eliminated, a balance of 
$850,000 is in the treasury, the school term for 
the rural schools has been raised to seven months, 
and the per capita for teachers has been raised 
from $4 to $5.25. 

Grand Forks, N. D. The board has taken steps 
to safeguard the schools against fire. Among the 
changes and improvements are the removal of 
radiators from the front of windows leading to 
fire escapes, the removal of storm sashes from 
windows, the placing of anti-panic bolts on exit 
doors and the placing of fire escapes where 
needed. 

A social center hall has been opened in the new 
addition of the Washington School at Oglesby, 
Ill. The hall serves the double purpose of a 
community auditorium and a gymnasium. It is 
60 by 67 feet in size, and seats with the station- 
ary seats and folding chairs, about five hundred 
persons. It is equipped with dressing rooms and 
six concrete terraces on one side which provide 
seating space for 160 opera chairs. The hall pro- 
vides not only physical recreation for the school 
and community, but also social, musical and in- 
tellectual activities as well. 


all six of the schools they are to equip this year. 


The school people like the Spencer, the janitors like them and 
the taxpayers like them, because they know their children are in 
clean class-rooms, and the cleaning is done more easily, more rap- 
idly, and with less expense than is possible by any other system. 


lection of suitable vacuum cleaning systems, and the services 
of our Engineering Department are at your disposal. 


Installed in old as well as new structures. 
Interesting data mailed postpaid to all. 


The Spencer ‘Turbine Cleaner Co. 





Schools 
Everywhere 
Are Installing 
‘The Spencer 


More and more, from 
one end of the coun- 
try to the other, 
school-boards are 
choosing 


chosen the Spencer for 


school people in the se- 
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Dayton, O. The new graded school which the 
board is shortly to erect in the North Riverdale 
District is to be named the Edwin Joel Brown 
School in honor of the late superintendent of the 
Dayton schools. 


W. G. Malcomson, of the firm of Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, Detroit, Mich., was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Society of Architects at its 
recent meeting at Detroit. 


Youngstown, O. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the erection of a 16-room 
grade school for the district of Pine Hollow. 
The proposed building, which is to be planned 
by Architect E. R. Thompson, will contain eight 
complete rooms and eight with skeleton walls, 
and will cost approximately $73,000. In addition 
to regular classrooms, the building will contain 
an auditorium, a kindergarten and manual arts 
department, a principal’s office, supply room, 
teachers’ restroom, and provisions for slop sinks, 
litter chutes and drinking fountains. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board plans to sell all 
waste paper collected from the schoolrooms, 
board of education building, shop and warehouse. 
A collection of waste paper from three grade 
buildings and one high school, during a period 
of three days, was weighed and the result was 
an average of 26% pounds in the grade schools 
and 123 pounds in the high school for each day. 

Unless the courts determine otherwise, the 
school board of Pennsylvania will come within 
the provisions of the new workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which went into effect in January. 
School boards who wish to be on the safe side 
will insure their employes to avoid paying heavy 
damages. In a circular letter recently distri- 
buted, the Pennsylvania State Board stated that 
boards of school directors may insure their lia- 
bility in the state workmen’s insurance fund or 
in a stock company or mutual association author 
ized to write compensation insurance in the state 


Scranton, Pa. The board has cancelled all the 
old insurance policies. New policies to the 
amount of 80 per cent of the value of the school 
buildings and property have been taken out. The 
change gives the board the advantage of reduced 
rates and provides for a better distribution of 
the insurance. 
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» OUTDOOR 
=~ PLAYGROUND 
— APPARATUS 


For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


Medart Outdoor, Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
hot-galvanized. It is unbreakable, either thru use, abuse or 
constant "exposure, assuring that safety which must be guar- 
anteed to the children. 


hand-cars. 
entire world have 


The same high 
wonderful 


Write for Catalog W and our booklet ‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 


FRED MEDART MFG CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Do It 


Insures Safety | 
in Your Schools | | 
at All Times | 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door 


THE NORTON | | 


Single Acting, Two Speed, 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic- 
ularly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or Door, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 


THE NORTON ™9OR CHECK COMPANY 
904 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Apr. 6-8—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 


May 4-6—Mississippi Teachers’ Association at 
Jackson. H. L. McCleskey, Secy., Hazlehurst. 
Probable attendance, 1300. There will be an edu- 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT LINE) 
— — eS 


”Y au and your children and all of your neighbors’ 


tion at Oskaloosa. Wm. Aldrich, Pres., Keokuk. 

Apr. 6-8—Verde Valley Teachers’ Association 
at Clarkdale, Ariz. 

Apr. 13-15—Southwestern Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association at East St. Louis. 

Apr. 13-15 — Warrensburg-Central 
Teachers’ Association at Warrensburg. 
Phillips, Secy., Warrensburg. 

Apr. 13-15—West Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis. C. B. Ijams, Secy., Jackson. 
Probable attendance, 1000. There will be an 
educational and commercial exhibit. 

Apr. 18-20—-Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Spokane, Wash. J. A. Burke, Secy., Spo- 
kane. Probable attendance, 2500. 

Apr. 19-22—American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati, O. James H. McCurdy, 
Secy., Springfield, Mass. 

Apr. 19-22—Kentucky Educational Association 
at Louisville. R. E. Williams, Secy., Louisville. 
Probable attendance, 5000. 

Apr. 20-22—-East Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Knoxville. Mrs. Jennie Burkes, Pres., 
Tazewell. 

Apr. 20-22—-Georgia Educational Association at 
Macon. C. H. Bruce, Secy., Macon. Probable 
attendance, 1000. 

Apr. 21-22—Classital Association of the Middle- 
west and South at Chicago. Louis E. Lord, Secy., 
Oberlin, O. Probable attendance, 300. 

Apr. 21-22—Ohio Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics and Science at Columbus. H. H. 
Reighley, Secy., Columbus. Probable attendance, 
100. 

Apr. 20-21—-Michigan Superintendents’ and 
School Board Members’ Association at Lansing. 
H. C. Daley, Secy., Wyandotte. Probable attend- 
ance, 300. 

Apr. 27-29—-Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Springfield. Miss Romaine Roach, 
Secy., Springfield. 

May 2-4—National Conservation Congress at 
Washington, D. C. Dr. G. E. Condra, Chrm. 
Executive Committee, Lincoln, Neb. 

May 2-5—The Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Jacksonville. Herbert O. Merry, Secy., 
Lincoln, Ill. Probable attendance, 350. 


Missouri 
C. A. 


cational and commercial exhibit. 

May 5-6—Superintendents’ and Priucipal’s As- 
sociation of Northern Illinois at DeKalb. 

May 8-10—National Conference on the Educa- 


tion of Dependent, Backward, Truant and Delin- 


children know the famous ‘‘ Irish Mail’’ line of 


Millions of boys and girls thruout the 
gained joy and health from their use. 


standards are maintained in our 


a ale 


GET OUR NEW CATALOG FREE AND 


the Hill-Standard Way’”’ 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


| 
| 116 Fun-Ful Avenue 


Anderson, Ind., U.S.A. 


ILENCE—-you can have it in your 
locker rooms or corridors if you in- 
stall Medart steel lockers, for they 

are provided with our NOISELESS 
three point sliding rod locking device. 


is only one of the many features 


of improvement recently incorporated 
in them. Catalog ‘‘A-3’’ describes 
Medart lockers in detail —send for it. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





quent Children at Indianapolis, Ind. U. L. Kuzer, 
Secy., Eldora, Ia. Probable attendance, 350. 
June 22-24—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion at Clarksburg. R. W. Thrush, Secy., Keyser. 
June 23-25—Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Owatonna. J. Austin Williams, Secy., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





BEFORE 


The Riverside School is the oldest grade building in Hammond, Ind 


lighting, ventilation and general usefulness 


AND 


, and was, until last fall, the poorest in point of 


During the summer vacation the building was wholly remodeled. The windows were enlarged at the sides and the 


front and rear windows were bricked up so that the classrooms are lighted from one side only. 


The heating and ventilat 


ing system was entirely rebuilt, and the duct system was changed to conform to the best modern practice. An auditorium 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The new high school at Gilbert, Minn., has been 
planned according to the Gary plan of organiza- 
tion. The classes will be operated on the rotary 
idea, and facilities for play and recreation in the 
shape of gymnasium, swimming pool, shower 
baths and lockers will be provided. The building 
will cost $65,000. 





‘The Chicago 


The Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


is indispensable in every schoolroom. 
skeptic order a “CHICAGO” on 10 Day Trial Basis 






The Chicago will educate you to the need of a dependable Pencil Sharpener and encourage 
your interest in such models as The Junior, Wizard, Dexter, Dandy and Ideal. 
machines are our higher priced types—offering broader range of usefulness. 


Write for all particulars 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1365 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quincy, Ill. Military training has been intro- 
duced in the high school. 

Brattleboro, Vt. A teacher-training course has 
been introduced in the high school. The course 
is open to graduates or persons who have com- 
pleted three years in a high school or academy. 

North Yakima, Wash. The board has adopted 
a rule providing that no secret society, fraternity 
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AFTER REMODBULING 


00 was arranged in the basement. The seating in all the classrooms was rearranged and the entire interior woodwork 


* than $6,000 


ls were painted. The exterior was coated with a tinted kellastone . 
e entire remodeling was planned and executed under the direction of the Superintendent of School Buildings, and 


If you are a 


‘The Chicago 
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postpaid 


These 


or sorority shall be allowed to exist in the schools 
of the district, nor shall any society, club, asso- 
ciation or organization be allowed to form or 
exist except under permission of the principal. 
Pupils violating the rule may be deprived of the 
privileges accorded to students of the school, 


except that of attendance in classes. The prin- 
cipal, under the direction of the superintendent, 
may delegate the investigation and examination 
of such societies to a committee of three teach- 
ers, to be selected by him. 

Providence, R. I. Compulsory military drill 
for boys has been introduced in the city high 
schools. Approximately 1,700 boys in the four 
schools will be affected. 

St. Louis, Mo. Military training has been in- 
troduced in the Yeatman High School. 

Brazil, Ind. The board has adopted plans for 
a new Senior High School. 

Aurora, Ill. Under the direction of Supt. C. M, 
Bardwell of East Aurora, an agreement has been 
entered into with local businessmen so that 25 
student stenographers and bookkeepers in the 
senior classes may be sent out for temporary jobs 
until June. The students selected are the best 
workers in the classes and they will get their 
practice during the period which remains before 
they graduate. 

Lawrence, Mass. A commercial course is 
planned for the high school. The course will 
enroll students who would otherwise drop out 
after two years of high school. 

Everett, Wash. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. C. R. Frazier, the board has admitted to 
the high school students over 21 years of age. 
Such adult students are to be enrolled provided 
the classes do not become crowded. Tuition must 
be paid in advance, at the rate of $2 per week 
for full time or fifty cents per week for each 
subject. Books and supplies must be purchased 
by the students, or they may rent books for 
twenty-five cents a book, per semester. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The board has ordered that 
the rule against membership in fraternities and 
clubs be enforced. About twenty members of 
this year’s graduating class are suspected of 
having connections with one of these clubs. 

Taunton, Mass. The principal of the high 
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Teachers of 
Agriculture 


WILL FIND IN OUR 


Catalog X of 
Agricultural Apparatus 


School Board Jounal 





descriptions of all the supplies neces- 
sary for the equipment of their 


laboratories, 
for Soil Analysis, Soil Fertility or 
Seed Culture, 
imal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, 
Farm Surveying, Farm 
Meteorology, etc. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Apparatus for Science Laboratories 


No. 9390 A—Seed Specimens 


One of a series of six sets of seeds of 
Legumes, Weeds (3) and Grasses (2) for 
examination under a simple microscope 


Each, net, $0.35. 


Spraying, 


412-420 ORLEANS STREET 
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school has arranged three afternoon sessions for 
each week during the remainder of the school 
year. The special sessions are to be used in 
teaching students how to study. Students who 
are deficient are requested to remain for special 
help. 

Louisville, Ky. Military training has been in- 
troduced in the high school. Twenty-five seniors 
have been drilled for active duty as officers 
These will take charge of the boys enrolled from 
the two lower classes. 

Portland, Ore. With the opening of the second 
school term, the Shattuck School was converted 
into a modern commercial high school. The 
building had become vacant thru the opening of 
a new elementary school. It will accommodate 
430 students enrolled in the commercial courses. 

Rock Island, Ill. The board has ordered that 
members of the graduating class appear in caps 
and gowns at all functions connected with com 
mencement week. 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. J. V. Voor- 
hees, the board has adopted a modified plan ot 
examination exemptions for the high school. The 
plan went into effect during the present semes- 
ter. It provides for the following: 

1. Pupils who have attained an average of at 
least 85 per cent in any subject may be exempt 
from final examination in that subject, provided 
such pupils have not been absent more than two 
half days, or tardy more than twice during the 
semester. 

2. Pupils who have attained an average grade 
of at least 90 per cent in any subject may be 
exempt from final examination in that subject, 
provided such pupils have not been absent more 
than four half days (and these absences ex 
cused), or tardy more than four times during the 
semester. 

3. Pupils who have attained an average of at 
least 95 per cent in any subject may be exempt 


from final examination in that subject, with no 
requirements as to number of absenc 
Canton, Ill. The school board ha reated the 


office of “Dean of High School Girl: 

Americus, Ga. A form of military instruction 
has been introduced in the high schoo} One 
hundred boys will be uniformed and fully equip 
ped for military training. 
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schools alike. 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPAN 


Elgin, Ill. The board has introduced military 
training in the high school. The action followed 
a canvass of the parents, which resulted in 124 
votes for and 49 against the proposed training. 

Somerville, Mass. Letters of instruction for 
grammar grade students who graduate in Febru- 
ary, were recently distributed by Supt. C. 8S 
Clark. Letters were prepared by the committee 
on textbooks and courses of study and were ap- 
proved by the board. A feature of the letter sent 
to parents was a list of courses of action open 
to pupils who enter the high school at the open- 
ing of the second term. They read: 

“(a) To strive to fit for college in three years 
and a half, so as to enter a college in September, 
1919. Pupils who desire to make this effort 
should make the fact known to the head master 
soon after entering the high school. Permission 
to make this effort will be conditioned upon 
superior scholarship on the part of the applicant. 

“(b) To take four and a half years for fitting 
for college so as to enter in September, 1920. 
The advantage of this course would be to give 
students an opportunity to do the required work 
in a more leisurely and comfortable way than 
that necessitated by the usual plan. 

“(c) To stay a half year in the high school 
after graduating in February, 1920, and during 
this time to review the subjects required for ad 
mission to college and to do such other work as 
may be deemed desirable. 

“(d) To stay a half year after graduation to 
study some subject for the purpose of securing 
advanced standing therein upon entrance to col- 
lege. 

“(e) To stay an additional half year in the 
high school for the purpose of making up de- 
ficiencies. 

“(f) To leave school at graduation to spend 
one’s time either at work or home engagements, 
and to enter college in September. This course 
could be followed by those entering some college 
whose admission requirements are not too exact- 
ing. 

New York, N. Y. Drawing has been eliminated 
as a required subject for fourth-year high scheol 
classes. In the third year, the recitation period 
has been extended to two periods for the benefit 


of students who are preparing for training 
schools. 


& ‘PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at 











In Silk, Wool 


**Excel’’ and Cotton , S. Flags 


least one 
U.S. Flag. 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 


Not only absolutely 
sanitary but also 
wasteless. 


It more than meets 
the requirements of 
all State laws. 
Highly endorsed by 
State and local boards 
of health and school 
authorities. 

An inexpensive, in- 
dividual paper tube 


is used in drinking, assuring Perfect Sanitation. 
The only real practical bubbler for rural, village, and city 


EAST K. STREET 
» MAYVILLE, N. DAK. 





Chickasha, Okla. The board has taken steps 
toward the erection of a new Junior High school. 
The building will be completed in time for the 
opening of schools in September, 1916. 

Saginaw, Mich. The school children have de- 
posited a total of $1,134.62 in the savings bank 
since the system was introduced in September 
last. The deposit during a recent month was 
$280, and the number of bankbooks issued was 
114. 

Davenport, Ila. The students of the senior class 
have asked the school board to extend the course 
two years. The enlarged course would give 
opportunity for two years of college work and 
would be in the nature of a university high 
school. 

Waterloo, Ia. The high school day has been 
lengthened, providing for recitation periods ol 
sixty minutes, instead of 45 minutes. A part of 
the time is devoted to supervised study, eliminat- 
ing home study to a minimum. 

Portland, Ore. The school board is consider- 
ing the adoption of a plan for voluntary military 
drill in the high schools. The operation of the 
drill plan will require the services of four skilled 
instructors and a number of officers. The uni- 
form will be cadet gray and will cost $10 com- 
plete. Not less than two nor more than five 
periods per week, of 40 or 60 minutes may be 
given to the military instruction. This includes 
infantry drill regulations or school of the soldier, 
squad, company and battalion; military topo- 
graphy, orientation and map reading; signaling; 
field instruction; individual cooking in the field. 
Instruction will also be given in military cour- 
tesy, obedience and discipline; international 
law; first aid to the injured; care of the person, 
feet, and camp sanitation. 7 

Bangor, Me. Military instruction and drill has 
been adopted for the boys of the high school. 
The instruction is compulsory for the first year 
and optional for the upper classes. 

Marlboro, Mass. A student council, consisting 
of two members from each of the four classes 
and the principal, has been formed in the high 
school. The council] seeks to bring the pupils 
and teachers into close relations and to give 
opportunity for free expression of opinions. It 
is planned to inculcate in the students the ele 
ments of citizenship and business. 
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Children and teachers must not come in con- 
tact with germ laden dust. Their sur- 
roundings must be healthful. 


Western EJecfric 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaners 


entirely remove all dust and dirt—not a particle scattered to 
settle on sills and mouldings. It is quick cleaning and soon pays 
for itself by reducing your cleaning pay roll. 


Western Electric Stationary Cleaners are built on the 
simplest and most efficient principle known today; built to 
give satisfactory and lasting service. Whether you have an 
existing school building or contemplate the erection of a new 
one, send to our nearest house for full information and a copy of 


BULLETIN No. 222 BA 





Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicag City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
lew 7 F eles 
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A SATISFACTORY COMPETITION. 
Oregon Chapter of Institute Co-operates with Baker Board. 

The Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., has recently assisted in conducting a 
very-satisfactory competition. While the Chapter agrees with the Insti- 
tute that the choosing of an architect by selection is, in general, better 
| than by competition, it feels that for public buildings, such as schools, 
city halls, court houses, etc., the competitive method is better for the tax- 
payer. In carrying out this idea, and trying to be of some public service, 
the Chapter has offered its services in a number of cases, one of which 
has just been brought to a successful conclusion. 


The School District of Baker, Oregon, had voted $125,000 for a new 
high school, and in order to insure a fair competition the Chapter offered 
to furnish the services of a professional adviser and jury, at its own 
expense. The offer was accepted, the school board, however, insisting on 
paying the expenses of the professional adviser. As the result of a public 
invitation by the school board, 23 architects submitted credentials, as 
required by the professional adviser, and from the credentials passed on 
ne favorably by him the board selected nine competitors. This selection was 
ao | made by the board in secret session, and without suggestion from the 
x = | professional adviser. The program was drawn in conformity with the 
| provisions of the standard requirements of the American Institute of 

Architects, by the professional adviser, and was approved by the institute 

local sub-committee on competitions. The jury consisted of the state 

superintendent of public instruction and an architect selected by the school 

board, and an architect selected by the competitors. At the close of the 
‘i competition the drawings were considered by the jury, meeting on two 

separate days, and the result was submitted to the school board, whieh 

confirmed the choice of the jury and selected as architects for the building 
| Messrs. Ellis F. Lawrence and William G. Holford, of Portland, Oregon. 


The school board of Baker consists of O. P. Ison, chairman, N. C. Has- 
kell, W. S. Levens, W. H. Ellis, Ernest Welch and W. S. Bowers, clerk. 
Mr. F. A. Naramore, A. A. I. A., of Portland, gave his services as profes- 
sional adviser, as did the jury, who were J. A. Churchill, superintendent 
of public instruction of Oregon, Folger Johnson, architect, of Portland and 
Carl F. Gould, A. A. I. A., of Seattle, Washington. 


As evidence of the satisfaction the board found in the competition, 
the following is a copy of a letter sent to the competitors: 


“The board of directors of School District No. 5, Baker County, Ore- 
gon, is desirous of extending to you its thanks for your taking the time 
and trouble required in preparing plans for submission in our recent 
competition. The board selected the names of nine competitors from 
among about twenty submitted, and was highly gratified with the high 
class of all of the plans entered in the competition.” 
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Near Elkhart, Indiana, a wagon load of school 
children narrowly escaped death at a railroad 
crossing because the vehicle used was enclosed 
on all sides, obstructing the driver’s vision in 
every direction except straight ahead. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Charles H. Meyer, President of the Pennsylvania School Board 
Secretaries’ Association has appointed four committees which are to 
carry on the special work of the Association during the year 1916. The 
committees are as follows: 


Executive—Dr. R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem; F. L. Bensinger, Frank- 


lin; A. Lincoln Castle, Chester; Stewart Borger, Northampton; W. C. Van 
Scoyoc, Tyrone. 


Legislative—W. J. Flynn, Erie; F. Reisgen, Ford City; James G. San- 
som, Wilkinsburg; Titus M. Ruch, Hellertown; R. E. Peifer, Easton. 

Membership—Joseph C. Rovensky, Jeannette; George L. Pyle, Swiss- 
vale; D. S. Rowe, Corry; George B. Moody, Titusville; Albert Williams, 
Johnstown. 

Uniform Accounting—William Dick, Philadelphia; G. W. Gerwig, 


Pittsburgh; T. P. Wenner, Allentown; Eugene Fellows, Scranton; Hugh 
M. Marquis, New Castle. 


It is.-expected that under the general guidance of Mr. Meyer each of 
the committees will formulate a working program and will report the 
results of their labors at the annual convention in January, 1917. 


The Committee on Accounting is planning to arrange for a uniform 
bookkeeping system for every district in the state and the Legislative 


Committee is considering some important suggestions for the next session 
of the legislature. 





The horses were killed — Providence alone 
saved the children’s lives. 








Such an accident could not have happened had 
a Studebaker School Bus been used, because the 
driver sits in a vestibule with glass on every 
side — he can see in every direction. 


A NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Edwardsville, Luzerne County, Penna., has recently erected a new 
school building in which there are several innovations which may in time 
influence certain phases of schoolhouse construction. 


The building is an eight-room, two-story brick school, 89 feet long 
by 63 feet wide, and cost $36,000.00. The foundation is constructed of con: 
crete up to the first floor, with a basement story height of 10 feet 6 inches. 
The exterior above the first floor is built of native brick, with a story 
height on each floor of 13 feet 6 inches. The entire interior of the build- 
ing is lined with a buff colored face-brick, which gives the classrooms 4 
pleasing tone. This eliminates all plastered walls. The ceilings thruout 
the building are metal and painted in a lighter buff tone than the brick 
work. The doors used in the building are one piece sanitary doors. 


Instead of stairways, inclines have been constructed to avoid all the 
injurious effects coming from climbing the regular type of stairs. Usually 
stairs are of a standard tread of 12 inches and a rise of 6 or 7 inches, but 
by the use of inclines the rise is not over 2 inches for each step taken by 


the child and the danger of falling is eliminated, tho of course the distance 
traveled is greater. 






SCHOOL BUSSES 
for SAFETY 


as well as for comfort, durability and economy are 
preferred by scores of Consolidated Schcol Boards. 


Studebaker School Busses meet every requirement of 
all state and government consolidated school laws. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City 
Petts. STUDEBAKER cee, bate: 
New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kansas City..Mo. SOUTH BEND, INDIANA ste Francisco.cal 


The first floor is of fireproof construction, long span system, with wood 
floors in each classroom. In the corridors and on the inclines cork floor 
ing is used, which prevents noise and slipping when going up and dow2 
the incline. 


Instead of using regular cloakrooms, each child has assigned to it @ 
steel locker placed in the basement. 

It is maintained that the inside facing of brick thruout the building 
makes for beauty, durability and economy, and that inclines instead of 
stairs stand for safety. The building is entirely satisfactory in every 
detail to the school board and to the citizens of the boro and elicits high 
commendation from visitors and inspectors. 
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COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


1 How much should school buildings cost? The first helpful answer to 
‘ this question is given in the Cleveland Foundation Survey report on 
r “School Buildings and Equipment.’ Increasing population is making 


cities spend more regularly each year for school buildings than for any 
other permanent improvements. Yet until this report, no standard has 
existed for deciding how much it ought to cost to house any given number 
of new pupils. 

The Cleveland Survey establishes this important measuring scale by 
compiling the costs of all the fireproof school buildings of the last few 
years in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark and St. Louis. These cities 
pay per pupil for new schools $210.00, $175.00, $125.00, $156.00 and $209.00 
respectively. Number of pupils housed is based on 18 square feet of class- 


n room space per pupil. 

le The report hastens to point out that the cost per pupil based on class- 

s room space fails to tell the whole story. For schools of today furnish or 

2 should furnish much other educational equipment than regular classrooms 
} 





























we Gymnasiums, libraries, kitchens, shops, auditoriums, dispensaries and 
© swimming pools are among these modern requirements. So in figuring | 
nS what a city gets for its school building money the amount of these special 
of rooms should be considered. 
te Figures are given to show how much special equipment each city pro- 
te vides and then how much school buildings cost, giving due consideration 
ol to the “extras.” 
he Special rooms Average 
vo for every cost per room, Average cost | 
eh 20 classrooms special and class per cubic foot | 
ng ee ee ee a 6.2 $6,012 $0.256 

CMMI Nieewck cg isas 13.5 4,678 171 
A8- POE Sa SG i aka seaarie 7.4 3,629 156 
rk. ee pss Mca dete 4.7 5,232 196 
es- i: SOE canal ceed ipaa 7.0 6,584 193 
nt A source of high or low cost is shown in the per cent of total cost paid | 
nd for plans, specifications and supervision for building. Boston pays 9.1 

per cent, Cleveland 3.42 per cent, Detroit 4.76 per cent, Newark 4.76 per 
on, cent and St. Louis 3.96 per cent. 

Taking all factors into account the five cities compared rank as fol- 9 e ° 

re. lows in economy in school buildings: Detroit, first; Cleveland, second; H f th 
wa Newark, third; St. Louis, fourth; and Boston, fifth. ere S a ire in e 
ont This same report tells what adequate provision Cleveland has made, 
om not only for educational facilities in her schools, but also for the safety h ] ] th 
igh from fire and panic, and the health of the pupils thru ventilation, sanita- SC OO j O e S ro O m 


tion and lighting. Cleveland school buildings are held up as models in 
economy and efficiency by the author, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation of New York City. This report is the seventh in the 
Cleveland Foundation Education Survey. 


It must be fought ‘‘close up’’ and close to the 


floor. No room to pump and no chance to pump 
and aim at the same time. But the 


DN. 


ard ILLINOIS REQUIREMENTS FOR SANITARY SCHOOLROOMS. 


0 : : a 
ao State Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois has completed a standard of 
’ requirements for sanitary schoolrooms under the new state law. In visit- 
k ing schools for purposes of inspection, it is required that the rooms be 
nk- . : : , : 
measured for floor space and cubical contents, window space, and size of ies 
Van ventilating flues. In addition, estimates must be made of the amounts of EXTINGUISH ER 
light and fresh air provided. Pupils and teachers must be instructed in 
San- the adjustment of seats and the improvement of unsatisfactory conditions. with the pump handle tight against the floor is send- 
It is noted that in the case of new or remodeled buildings, the law ing an unwavering stream into the heart of the fire 
riss- goes into effect at once. For buildings already in use, the penalty cannot without : : . 
ms, be enforced until March, 1917. It is the duty of the county superintendent t d s eiaae es by wees pesos 
of schools to inspect the plans and specifications for schoolrooms and Stored Up Herorenand by seconds easy pumping. 
wig school buildings, submitted to him by boards of education or directors and Here s.an extinguisher that can be operated option- 
‘ugh to approve all those which comply substantially with the specifications ally either as a pump or automatically. Further- 
provided by the state superintendent. If a building appears to be unsafe, more, it is sealed to discourage tampering. The 
it is the duty of the superintendent to request the state board of health, the $ atl . 4 8 
j ( (oa anitor knows at sight that it i 
Ss state fire marshal or the state architect to inspect it, and to state in writ- | J 8 . ready for use. 


ing what changes are needed. When the board of trustees has been given | 
notice by the superintendent, that a district has not kept school as | 
required, part of the distributive fund shall be withheld until the require- | 
ments have been complied with. 

When room heaters are used the stove must be suitable to heat the 
room in coldest weather to 70 degrees F., without keeping too hot a fire. 
Specifications for jackets for stoves have been prepared in detail. The 
cross sectional area of the opening into the foul air vent must be equal 
to that of the fresh air vent. 

Classrooms must have at least sixteen square feet of floor space, and 
not less than 200 cubic feet of air space per pupil. When a basement fur- 
nace is used, fresh air intakes must be provided in the basement and in 
the schoolroom, with dampers and controlling device within the room. A 
warm air register is placed at the floor level in the wall. No warm or 
cold air register shall be placed at the floor where it can be walked on 
or sweepings fall into it. 
ms a Under lighting, seven specifications are given as follows: 
ruout 1. There shall be no windows in the wall which the seated school 
prick | children face. The walls and ceiling shall not be of a dark color and the 


Read the distinctive list below and weigh each 
item before you decide on extinguisher protection. 
Ask nearest J-M Branch for a Board Meeting 
demonstration. Write today. 


form 
ative 
sion 


Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
and included in the list of approved fire extin- 


guishing appliances issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


new 
time 


long 
' con 
ches. 
story 
yuild- 


1. Operates as a pump or automatically by 
compressed air, generated with a few quick strokes. 


2. Special device shows at sight whether 
machine has been tampered with. 

3. Carries a steady stream averaging 30 feet. 

4. A non-conducting liquid that will extin- 


i uish electrical, oil or - 
ceiling shall be lighter than the walls. & ’ gaso 





11 the 2. In the school buildings hereafter erected the windows shall be at $ ()() Complete ro fires. Harmless to 
sually the left of the seated pupils, and there may be windows in the rear. . Bracket skin or fabric. Not affect- 
s, but 3. The windows shall be set with the least possible space between — Included ed by heat or cold. 

en by them and extend as near to the ceiling as possible, and shall be square at 

‘tance the top; transoms shall not be used. . 


4. The glass surface shall not be less than one-fifth of the floor space. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 














well When the light is from the north, or when trees are near by, it shall not 
floor- be less than one-fourth of the floor surface. Atlanta Galveston New York 
dows +. All windows shall be provided with good adjustable shades. Baltimore Indianapolis Omaha 
f In buildings in use before July 1, 1915, all windows in the wall Boston Kansas City Philadelphia 
whie} he seated pupils face shall be permanently walled up, so that no Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
o it @ light .y enter from that direction. ( hicago Louisville Portland 
_. / Windows in the other three walls shall be shaded with dark mater- ‘anemnats Memphis St. Louis 
ilding ial w ae ; ie Cleveland Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
ad @ a 1 will completely shut out light from the lower part of the win- Cehemnions Minneapoli ieee intealnies 
OW, provide > » : ‘ : : ~ M ‘ s S: ancisc 
avell ao an d there be a sufficient amount of light with the lower windows Denver Newark Seattle COVERS 
ered J Detroit New Orleans Tole 
s high io cifications are given for seats for children of varying ages. When | — mace oledo 


seats are used, the heels of the children must rest on the floor, | 
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Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


Let us send you a copy. 


NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 


Oe nae 
that ‘eee gt 5e dea) A ML Ae ao neg goo sen 
NEVER vacnatch tCblacklboa ras, 


wircte SMOOTHLY and: EASILY, 


erade torch Leer Tale BAL 
DO NOT POLLUTE THE 
AIR IN: CLASSROOMS 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
M emphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


SAMPLES FREE 
aaadA SAaATdANVS 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 941-45 N. CRAWFORD AYE., CHICAGO 


and the shoulder of the writing arm must not be 
higher than the other when he is writing. Desks 
of the same size must be placed in rows from 
front to back of room. Aisles must not be less 
than 24 inches next to the walls and eighteen 
inches in width thru the center of the room. 

Wells for drinking water shall be covered with 
a concrete platform resting upon a concrete wall 
surrounding the well, and sunk at least two feet 
into the ground. A concrete gutter must be pro- 
vided to carry the waste water at least ten feet 
from the well. There shall be no privy within 
one hundred feet and each child must have his 
own cup. The latter must be clean and must be 
kept in a dustproof receptacle. 

Strict rules for the location of indoor and out- 
door toilets are given. If outdoor buildings are 
used they “shall be on a brick or concrete foun- 
dation, bolted securely. The vault shall be con- 
crete or brick, so constructed that it may be 
cleaned, and light completely shut out. The 
seats shall be provided with covers securely 
hinged in such a way as to close automatically 
and thus shut out light and flies. The vault shall 
be ventilated with a flue, with a cross sectional 
area of not less than 64 square inches and extend- 
ing thru the roof.” 

A score card is provided upon which the super- 
intendent makes his notations following the in- 
spections. The report covers 48 points on sani- 
tary requirements. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

The Board of Regents of Albany, N. Y., have 
taken action against the introduction of military 
training in the schools. The resolution adopted, 
states that in the opinion of the Regents of the 
University of New York State, it is inadvisable 
to introduce legislation providing for military 
education in the schools. It is recommended that 
the fundamental question as to the desirability 
and usefulness of such education and training in 
the schools, be committed to the careful study 
and consideration of a commission appointed for 
this purpose. 

Houston, Tex. A course in architectural draw- 
ing and house planning has been introduced in 
the evening school for the benefit of carpenters, 
contractors and bricklayers. 










West Chester, Pa. 


meee |) FRESE AIR SCHOOLS 


Sanitary, MEET WITH WARMEST PRAISE 


|| Fireproof, EDUCATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


Pr 


Adjustable, a 
A Michigan Superintendent writes: 

Indestruct- “I fail to see how any system could give to the children 

ible, better ventilation than we are getting.” 
Neat and From Wisconsin A District Clerk writes: 

ee : il . 
Costs no We are satisfied that we have a very good ventilating 
system at a very low cost. 

— Write for our proposition. 

than wood. 


We'll save you money and guarantee results. 
TRY 'T | FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 


640 W. LAKE ST.; CHICAGO 


of optical projection. One of the greatest ad- 
vances in simplifying the use of projecting lan- 
terns is recorded in the application to optical 
projection of the new gas-filled mazda lamps. 
Special attention is also called to the following 
noteworthy features: New Balo Projection 
Lenses, Projection of the Spectrum, the new 
Combined Balopticon using 1000-watt mazda 
lamp, the Home Balopticon for opaque objects 
and lantern slides and the Balopticon for large 
: opaque objects. 

NEW SCHOOL WALL FINISH. Copies of the catalog may be obtained from the 


The Keystone Varnish Company has just an- C™P&Py at Rochester, N. Y. 
nounced the completion of a series of special A NEW CIRCULAR. 
combinations of colors in Keystona flat wall fin- Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Company of 


ish for school use. The colors have been pre- Gardner, Mass., have issued a new circular de 
pared by an expert in interior decoration, under scribing the Heywood-Wakefield single pedestal 
the supervision of two nationally prominent desk. The circular makes clear the especial ad- 
authorities in school hygiene, Prof. W. H. Burn- vantages of the single pedestal desk which has 4 
ham of Clark University and Prof. A. C. Ellis of | perfectly level base bottom to form a perfect 
the University of Texas. The new colors are joint with the floor. It also makes clear a neW 
limited to four special combinations, green, tan, leveling device which will overcome any irreg- 
cold gray and warm gray. They are especially ularity in the floor so that the desk will be at 
tested for light reflection, restfulness and ab-_ all times exactly level. 
sence of glare. All metal parts of the desk are finished in full 
The manufacturers have also prepared a num- black enamel baked on at a high temperature 
ber of pamphlets and other literature concerning thus giving a beautiful and permanent finish. 
the finishing of ceilings and walls for miscellane- The wood parts are of selected birch, oak or 


ous rooms. These finishes may be applied to cherry, thoroly kiln dried and beautifully fin 
kindergartens, school hospitals, cooking labora- ished. 
tories, etc. 

A series of color cards embodying the new Key- 
stona school colors has been prepared and will 


School authorities desiring a copy of this cir- 
cular should address the firm at Gardner, Mass. 


be sent to readers of the Schoo, Board JouRNAL NEW VICTOR RECORDS. . Com 
upon request. Letters should be addressed to The Victor Talking Machine Company, (a 

the Keystone Varnish Company, 71 Otsego St. den, N. J., has announced its new educational 
Brooklyn, N. Y. = ’ records for April. They include the following: 


Country Dance from “Nell Gwyn” (German), 
NEW B. AND L. PROJECTION CATALOG. Victor Military Band; Dances from “Henry 


A very complete catalog of balopticons has just VIII” (German), Conway’s Band; The Southener 
been issued by the Bausch & Lomb Opticat March (Alexander), Conway’s Band; The Thun 
Company. derer March (Sousa), Victor Military Band; 

The catalog is the most complete publication Dorothy Three-Step (Lampe), Victor Military 
of its kind issued by the firm. It contains de- Band; Cupid and the Butterfly (d’Albert), Vie 
scriptions and illustrations of apparatus for tor Military Band; Little Shoemaker, Song of 
every known form of projection, and the user of Iron and The Blacksmith (Riley-Gaynor), Elsie 
projection apparatus will find much information Baker; Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, How Many Miles 
of scientific interest and educationai: value re- to Babylon, Bobby Shafto, Baby Dear (Riley 
garding the various possibilities and applications Gaynor), Olive Kline. 
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School Board Sournal 


EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


T is an accepted fact that the use of motion pictures in schools is becoming more 
prevalent every day, and we desire to call your attention to the all important matter 


of proper projection of the pictures. 


In purchasing a projecting machine, your aim should be to procure THE BEST, and 
with this thought in mind, too much consideration cannot be given to the selection of 
a machine that throws a clear, flickerless picture on the screen. 


FAULTLESS PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B | 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High School, New Orleans, and many others. 





The Gaynor songs are among the must used OI 
the splendid list of “Songs of Child World;” the 
songs in the second group are beautiful settings 
of Mother Goose Jingles; The Shoemaker and 
The Song of Iron are intended to be sung to the 
tune of the shoemaker’s peg and the swing of 
the pick. 


REMINGTON EXECUTIVE OFFICES TO 
LARGER QUARTERS. 

It is announced that the Executive Offices of 
the Remington Typewriter Company now located 
at 327 Broadway will, in a few months, move to 
a new and splendid office at 374-376-378 Broad- 
way. The large building at this location is be- 
ing remodeled and practically reconstructed in 
preparation for the Remington occupancy and 
will be known as the “Remington Building.” 

The present Remington quarters occupy three 
buildings with a total floor space including base- 
ments, of 50,000 square feet. The new Remington 
offices, however, will have a floor space of 90,000 
Square feet. This greater floor space and gen- 
erally improved facilities have been imperatively 
demanded by the great expansion in Remington 
business. 


SOAP MANUFACTURERS EXPAND 
BUSINESS. 

The Theodore B. Robertson Soap Company has 
recently announced a significant change in its 
Corporate title. In the future, the firm is to be 
known as the Theodore B. Robertson Products 
Company to express the wider manufacturing 
activities in which it is engaged. 

The company which was established fifteen 
years ago by Theodore B. Robertson, will con- 
tinue to do business with Mr. Robertson as presi- 
dent and with its other officers and employes. 
The change in name is related chiefly to the man- 


ufact ire of disinfectant powders and other clean- 
ing products. The firm will continue to manu- 
fact the well-known Twentieth Century brand 
pS and soap powders, and the Triumph 
ni aps which are used in schools and insti- 
l 
_ The firm will continue to maintain its branches 
a ouis and Los Angeles in addition to its 
1 


and sales offices in Chicago. 


Write for our Catalog A 


Nicholas Power Company é 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 


OPEN NEW OFFICE. 

To facilitate handling its rapidly growing pus- 
iness in the middle west The Standard Electric 
Time Company of Springfield, Mass., has estab- 
lished a branch office at Cleveland, in the Rocke- 
feller Building, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
Whiteford, secretary of the company. 

Mr. Whiteford will divide his time between the 
New York and Cleveland territories. A complete 
service department has also been installed in con- 
nection with the Cleveland branch in accordance 
with the policy of the company in other local- 
ities. Architects, Superintendents, School Boards 
and Contractors in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
are invited by the firm to make full use of the 
accommodations provided by the new branch. 


HOW TO FIGURE ILLUMINATION. 

A new edition, the sixth, of the complete little 
handbook “How to Figure Illumination” is ready 
for distribution. 

This booklet lists complete tables and full 
illuminating data as well as illustrating and 
describing with complete characteristics all the 
various sizes and styles of Sunbeam Mazda 
lamps. The information contained in this book- 
let, together with curves and illustrative matter 
is sufficiently complete to enable one to lay out 
any illumination plan. A copy of this booklet 
will be mailed gratis to school authorities and 
architects writing for it to the Western Electric 
Company at Chicago, New York or any of their 
distr: buting houses thruout the United States. 

ISSUES BOOKLET. 

R. R. Johnson, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Johnson’s window shade adjusters, has issued 
his annual booklet and catalog. Copies will be 
mailed to readers of the JOURNAL. 

STATE ADOPTIONS OF WEBSTER 
DICTIONARIES. 
The G. & C. Merriam Company has issued a 


pamphlet showing the wide acceptance of the 
Webster New International Dictionary as the 


authority 
leges. 

All the states that take official action regarding 
dictionaries have recognized the Webster Dic- 


to be referred to in schools and col- 


~F 
=~] 














tionary as authoritative. Not only in these 
States are the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries in 
use, but also in all others where no formal adop- 
tion is made. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
had by addressing the company at Springfield, 
Mass. 
GREATEST COMPOSERS. 

“Great Composers of the World” is the title of 
a handsomely illustrated pamphlet recently is- 
sued by Silver, Burdett & Company. The pam- 
phliet has a distinct educational value in that it 


contains portraits and brief biographies of 
72 classic and modern composers who have 
written music especially for children. Each 


of the composers represented has been included 
in the progressive music series published by 
Silver, Burdett & Company. A copy of the book- 
let will be sent to any reader of the JouRNAI 
who will ask for it. 


A FOLDER ON SANITATION. 

An informational folder on “Sanitation and Its 
Relation to Public Health” has been issued by 
the Theo. B. Robertson Soap Company of Chicago 

The folder contains an interesting discussion 
of the general problem of school hygiene and 
makes very clear the necessity of cleanliness as 
a fundamental element in a healthful school 
building. The problem of selecting efficient dis 
infectants and cleaning materials is discussed 
from a scientific rather than a commercial stand 
point. Copies of the bulletin will be sent to any 
school authority who may ask for them. 


FOR WIDER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

A new national organization to be known as 
“The National Conference on Community Centers 
and Related Problems” has been caliea ror Aprii 
19 to 22 at New York City. The organizers in 
clude Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Mr. Albert Shiels, 
Clarence A. Perry and similar prominent leaders 
in the wider use of schoolhouses as neighborhood 
and social centers. Information about the con- 
ference may be had by writing Mr. John Collier, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Chicago, Ill. The estimated expense for the 
maintenance of the schools during the next year 
is $23,625,000. This amount is about $5,000,000 
more than last year. 
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Educational Authorities. 


of School Boards. 
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“THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 
For Music and Penmanship 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


ASSEMBLY HALLS. 
(Continued from Page 13 
seeing apparatus hanging from the 
the walls. Such double use of 


necessarily requires a level floor and movable 


ceiling and 
an auditorium 


seats. 


SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by ‘Hundreds 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—-Lower_Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STEEL FURNITURE CO. 














Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 





“THE BESSEMER” 
Stationary Desk 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular C= 
Amusement Apparatus 
Ever invented 





Used 
in every 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. 


Ww. S. TOTHILL (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Where the auditorium is located in the center 
of the building with corridors all around, it 
has often been found advantageous to place 
windows in the sides of the room, on the gal- 
lery or second floor level. These windows serve 
not only to light the corridor, but can be used 





AUDITORIUM, NEW 
Rear View Showi Nery 


STATE 





NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 


Size 54x75 Feet. Capacity 757 





"THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY 
SCHOOL DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture 
that we make. 

Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of 
your needs. We will also tell you ooumathiad 
about our particular School Furniture and 
make you some prices that we believe will 
open your eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business a third 
of acentury. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Book- 
cases, Tables, etc., to have them just right. 

We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co,, "Mic?" 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


wie! Snow White Paste 


for 7 to8 4 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 
the best and cheapest adhesive for school 
use. 


School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway 


New York City 





to provide additional space for the audience 
when the room is crowded to its capacity. In 
these openings, however, should be placed hinged 
sash with obscure glass, so that when desired 
the auditorium can be entirely closed off from 
the rest of the building and used for the re- 
hearsal of plays, or for meetings not connected 
with the school. 

While 
it is acknowledged that no positive or absolutely 
perfect there are, 
nevertheless, certain general principles which 


Acoustics are a troublesome problem. 


results can be guaranteed, 
should be kept in mind and followed as closely as 
possible. If this is done generally good results 
will follow. In the first place, the room should 
not be excessively high. In a high room an 
appreciable length of time elapses between the 
instant the sound is made and the instant when 
the reflection back from the high ceiling reaches 
the auditors. This produces an echo. The wall 
and ceiling surfaces are better if broken up by 
ornament and projections rather than when they 
A plain, smooth wall, of 


course, reflects the sound and tends to produce 


are smooth and plain. 


an echo, while one with projections tends te 
Lreak up the sound waves and overcomes this 
foult. As a gallery tends to prevent the re 
bounding of all with a 
gallery is usually better than one without. A 
comparatively soft plaster made of old-fashioned 
better than a hard, patent adamant 
plaster as it has a tendency to absorb the sound 
waves, while an adamant plaster tends to reflect 
them. 


sound waves, a room 


lime is 


In spite of all precautions it sometimes hap- 
that 
speak or hear in, and is otherwise defective from 


pens a new auditorium is very hard to 
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how- 


an acoustic standpoint. It is not fair, 


ever, to juc ge an empty hall for an echo, because 
when filled with peop!e the result is often very 
different. The people and their soft clothing 
tend to absorb the sound waves, and when de- 
fects are not too great they are often entirely 
eliminated. There are, 


however, many 


cases 
where corrective measures are necessary. The 
old-fashioned method of stretching wires across 


the room has long been abandoned as useless. 


It has been demonstrated that a soft covering 


ever hard plaster walls absorbs the sound waves 


and 


overcomes the echo. There is now made 


especi a heavy felt 
with which the plaster walls of a room are cov- 


lly for corrective purposes 
ered and formed into panels, as the size of the 
sheets o This felt 
is covered with a canvas and is then 


pe inted to mateh the decorations of the room. 
Such 


f felt seem to make necessary. 
in turn, 


simple expedient has been found to cor- 
rect and meke almost perfect the acoustic prop- 
some of the most important auditor- 
ns in the country. 
wher 


In the writer’s experience, 
large auditorium was teing designed 
and importance seemed to warrant it, an 
expert on acousties has been called in for con- 
ltation and advice, and the small expense thus 
| has been more than repaid by the satis- 
results accomplished. 

auditorium is a sub- 
too 


iilding is designed. 


ventilation of an 


‘h cannot receive much attention 
The good reputa- 
the school and those reggpusible for it, 
pon the comfort of the peop'e compris- 
large which fill our school 
ims many times during the year. These 


the taxpayers of the community and 


audiences 


rwwners of the building, and as the 
n is practicably the only room they 
great extent, they do not hesitaté to 


School Board Jounal 


and sciences—BY SIGHT. 
You can do this with 


pictures and stereopticon. 


79 








What the Eye Sees, the Mind Comprehends 


Take your students on a tour of the world—weekly—tright in the school room. 
the American continents—Egypt, Palestine, the war zone—where you will. Show them 
the peoples of the world, civilized and uncivilized—at work and at play. Take them 
into countless laboratories—educate them in history, geography, botany and the arts 


Across 





It is simple, understandable and 100% efficient—completely equipped for both motion 


The VERISCOPE projects a steady, clear and flickerless picture—the ideal machine 


a for educational purposes and the only first-class standard machine selling for 


less than $200. 


BI 


It will cost you nothing to investigate the VERISCOPE. 


Write and we will quote you an interesting price, send you descriptive 
literature and tell you all about Educational Films—what they 
are and where to obtain them. 


Wilboken Manufacturing 
Company 
248 Reed Street 


Milwaukee 
Wis. 





express their disapproval if everything is not 
as it should be. 

Generally speaking, the most modern ventilat- 
ing system distributes fresh air very thoroly 
thruout the area of a room, and does not depend 
on driving the air thru registers on the sides 
or rear of the room with sufficient velocity to 
carry it across one-half the room, and thus pro- 


dey | 


—— 





Fresh air is 


admitted thru a number of registers distributed 


duce unpleasant draughts. now 
in. the area of the ceiling and drawn down and 
out thru numerous mushroom covered openings 
evenly distributed in the floor under the fixed 
seats. This arrangement, when the very best 
system is desired, is made reversible so that in 
summer the air can be driven in at the floor and 
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AUDTEQRIUM MADISON SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J 
Size 49257 Veet) Sedting Capacity, Including Gallery, 501 
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School Fire Escapes 





WRITE THEM FOR CATALOG. 


Dow builds more Escapes than any other 
factory, and builds them everywhere. 





Dow Fire Escape Works 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


taken out at the ceiling, and during winter taken 
in at the ceiling and out at the floor level. 
Should the reader be interested in the subject 
of ventilation, he is referred to the excellent 
articles appearing in the January and February, 
1915, numbers of the Scuoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
by D. D. Kimball, President of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
The subject of auditorium ventilation is ably 
covered in the last part of the articles. 
Regarding the 
which seems so much neglected in the average 
auditorium, dignified and beautiful results can 


general decorative scheme 


be accomplished by the choice and use of a few 
As a 


rule these colors should be various shades of old 


simple colors on the walls and ceiling. 
ivory, buff or light gray. The heavy dark colors 
so often seen give an oppressive and somber 
atmosphere to the room, which is just the oppo- 
site of the effect desired. 

The stage, proscenium arch and front walls of 
the room are those most in view of the audience 
and should be given the most attention. Usually 
the the of the 
beard and the chair rail is given a fairly deep 
tone of buff. 
the cornice at the ceiling a lighter color is used, 


space between top wood base- 


From the top of the chair rail to 


and the ceiling is made very light cream. The 
moldings around the proscenium arch and the 
ornament in connection with the same are 


p cked out in colors to emphasize their import- 
auce. If money permits, (and it costs but little), 
the large plain wall and ceiling surfaces can be 
reduced and made more attractive by the addi- 
As 
will be seen in some of the accompanying illus- 
lettered 
often introduced into the wall panels with very 


tion of striped panels or colored stencils. 


trations, mottoes or inscriptions are 


decorative effect. A careful type of classic let 
ters should be used, however, to avoid the ap 
pearance of the ordinary advertising sign. 
Plaster the 
tive scheme with good effect. They should 


scale 


easts are also introduced into 


e earefully considered as to the 


e of the subject and also the space where 


| 


thi » te placed. It often happens that 
two s} the same size on oppt site sides of 
the room e decorated. In this case the 


casts should be approximately the same 


size as to the gi limensions, but the figures 
or ornament in bot ld be of the same scale. 


While it is always very desirable to paint the 


Permaroc has the lasting quality 
of slate but is easier to install 
and costs much less. 
rior to pulp boards. Does not ex- 
pand or contract. 
non-crackable surface. 

for price and free sample. 









Far supe- 


Has a hard, 
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Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


= 8 


Designs and Estimates 


Free 


Send for free illustrated 


Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 





walls and ceilings of all corridors thruout a 
school building, the money for this purpose is 
often lacking. In any case, where the auditor- 
ium is decorated, the corridor directly in front 
of the doors to the auditorium, and the hall 
leading to the main entrance, should be deco- 
reted in harmony with the auditorium. It is 
very unpleasant to enter a handsome new build- 
ing and find a beautiful auditorium, while every 
part of the building one passes thru to reach 
this auditorium is not decorated or painted. It 
is surely a sign that the money has suddenly 
run short, or that those having the new building 
in charge have been thoughtless. 
LEGAL NOTES. 
Attorney General Fellows of Michigan has ren- 
dered a decision in which he holds that a school 


board has a right to enforce a vaccination order 
issued because of smallpox. The opinion was 


E.WAROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~- PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 





HE above illustration 

of the gymnasium in the Wash- 
ington High School, Massillon, Ohio, 
equipped with 


Beréger’s 
Steel Lockers 


| These lockers are also installed in 
the halls and wardrobe rooms, provid- 
ing a most efficient means of properly 
caring for the clothing of the pupils 
in this school 


shows part 


Why not install these lockers in your 
school? Write for full particulars 
and Booklet Y. H. S 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Branches: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco 
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given to the schoo] board of Muskegon to settle 
a controversy among the school authorities and 
the parents of children in the schools. 

According to a recent decision of Attorney Gen- 
eral Lilly of West Virginia, school drafts drawn 
by boards of education in payment of teachers’ 
salaries and refused payment by the county 
sheriff because of lack of funds, will draw inter- 
est from the time they are marked “no funds” 
by the sheriff. The opinion was given upon the 
request of Secretary H. C. Hill of the board of 
education of Jefferson District, Nicholas County, 
and relieves a situation which threatened to 
close the schools of the district. 

A recent decision of the attorney general of 
Mississippi holds that public school trustees are 
within their rights when they allow teachers half 
time during the holidays and that they could 
have allowed them full time. In other words, 
school trustees control the operation and expen- 
diture of funds for the schools and city authori- 
ties have nothing to do with the matter, except 
to pass upon the recommendations. 





AUDITORIUM, HIGH SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J 


Size 75x85 Feet 1,200 





Seating Capacity 








School Board Sounal 1 










HIGH SCHOOL 


Sea Cliff, Long Island W . () N "an ae 


“Something for Every School Building” 


In the erection of a new School or the renovation 
of an old one consider the important advantages of 
health, economy of space, convenience, and practical 
efficiency secured through the use of 
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= Rolling Partiti 
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Showing Wilson Horizontal Rolling Partitions with Blackboards. Sienic ar ro es 
al of St. Thomas Aquina’s School, Chicago, III. 
s are Wilson Products are in use in more than 30,000 schools and public 
; half rm institutions in this country. They have been on the market forty years, 
could 2 tried out under all conditions, improved, perfected and wherever used are 
sords, = commended in the highest terms. They are installed in the best schools in 
xpen- 4 every State in the Union and in almost every country in the world. In 
thori- : efficiency and quality they are unapproached. 
‘xcept ' ROLLING PARTITIONS: The Wilson Rolling Partition is a neces- 
sary factor in the modern school. Economy of space and the need of a quick, 
easy and efficient method of subdividing school rooms absolutely demand 
them. They completely supersede the old-fashioned folding or sliding screens. 
They have no substitute. They are made of various kinds of wood slats, 
threaded upon tempered steel bands, attached separately to a spiral spring 
anchor. They are sound proof and air tight, are easily and quickly operated 
: and last as long as the building. The incorporation of a blackboard in these 
partitions is an added factor for efficiency. They are made for vertical or 


horizontal operation. 


VENETIAN BLINDS: Satisfactory means of securing and controlling 
light is of first importance in a school building. The future health and 
happiness of your pupils depend upon it. Nervous strain and illness is 
often due to inadequate light control. The Wilson Venetian Blinds owe 
their reputation to years of efficient service in the best schools of the country. 
They are not experiments. They are facts and their presence in a school 
guarantees the highest obtainable lighting control service. 





— —_ a HYGIENIC WARDROBES: Many of the best architects have adopted 
Feriation of Blackboard in Easy Manner of Operating Venetian Blinds. as a standard the Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. Care for the health of pupils 
zontal! Rolling Partition Public School, Olean, N. Y. first suggests their use. A strong current of air passes through them con 


tinually, purifying the clothing and atmosphere. They are a real help in 
school discipline. In economy of space alone they save their cost many 
times over. They are made in various styles. 


Our experts in the Wilson branch offices in the principal cities are at 
your service, both in the matter of consultation and in installation work. 
We are glad to co-operate in every way. Write for booklets covering the Wil 
son Products in which you are interested, addressing our nearest branch 
office or the 


J. G. Wilson Corporation 
8 W. 40th St., New York 


Branch offices in New Orleans, American Sheet Metal Works, Carrollton Ave. and Edin 
burg St.; Pittsburg, H. H. Charles, Bessemer Bidg.; Denver, Colorado Bidrs. Supply 
Co., 1526 Blak: St.; Philadelphia, L. H. Myrick, Heed Building; Seattle, Wash., Gal 
braith-Bacon & Company, Foot of Madison St.; Spokane, Wash., S. W. R. Dally, Wall 
St. & N. P. Railway; Chicago, H. B. Dodge & Co., McCormick Bldg.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., S. H. Hanson, 200 Insurance Bldg.; Minneapolis, Minn., Johnson, Jackson & Corn- 
ing Co., 216 Lumber Exchange; Buffalo, R. B. Emmons, 802 Fidelity Bldg.; San Fran- 
cisco, United States Metal Products Co., 525 Market St.; Los Angeles, United States 
Metal Products Co., 750 Keller St.; Atlanta, Ga., J. M. Van Harlingen, Candler Bidg.; 

: . Boston, E. A. Baker, 17 Pearl St.; Richmond,§Va.,8J. S. Archer, Real Estate Exchange 
Showing Wilson Hygienic)Wardrobe, Type B, in Use. Bldg.; Norfolk, Va., The J. G. Wilson Corp.; Montreal, Can., Stinson-Reeb Builders 
Public School, Hemstead, Long Island. Supply Co., Read Building. 
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in the subject. 


with new ideas and methods. 
courses will be offered: 


METHODS 
HARMONY 
MELODY WRITING 
MUSICAL DICTATION 
PEDAGOGY and PSYCHOLOGY 
FOLK DANCING 





330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Work-A-Day Doings on the Farm. 

By Emma Serl. Illustrated by Harry E. Wood. 
128 pages. List price, 32 cents. Silver, Burdett. 
& Company, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

In the delightful supplementary reader little 
tots in the first grade may become acquainted 
with two bears, Big Bear Dan and Little Bear 
Ben. 

Early one spring these bears decide to buy a 
farm. A farm is quickly bought and is gradually 
stocked with a big black horse, a little red cow, 
a nice white hen, a shaggy dog, a nice gray cat. 
Some land is plowed. Big Bear Dan planted corn 


in part of this plowed land; Little Bear Ben 
sowed wheat in the rest. Rain and sun help 
these animal farmers to good crops. In fact, 
most things seem to come their way. One by 
one, corn, wheat, apples, nuts, honey are gath- 
ered and stored. A huge woodpile has been 


placed near their house and readers leave them 
toasting their toes before a bright fire in an old- 
fashioned fireplace. 

There is constant action and repetition so dear 
to the hearts of children. The bears talk with 
their animal dependents in the most natural 
way possible. It is hard to understand how the 
eyes, mouth, general pose of these bears 
can be made to tell so much in the illustrations 


nose, 


The Merchant of Venice. 


The new Hudson Shakespeare series. 144 
pages. 
The Comedy of the Tempest. 

The new Hudson Shakespeare series. Edited 
and revised’ by Ebenezer Charlton Black. Intro- 
duction and notes by Henry Norman Hudson. 


138 pages. Price, 
pany, Boston. 
In this edition 


30 cents each. Ginn & Com 


the chronological chart found 


OF METHODS 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION 
CLUB, CHICAGO 


June 24th to July 15th, 1916 


This school was established to give a concise and compre- 
hensive course in public school music, and for the past twenty 
years has offered training to those wishing to become specialists 
To supervisors already in public school 
music work it offers the opportunity of keeping in touch 
In the following subjects 


INTERPRETATION 
EAR TRAINING 
SIGHT READING 
ORCHESTRATION 
CHORUS CONDUCTING 


For catalogue giving full outline of work to be offered, address 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


MUSIC 





writers passing the 


system. 





2 West 45th 


in each book is almost an epitome of this period. 
In the first column are facts relating to Shakes- 
peare and his family. In the next three columns 
are the titles of the comedies, tragedies, histories, 
with the probable tho sometimes conjectural date 
of each. Data under British and foreign litera- 
ture are placed in the fifth column; notable facts 
in history and biography, in the sixth column. 
While “The Merchant of Venice’ has no nov- 
elty either of story or of plot, its development 
has given it a permanent hold upon play goers 
and play readers. The latter will linger over 
the beauty of particular scenes and passages. 
Hudson’s character sketches of Portia and Shy- 
lock are masterly. “The Tempest” is thought to 
be one of the last of Shakespeare’s plays. Its 
short songs are the delight of many and our 
best modern musicians are setting them to music. 


Daily English Lessons. 

Book Three. By Willis H. Wilcox. 309 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Since grammar formulates laws governing 
good oral and written composition, the supject of 
grammar is given the first third of “Daily Les- 
sons in English.” Sections of grammar have not 
been placed at the beginning or in the middle or 
at the end of a lesson in English. The subject 
has been deemed worthy of a definite division 
of the book. Its essentials have been handled 
in a clear, concise, well-ordered way. The form 
of diagraming used is simple, therefore, sensible. 

Unity, coherence, emphasis in a sentence form 
the starting point of the work in composition. 
Good points are made and good exercises are 
given. The main divisions are those naturally 
belonging to this subject. The treatment of pro- 
nunciation, voice culture, use of not merely the 
right word but the best word, fullness and point- 
edness in the outlines are of special excellence. 


Dramatized Scenes from American History. 

By Augusta Stevenson. 302 pages. price, 60 
cents, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Stirring scenes and periods have been here 
finely dramatized. This sentence in the preface, 
“Infinite pains were taken in the preparation of 
these plays” is accepted without qualification 
after reading a few pages. Not without research, 
thought, comparison, imagination could the his 


positions were won by 
test at 
ninth, twelfth and fifteenth positions. 
writers of 100 words a minute or over wrote the Isaac Pitman 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand Wins 
Sweeping Victory in New York 
City School Championship 








Nothing could be more convincing as to the superiority of the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand than the outcome of the New York Metropolitan Short- 
hand Contest, held on January 29, 1916. This contest is open to writers 
of all systems of shorthand in the day and evening high schools of New 
York City and vicinity. 


An interesting feature of this contest was the presence of teams using 
two different systems of shorthand, one from the High School of Com- 
merce and another from the Commercial High School of Brooklyn. Of 
the seventeen who qualified in the day school contest, the first three 


Isaac Pitman writers, only four of the Gregg 
all. 


These four won respectively fourth, 
With one exception, all the 


In the evening school contest, out of seven entrants, the Isaac Pitman 
writers won the first four positions, writing from 100 to 140 words a 
minute gross, and from 138.6 to 96.4 net. 


In the amateur contest, at speeds varying from 120 to 200 words 
a minute the winners were all Isaac Pitman writers. 


A complete Report of the above Contest will be sent upon request, also 
particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


St. New York 


toric atmosphere of each scene and the varying 
personalities of a wide range of characters have 
been so vividly pictured. In a few instances 
speeches of considerable length have been skill- 
fully abridged; in many instances actors in these 
plays use words and phrases used years ago by 
men and women in the days that tried men’s 
souls. For the first play is “The Settlement of 
Jamestown,” (1607); while the last act of the 
final play describes the resignation of Washing- 
ton as commander-in-chief of the army, (1783). 

This book, designed for the seventh and the 
eighth grades, is the fifth.of a series. The pub- 
lishers write—and they undoubtedly have good 
authority for so writing—that these books (1) 
arouse a greater interest in oral reading; (2) 
develop an expressive voice; (3) give freedom 
and grace in the bodily attitudes and movements 
involved in reading and speaking. 

So much for reading. From another point of 
view the past with its noble and ignoble person- 
ages is made very real. Thus a wish may be 
created to know more of both. Biography, colon- 
ization, revolution are well worth the while. 


The Daily Speller for First Grade. 
By M. L. Bartlett. 33 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


The Daily Speller for Second Grade. 

By M. L. Bartlett. 69 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Lists of words in daily use by children, oral 
spelling of these words, copying them in script, 
and using them in dictation exercises are main 
features in both these spellers. In the one for 
the first grade, but six new words at the most, 
are taught each week. Steady drill is enjoyed 
until correct spelling becomes automatic. 

It is suggested that teachers use any good 
practical devices that occur to them while teach- 
ing these lessons, as these books are not com- 
mitted to any hard and fast method. Accurate 
spelling and power of using these words in writ 
ten self-expression are the results desired. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Year Book for 1915. 181 pages. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International. Peace, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
Under existing conditions this year book has 
a singularly strong interest. The work of this 
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2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


great endowment is done under these divisions: 
(1) Intercourse and education; (2) Economics 
and history; (3) International law. In the re- 
port of the secretary of this endowment to the 
board of trustees and in the report of the director 
of each division to the executive committee is a 
statement of what had been planned, what had 
been done, what the division was planning to do. 


The outbreak of the European war seriously 
checked the work in progress in two of these 
divisions, but has increased the scope and vol- 
ume of the work of the division of international 
law. However, the division of intercourse and 
education has kept up its correspondence and 
its collecting of cuttings and periodicals bearing 
upon international relations and particularly the 
present war. In this way an exchange of public 
opinion in different countries is effected. This 
division has also used three educational methods 
in the United States: Publicity lectures, the or- 
fanization of international polity clubs in uni- 
versities and colleges. Thus young people who 
will soon be in places of position and power will 
become keenly interested in current problems 
relating to international life. 


A conference of delegates from the division of 
economics and history had been arranged to meet 
August 5, 1914, at Lucerne. But four members 
were able to reach that place. Absent members 
Sent suggestions by mail. The suggestions of the 
‘wo members from Japan were deemed worthy 
of incorporation in the director’s report. 


_ The division of international law is working 
MM many lines. A mere mention of two will give 
an idea of the value of this work. It is busy 
upon the collection and publication of inter- 
national arbitrations. The examination of chron- 
lcles, old texts, and other sources of information 
makes this work slow. It is also making a col 
lection of the most important treaties since the 
Peace of Westphalia. The text of these treaties 


With notes based upon information obtained from 
the archives of the states will make these vol 
umes a political history. 

Tho war has stopped important lines of work, 
it has not taken hope and courage from the work 


ers. The 


opinion is expressed that this terrible 
war may 


eventually help the gospel of peace. 


Proper Habits of English Speech 


Are Formed by the Newest English Series for Elementary Schools 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


As its name implies, GATE TO ENGLISH is an introduction to the use of correct English. It purposes 


to insure an accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English speech and to enforce and re-enforce 
this knowledge until correct English expression becomes a habit. 


Book I, grades 4, 5 and 6; 48c. 


The Strongest Forces of Human Nature 
Constructive Thinking—Progressive Self-Activity Are Enlisted in the Services of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By virtue of these, independence and power are developed in the children. 





A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling is Now Incorporated In 
THE ALEXANDER SPELLING BOOK 


This valuable new feature consists of list of words with the per cent of correct spellings to be expected among the children of 
The teacher can thus grade a child’s spelling ability. 


Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Writing an Advertisement. 

By S. Roland Hall. 216 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

It is questionable whether advertising can ever 
be taught as a high school subject and for this 
reason the present adaptation of Mr. Hall’s book 
for high school purposes while interesting is 
doubtful. 

The book is in reality an advertising man’s 
book and should prove of tremendous value for 
university and college work. It is logically con- 
structed, well written, well illustrated ana con- 
tains a wealth of suggestions and ideas. 

The author very happily uses the personal pro- 
noun, which should be of tremendous value and 
assistance to the teacher of English who will use 
the book. 


Modern Schoolhouses. 

Part II. 170 pages of plate reproductions and 
80 pages of illustrated text. Price, $7.50. The 
American Architect, New York City. 

The chief value of this volume is the splendid 
compilation of plates which it contains. With 
out exaggeration, it may be said that this collec- 
tion includes every important school building 
which has been erected in the large cities of the 
United States during the past five years. When 
we say important building, we understand build 
ings which are architecturally and educationally 
origina] and, in the best sense, worthy of study. 
The book makes very clear to any student of 
architecture the refinement in schoolhouse plan 
ning which has taken place in recent years, as a 
result of the application of efficiency tests to 
schoolhouse designs. It also makes clear the 
growing function of American education, and the 
ever widening usefulness of schoolhouses as civic 
and social centers. Of particular interest is the 
evidence of the growing introduction of voca 
tional education which demands that the school 
building shall not be merely a collection of class- 
rooms for academic study, but rather a building 
which houses workshops, drawing rooms, etc., 
for metal and woodworking, pottery and similar 
crafts. 


The book is confined almost wholly to large 
structures and contains very few of the small, 
inexpensive kind such as the small cities and 


Book II, grades 7 and 8; 65c. 


This is the steady and consistent aim of the 







120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


the semi-rural communities are so interested in. 
This is a defect, if it can be called such, for the 
greater number of schoolhouses now erected are 
in the smaller semi-urban communities. 

The main introductory section of the book in- 
cludes articles on The Planting of School Grounds 
by Samuel Parsons, on The Lighting of the 
Schoolrooms by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, on Recent 
School Architecture in St. Louis by Mr. Wm. B. 
Ittner, on The Heating of a School by Mr. Frank 
McCann, and on The Essentials of Schoolhouse 
Planning by James O. Betelle. 

The book is printed in the best style of the 
publications issued by the American Architect 
and is handsomely bound. 


Why We Punctuate. 

By William L. Klein. 
net. The Lancet 
Minn. 


224 pages. 
Publishing Co., 


Price, $1.25, 
Minneapolis, 


The first edition of this useful book fell into 
the hands of the reviewer while he was still a 
youngster in high school and college. It helped 
him solve many a knotty point in punctuation 
which his textbook in grammar, and later in 
rhetoric, failed to make clear. 

The present volume which has been entirely 
re-written, is doubly welcome not only because 
of the improvements in arrangement and treat 
ment, but because it makes exceedingly clear 
the common sense use of punctuation marks in 
a great variety of situations and for a great 
variety of purposes in technical literature and 
popular printed matter. The book is one which 
every teacher of English ought to use for refer 
ence, 

Standards and Tests for the Measurement of the 
Efficiency of Schools and School Systems. 

Part I. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Edited by 
G. M. Whipple. 172 pages. Price, 75 cents, net. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

This volume brings together for the first time 
within two covers the leading objective standards 
and tests for the measurement of school products. 
The papers are grouped (1) the derivation of 
scales or units of measures, and (2) the applica- 
tion of units to the field of educational adminis- 
tration or supervision. The book is an important 























By R. 8. Bourne 


By H. B. Wilson and G 


render it most interesting and impelling. $1.25, 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick 
__ An untechnical and practical discussion of the ane 
with special emphasis upon community and educationa 


surveys. $1.25, postpaid 














By F. N. Freeman 


velopment can be directed and stimulated. Riverside 


press. 


KINDERGARTEN 


By Nora Atwood 


their application in kindergarten procedure 


the pertinency of the discussion. Riverside Educational 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





High School Mathematics 


WILLIAMS AND KEMPTHORNE’S ALGEBRAS 


by W. H. Williams, M. A. (Williams College), head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis., and 
W. B. Kempthorne, Ph. M., instructor in mathematics, University 


of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


WILLIAMS’ GEOMETRICS 
by Jno. H. Williams, A. M., head of the department of mathematics, 


high school, Urbana, Ohio, and Kenneth P. Williams, Ph. D., as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, Indiana University. 


Other new books for high schools which have been well received by 
discriminating teachers the country over are Reed and Henderson's 
High School Physics, Austin’s Domestic Science, Book 
Farm Management, Read’s Salesmanship, and the Allas Classics. 


Send for our 1916 price list of grade and high school publications. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


131 E. 23d St., New York 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





addition to the series of yearbooks of the 


tional Society. 


United States History. 

Crown Series of Historical Outlines. By Severe 
E. Frost. 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. The South- 
ern Publishing Company, Dallas, Texas. 

In outlines of “United States History” one- 
third of the pages are left for notes. Labor-sav- 
ing outline maps have nearly a second third. In 
them are to be located routes taken by early ex- 
plorers, homes of Indian tribes, colonial and state 


Na 


boundaries, places of special importance. Main 
themes are made prominent in these outlines 
which are not overloaded with details and may 


be used with any ordinary textbook. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Statistics of State Universities 
Published by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington. The pampnlet 
covers the year ending June 30, 1915, and gives 
data taken from the reports of the presidents of 
the various institutions 
Digest of State Laws Relating to Public Educa 
tion. Prepared by Wm. R. Hood, assisted by 
Stephen B. Weeks and A. S. Ford. United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington. An accurate 
and comprehensive compilation of the school 
laws of the several states, arranged for the use 
of students of school administration. 
Elimination of Obsolete and Useless Topics and 
Materials from the Common Branches. Import- 
ant report of a Committee of the Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. The subjects reported on are rep- 
resentative and do not cover the entire element- 
ary field. The Committee reported on arithmetic, 


and Colleges. 


Books for Teachers 


THE GARY SCHOOLS 






A brief, interesting, and comprehensive description of the Gary schools, and of 
the application of the Gary plan to the usual type of school organization 
duction is by William A. Wirt, Superintendent of the Gary Schools. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK 


M. Wilson 


This text makes clear the theory and practice of ‘‘motivation”’ 
It furnishes concrete standards for the selection of the most significant material for 
teaching the fundamental school subjects, and indicates the type of attack that will 
postpaid. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 


»les 
problems. 
equipped with suggestions, questions, and directions for community and educational 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE COMMON BRANCHES 


A description of the learning process in each subject, indicating how mental de- 
Textbooks in Education. In 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE 


A simple, direct statement of the fundamental principles of child training, and 
Numerous concrete illustrations add to 
Monographs. In 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 












The Intro- 
$1.15, postpaid. 






in school work. 


Chicago 






underlying sociology, 
The book is 
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CHICAGO 


THE 
75c net. 
THE CAMBRIDGE 


Primary, 35c. 
65c. Each book 


method. 


STUDIES: 


III, Boss’ 
tions and a map. 


G. P. 
2 West 45th Street 
| 


language and grammar, writing, physiology and 
hygiene, and spelling. It is recommended that 
the material indicated for omission. in arith- 
metic, grammar, spelling, geography, physiology 
and history be excluded from the examination 
questions used to test pupils for promotion or 
for the completion of the grammar school. 
Minimum Health Requirements for Rural 
Schools. . Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
chairman of the Committee on Health Problems 
of the National Council of Education, New York 


City. Published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. The pamphlet contains nine 
minimum requirements for the country school 


which should be demanded by educators and the 
public generally. 

Child Labor Legislation in the United States. 
By Helen L. Sumner and Ella A. Merritt. Bul- 
letin No. 10, 1915, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The pamphlet gives the list of codes, a 
number of analytical tables, and the text of the 
laws in operation in the respective states. It is a 


helpful reference for child labor study in the 
United States. 
Score Card for City School Buildings. By Geo. 


D. Strayer. Price, ten cents. Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The card 
has been developed as a part of the advanced 
work in educational administration under the 
direction of the author, with five groups of grad- 
uate students. As nearly as possible, the card 
includes those details which make the perfect 
school building, namely, site, building, service 
systems, classrooms, and special rooms. The 
card is especially valuable in scoring old build- 
ings, calling attention to defects and omissions, 


Interesting News for Teachers of English 


An Elementary Composition Series 


By JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Head of Department of English, Chicago 
Normal School, and CYRUS LA URON HOOPER, Principal 


The books present as much technique as is serviceable for children 
from fourth to eighth grade inclusive, with principles of grammar directly 


useful in the improvement of speech and -writing. 
Graphic illustrations in colors by Maud Hunt Squire. 


Rand McNally & Company 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 





124 No. Eighteenth St. 


Bosworth, F. R. C. 5. 
3. Junior, 40c. 
contains a 
illustrations, maps and plans. 


introductory to a Theory of Education. 
pagnac, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. 90c net. 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS: 
duction, notes and vocabulary by G. M. Edwards, M. C. 


ON THE WAY 


of John McLaren School. 


New terminology. 


New York 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Some Important School Texts Published by the 
University Press, Cambridge, England 
PURPOSE OF EDUCATION: 


An Examination of the Education problem in the light of 
Recent Psychological Research. 


HISTORICAL 


By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 


READERS: Edited by G. F. 
In five books. 1. Introductory, 25c. 2. 
4. Intermediate, 50c. 5. Senior, 
colored frontispiece with numerous 

The selections consist of stories of 


Greece, Rome, Great Britain and Ireland and are on the concentric 


By E. T. Cam- 


With intro- 
Illustra- 


In Easy Attic Greek. 45c net. 


Address Educational Department for Complete Catalog. 
Books sent for examination to Superintendents and Principals. 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives : 
New York City 





and indicating necessary improvements and in 
novations. 

Economized Commercial Spelling. 
Holt, Member Executive Spelling Board. The 
Unpopular Review, New York. The pamphlet 
gives a list of 750 words in general use in com 
mercial correspondence, all but a dozen of which 
are in simple form. It shows how a more get 
eral use of simple spelling would effect economies 
in time and effort in writing and printing, and 
in the learning of the English language by chil 
dren and foreigners. The use of simple spelling 
is recommended in routine business, advertising 
and commonplace matter generally, in view of 
the fact that it will not detract from the argt 
ment or from the feelings. 

Atlantic City Public Schools Bulletin, January, 
1916. This pamphlet contains twelve pages de 
voted to the special departments of English, mod: 
ern languages, Latin and Greek, science, mathe 


By Henry 


maties, history and commercial classes of the 
high school. Each department is edited by ® 


member of the high school faculty, while the 
preface is handled by the superintendent of 
schools. 

Vegetable Gardening. Agriculture Leaflet No 
4, New Jersey State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, N. J. 
been prepared by Mr. Lewis H. Carris, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in charge of Indu* 
trial Education, contains suggestions for makiné 
vegetable gardening an integral part of the 
course in country schools. It is not a textbook 
or a course of study but contains enough mater 
ial so that any teacher may prepare her own out 
line and do constructive work. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

School Hygiene Report, 1915, Milwaukee. This 
report like previous reports prepared by Dr. 
George P. Barth, is distinguished by brevity and 
a clear presentation of the activities of the 
School Hygiene Department. 

What the Gary Plan Means. Bulletin 26, Pub- 
lic Education Association, New York City. A 
defense of the Gary system which, in the opinion 
of Director H. W. Nudd of the Association, is the 
first important step in a far-seeing program for 
increasing the present efficiency of the city 
schools of New York. The body of the bulletin 
is made up of six letters arguing the possible 
advantages of the Gary plan, replies to criti- 
cisms, etc. 

Adjustment Between Kindergarten 
Grade. Luella A. Palmer. United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 651. Includes a study of 
double sessions in the kindergarten. 

David and the Good Health Elves. By Miss 
Mary Downes. Published by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association of Milwaukee, Wis. 

A charming litttle story for children in the 
grades. The quaint little elves tell the story of 
Cleanliness, good food and fresh air better than 
any formal lesson could tell it. 

Some Foreign Educational Surveys. 
Mahoney United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 664. An extremely brief account of a 
number of educational surveys conducted in the 


and First 


By James 


countries of Europe and in certain British colo- 
nies. 

School Report of District Number One, Pueblo, 
Colo. Prepared by Supt. F. D. Slutz. A very 


Complete discussion of current problems ampli- 
fied by statistics, ete. 

School Report, Charlotte, N. C., 1915-16. Pre- 
pared by Supt. H. P. Harding. Includes statistics, 
rules of the board of education, ete. 

Rep of the Superintendent of Durhum, N. C., 
1915. Prepared by Edwin D. Pusey. 

Rep of the School Committee and Superin- 
tenden Schools, Winchester, Conn. Prepared 
by Supt. Frank E. Fish. 

Teac} Cottages. By R. S. Kellogg. Paper, 
64 pag Published by the National Lumber 
Manuf irers’ Association, Chicago, III. 

; This pamphlet discusses the desirability and 
ecess 


f housing the rural school teacher in 


Fire! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 
panic caused by fire or in other ways. 

rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 
rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 


opened quickly — perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 


outdoors. 





Fire 


SARGENT 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 





It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 


for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


Sargent & Company 


1 JOHN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


ite New York 


Boston 


a manner befitting her office. It suggests and 
illustrates a dozen suitable cottages and quotes 
the opinions of state superintendents on the sub- 
ject. In addition the work now done in the 
direction of providing teacherages and all of the 
state laws are reproduced. 

The pamphlet may be had gratis upon request. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 
Worcester, Mass. The city council plans to 
co-operate with the school authorities in provid- 
ing a rudimentary education for crippled chil- 
dren temporarily confined in the city hospital. 
One teacher would be assigned to the hospital. 


Grand Forks, N. D. The Board has asked the 
special committee on teachers to report on a plan 
for graduated physical training thru the grades 
and high school. It is planned to employ a 
director who is capable of conducting modified 
military drills. 


Omaha, Neb. A new order of the medical in- 
spection department provides that any child who 
has a temperature of 99.8 shall be sent home for 
examination and observation. Teachers are re- 
quired to send suspected cases of illness to the 
principal, who takes the temperature with a clin- 
ical thermometer provided for the purpose. 


Kansas City, Kans. A system of medical in- 
spection has been introduced, with a volunteer 
physician in charge of each school. Inspections 
are made twice each week and suspected cases of 
illness are sent home. 


The Physical Training Department of the New 
York City Schools, of which Mr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton is Director, has recently issued the formula 
for a simple, unadulterated tooth powder which 
children may prepare and use. The ingredients 
are: Powdered precipitated chalk, 4 tablespoons- 
ful; powdered castile soap, 1 tablespoonfui; pow- 
dered orris root, 1 teaspoonful. 

The ingredients should be purchased in bulk, 
and mixed in the proper proportions at home. 
The preparation is very economical, as the cost 
of materials is but five cents. 

Health Commissioner Robertson of Chicago 
has urged the establishment of a number of 
open-air schools for defective, ailing and tuber- 
cular children. There are 7,000 tubercular chil- 






a 
Fire!!! 
At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


Chicago 





dren in the city who should be in these open-air 
schools. An examination of 115,567 children by 
physicians of the health department showed that 
warnings to at least a third of the number had 
been neglected by the parents. 

“The Open Air Smile” is the name of a newsy 


little publication issued occasionally by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Open Air School of Chi- 
cago. 


Ottawa, Ill. A physical director has been em- 
ployed for the grade schools. The new super- 
visor has been appointed in compliance with a 
State law requiring that each child shall have 
one hour of physical training each week. 

Haverhill, Mass. The appointment of a school 
dentist and nurse, and the establishment of den- 
ta! clinics are proposed by the local board of 
health. The board of health plans the appoint- 
ment of an expert who shall give one day each 
week to each school in succession, until all the 
schools have been covered. Examinations will be 
made, talks will be given and treatment will be 
given in cases where the families are unable to 
pay. The nurse will be on full time. She will 
supervise the health of the children and will 
assist the school physicians in protecting the 
children against disease, 

Biddeford, Me. The board has introduced phy- 
sical training in the schools. A special instruc- 
tor has been employed. 


A Shorthand Course for Commercial Teachers. 

The University of New York has announced a 
special course in shorthand and allied subjects, 
which will be given during the coming summer 
for the benefit of commercial teachers who have 
had little office training and for those who desire 
to study advanced methods. 

There will be four courses offering a wide 
range of work. Mr. Charles L. Frank will have 
charge of the classes in teaching methods and 
office practice; Mr. Herman Stich will conduct 
the classes in high speed and court reporting, 
which will be given in the evening for the bene- 
fit of employed persons; Mrs. Chapman will teach 
elementary and advanced typewriting. A class 
in advanced shorthand will be formed to assist 
students in working up speed in taking dicta- 
tion. 


“3 School Board Journal 
The Daily Speller 


For the First and Second Grades 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


A Diploma is the Visible Evidence of Accomplishment 


The work done must be good to 
earn it. 





We furnish beautiful Diplomas. 





We lithograph any required 


By M. L. BARTLETT 


Flexible Cover, First Grade, l6c. 
Second Grade, 20c. 


This is a carefully planned course 
for the grades named. The lists of 
words and their arrangement have 
been dictated by close observation 
and years of practice in the class- 
room. Before publication the work as 
herein presented was thoroughly tested 
and the results obtained are convincing 
proofs of the correctness of the plan 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL 
PRIMARY ARITHMETICS 
In Two Books, Covering the Work of the 
First Four Grades 


By T. C. BRUFF, C. H. HAYDEN and L. E. WATKINS 
All of the Baltimore City Schools 


These books contain thought and drill 
in proper relation, the aim being thereby 
to seoure both facility in expression and 
skill and accuracy in the use of numbers 
They show good gradation, meeting well 
the increasing powers of children. They 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

First Book for First and Second Grades . 24 Cents 
Second Book for Third and Fourth Grades, 28 Cents 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


The evidence should be equally 
good. 

We design Special Diplomas. 

We select material on which to 
print Diplomas. 



























size Diplomas. 


cards a specialty. 


Samples Sent on Application 


57 and 59 E. ilth St. 


Modern History Maps 


72 maps in the set. 
set of maps on these subjects ever made. 


Agents Wanted. Exclusive Territory. 


327 South,Market Street 





Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


We also engross Diplomas. 


Class announcements and dance 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & COMPANY 


New York City 


McConnell’s Ancient, Classical, Mediaeval and 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








72 Madison Avenue 





NEW YORK 





BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW CREATION 
FROM COVER TO COVER 

Defines and Explains over 450,000 
Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 
Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- 
cabulary order—Thousands more 
than any other Dictionary—Nearly 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations 
— Many Colored Plates—Cost (with 
original Standard) over $1,450,000. 


The World’s Greatest 
Single Volume 


In the Entire Field of Reference Literature 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Just published. The only complete 





High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 


busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. 
practical value to your school. 


A trial will convince you of its 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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upon his new work in the early summer. 
position carries with it full professorial rank in 
the University and membership ex officio in the 
Council of Education which determines the poli- 


The 


cies in the management of the College of 
Education. 
Supt. J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, Cal., has 


announced that he will resign May first, to ac 
cept the superintendency at Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Francis has been connected with the Los 
Angeles schools for twenty years, and for the 
past six years was superintendent. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The Michigan school law of 1915 provides that 
In the election of county commissioners of 
schools and the appointment of school examiners, 
the determination of duties and the fixing of 
compensation, no teaching certificate will be 
granted to any person, who having arrived at the 
age of 21, is not a citizen of the United States. 

A new plan for placing the pension fund of 
school teachers of New York City on a sound 
financial basis has recently been presented by 
the Mayor's commission on pensions. The plan 
's Intended to solve the present serious condi- 
tion of the pension fund. If accepted, it will 
Provide an increase of the annual contribution 
of the city from tax revenues of from $557,164 to 


>4,099,930, or 7144 per cent. It will also increase 
a — contribution from $285,257 to $1,- 
Vev,til 

“arn ¥r pian, the cost of retirement on pen- 
the Sigg 7 borne jointly by the employes and 
jn. 1e plan is submitted as a basis for 
ct i and adjustment, and will result in a 


Substantial 
teachers a; 
division of 
£uard of t} 


contribution on the part of 
ivanced in the city’s service. An equal 
cost is proposed, with adequate safe- 
interest of the teachers that in case 


f 


md Seon ae from the service prior to retire- 

tote es contributions may be returned with 

uinibae ent compound interest. At present, 

terest ntributions are returned without in 
‘ nissal. 

— il. The board has ruled that Normal 
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How About ItP About What! 


That 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELL IT 
WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 


RICK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 





A campaign has been launched in New York 
City for the formation of a labor union among 
the teachers of the city schools. The movement 
is being furthered by the members of the Teach- 
ers’ League and is receiving the co-operation of 
the labor organizations of the city. The more 
conservative teachers are opposing the proposed 
organization and the school authorities generally 
are against it. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The board has raised the 
maximum for female grade teachers from $750 
to $800, and for female high school teachers from 
$950 to $1,000. The schedule for women prin- 


*cipals provides for an increase at the rate of 


$30 per room over the maximum of $800, estab 
lished for teachers. 


The State Teachers’ Pension Fund Board of 
Illinois, at a recent meeting at Springfield, was 
permanently organized and began its work of 
checking over the applications and investigating 
claims for teachers’ pensions. The 37 applicants 
whose claims for pensions were allowed by the 
board, are the first to receive pensions under the 
new law. Six pensioners were taken Over as a 
result of the absorption of the Rockford pension 
system and fund, making the total number 43. 
The annuitants are eligible to pensions of $100 
each at the end of three months. 

It is required that all annuitants must reside 
in the state, altho contributors to the fund may 
reside in other states provided they teach in 
Illinois. 

A total of 1,160 teachers have made application 
for participation in the fund and 528 persons are 
voluntary contributors to the fund. There are 
1,308 compulsory contributors who began teach- 
ing after the law went into effect and who now 
come under its provisions. The total deposit in 
the fund at the end of the year 1916 will be over 
$200,000. 

The New York City board of education has re- 
cently received from the Board of Superintend- 
ents and Superintendent of School Buildings, a 
report on the cost of introducing the Gary plan 
in the schools. According to the report, it will 
require $2,000,000 more to equip the schools for 
the Gary plan than to provide for double ses- 
sions. The amounts of money necessary are as 


One Minute Interval 
Program Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 
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Style 1S 


follows: (1) Changing school properties and ac- 
quiring additional property, and abolishing part- 
time classes by organizing schools on the dupli- 
cate plan, $10,129,326; (2) Changing school prop- 
erties and acquiring additional property, abol- 
ishing part-time and supplying “work-study-play” 
school facilities, by organizing school on the 
duplicate plan, $12,464,784. 

The Board points out, that in submitting the 
plans for the reorganization and changes in build- 
ings, no recommendations for putting any of 
them into effect in the form indicated, have been 
made but the directions of the board have merely 
been carried out. 

The plans have the approval of Mr. W. A. Wirt, 
Director of the Gary plan. 


Pekin, Ill. Beginning June, 1917, students in 


the high school must have 160 credits before 
they may graduate. Formerly only 155 credits 


were required. 

Owensboro, Ky. School savings banks were 
opened on February 14, 1916, with 237 depositors 
and deposits amounting to $74.19. The school 
savings plan teaches the educational value of 
saving and seeks to encourage the children in 
saving. The plan is as follows: Each teacher 
sells stamps to the children at one cent each. A 
folder is furnished in which the children place 
the stamps representing the money which he has 
brought. A total of fifty cents in the folder en- 
ables the child to open an account in one of the 
local banks. He also receives a new folder in 
which he begins to save another fifty cents to be 
added to his account. The bank will redeem 
in cash, the stamps in a partly filled folder so 
that the account may be terminated at any time 
upon the request of the parents. Interest is paid 
by the bank at the rate of four per cent, twice 
each year, January and July. 

The school board of b.ialo, N. Y., has moved 
its business and administrative departments to 
the fourteenth floor of the New York Telephone 
Building. 

Wakefield, Mass. A sprinkler system has been 
installed in the basement of the high school. 
The sprinklers will make the basement quite 
safe from fire and will materially reduce the in- 
surance rates. 
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WOOD LOCKERS 


you have il! 






that defect? 


Our Catalog 








FRAMPTON'S 


| or public building is 

complete without 
means for perfect ven- 
tilation and shade. 
These adjustabie shades 
aremadeofcottonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
fuland simple; are EAS 
ILY OPERATED by a 
) single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au- 
tomatic. 


Shade Cannot Fall 


folding. 


Interesting booklet,giv 
ing details, mailed catalog, 
upon request. Agents 


wanted. 

FRAMPTON MADE 
means AIR and SHADE 
Manufactured by 
| Frampton Window Shade Co. 
\ Pendleton, ind. Box 252 


shade. 


A NOVEL VENTILATING SYSTEM FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 14 

rooms have been divided and that the upper 
halves have been fitted with louvers. Thru these 
louvers, fresh air is drawn into the ventilating 
chamber over a series of steam heating coils, by 
a large, electrically driven fan. From the fan, 
the air is forced thru a diffusing outlet, placed 
about 7 feet 6 inches above the floor line, into 
the classrooms. 

The fans are figured to supply a minimum of 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute, to each 
pupil in the room. The amount of air required 
is based on forty pupils per room, making 1200 
cubic feet per minute, the minimum required 
capacity. After the fans were installed and put 
in operation, it was found that they were actu- 
ally delivering 1,340 cubic feet per minute. The 
air in each room is thus completely changed 
every six minutes. This maintains a standard 
of purity in the rooms in excess of all known 
requirements. 

The foul air from the classrooms is exhausted 
by means of a vent shaft, located in the cloak- 
The door of the cloakroom is raised 
eighteen inches from the floor line so that the 
air from the classroom may freely circulate 
toward the exhaust register. The plenum and 
the natural draft in the flue are depended upon 
for removing the foul air. 

With proper attention, the apparatus can be 
installed so as to 
the two Fort Worth schools where it has been in 
use for ni rly a year, the existence of the fan 
and motor would not be suspected. Visitors to 
the buildings have tested the air current at the 
diffuser, by mean a handkerchief, to assure 
themselves that th« iratus is really in opera- 
tion. 

The control of the faus is 
hands of the teachers. 


room. 


be absolutely noiseless. In 


at all times in the 
A push button such as 


STEEL LOCKERS-~jic 2! sc" 


Germs, 
but what was their real defect? 


SHRINKING, TWISTING, 


SWELLING, STICKING, 
BINDING DOORS — there 


BINDING DOORS —————__ 
But do YOUR Steel Lockers eliminate 


Federal Lockers 


THE LOCKERS OF QUALITY 
have NONBINDING DOORS 


FEDERAL LOCKERS will help 


solve your locker problems 


kers 


vermin, smell 

































































The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending) 
The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 

THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 
















Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Your 
School 
directions for 


FIGHT THE FLY 


can help. 


Literature, 


FEDERAL STeev FixtuRE GOMPANY 


Largest Normal] School for Physical Education 
in the world. Broad and thorough course based 
upon thirty-five years’ experience educating 
and placing teachers Our Appointment 
Office is More Efficient than Ever. It is at 
your service. We recommend only such a teacher 
as meets your particular requirements Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


making a fly trap, and suggestions for 
organizing a Fly Campaign furnished 


upon request. Educational Depart- 
ment, International Harvester Com- 
pany of New Jersey (Inc.), Harvester 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Famous Adjustable One of the Fifteen 
Window Shades 
No UP-To-DaTE schoo! YWarieties 


We make vari- 
ous styles of 


Duck Shades, 
both roller and 


Write us for 
prices 
and free sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





is used for controlling lights is used. 

The system is economical in first cost, as well 
as in operation. The plant in the South Seventh 
District School cost $4,350 and the plant in the 
Eighth District School cost $7,285. In both 
buildings, the installation includes complete 
thermostatic control. 

The buildings are interesting examples of the 
newest developments in school architecture in 
Texas. Both buildings are wholly fireproof and 
have been planned for enlargement when the 
neighborhoods which they serve are built up. 
They include modest provisions for social center 
use. Separate entrances are arranged for the 
use of the ground floor rooms, independent of 
the upper floors. 


OUR SCHOOLROOM AIR. 


(Continued from Page 18) 
to thirteen parts in one-thousand was the air of 
the room less agreeable than in rooms with 
half that amount. 

Incidentally it may be noted that in two or 
three schools the thermostatic control was “out 
of order” and parenthetically, in the writer’s 
opinion, based on some twenty years of observa- 
tion, it’s quite apt to be. This in no way is 
meant as a reflection on the apparatus. 

To revert to the beginning. Other highly 
civilized nations, living under equally severe 
weather conditions, seem to grow up “healthy, 
wealthy and wise” with far less air for their 
children than our children have. In our com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts we are required 
as law abiding citizens to warm to at least 70 
degrees Fahrenheit 7,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
air per school day and for certainly 120 school 
days this means in our latitude a considerable 
coal bill. If it is necessary, none of us will 
hesitate for an instant to do it. 


L. W. SARGENT, 78 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


> THE WIMMER 
Snode — Adlusier”” 
forlowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
| upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


Wo te 


You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 





DEFIANCE corron sunmine 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


OR 
STERLING actWoot suntine 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


TABLE B. 


Air Supply or Exhaust 
Thru Registers, 


Oo. M. P. COo* 

Maximum CO, Computed 

School Rooms Figures Found Amount 
Lincoln Closed 32 8.6 71 
Open 40 6.7 6.5 
Kensington Closed 43 6.9 6.3 
Open 34 5.8 6.9 
Armory Closed 15 9.6 10.8 
Open 23 6.9 8.3 
Carew Closed 15 6.6 10.8 
Open 15 6.1 10.8 
W. Springfield Closed 34 7.5 6.9 
Open 30 6.8 7.5 


But it appears to the writer, that such evi- 
dence as there is, is rather in favor of a less air 
supply coming directly to the room thru the 
windows at a somewhat lower temperature than 
7¢ degrees as making for the health and happi- 
ness of our children. 


TABLE C. 
School Outdoor 
Rooms Fahrenheit 


Dry Bulb 
Temperature 
Fahrenheit 


Temperature 
Saturation deficit 
(Grains moisture 


Relative per cu, ft. of air 

Humidity needed to saturate 

Per Cent the air 

Lincoln Closed 67 28 32 5.18 
Open 57.5 35 32 3.43 

Kensington Closed 72.5 30 41 6.05 
Open 66 33 39 4.68 

Armory Closed 72 22 35 6.63 
Open 67.5 25 36 5.52 

Carew Closed 67 37 42 4.06 
Open 64 41 41 3.83 

W. Springfield Closed 68 5 17 34 6.30 
Open 69 19 34 6.26 


And it would seem well worth the labor and 
thought expended if morbidity statistics were 
gathered to discover if possible the hygiene 
value of thirty feet or forty feet of scientifically 
warmed air as compared with ten feet or fiftee 
feet of plain warmed air. 

“Statistics” have been accused from time ¥ 
On the 
other hand, there appears to be no more dirett 


time of being more or less misleading. 
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A Good Window 
Shade Is Like a 
Good Tool 


good 
tages they have over the average adjust- 
able window shade, how they work, and 
the service they render. 

Our new catalog tells you all about them. 
Write today or tell us the number of win- 
dows that require new shades and we will 
quote you prices. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


Johnson’s Shade Adjusters are the Standard. 


For new buildings have your architect show this detail of 
the Johnson Window Stops. They cost no more than 
other good stops and are made at any factory.; These stops 
serve as guides for adjusting the position of the shade 











This makes a 
neat and durable 
fixture (no rods 
‘ or metal track). 
JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


7208 Eberhard Ave. 


PICTURES AND CASTS | 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Excellent variety schoolroom subjects 


Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 


National Art Supply Co. 
365 Peoples Gas Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 


method of checking theoretical (“‘ideal” would 
be, perhaps, a better word) conditions, than to 
examine, with instruments of precision—condi- 
ticns existing under ordinary every-day meth- 
And the following tables A, B and C made 
by the New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion show in Table A (1) air supply, (2) air 
exhaust, (3) temperatures and (4) relative 
humidity. In table B, the relation of air sup- 
ply and exhaust thus registers, plus amounts of 
air evidently derived from other sources; and 
in table C the relative humidity of rooms with 
open or closed windows. 


ods. 


As noted elsewhere, it appears from the tables 
that in the open more even 
temperature lower average 
rather better CO, percentage, 
and a rather better percentage of humidity. 


window rooms a 
was maintained, a 


temperature; a 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


Concluded from Page 22 


London County Council, New Primary School, 


Emily Street, Paddington. This school accom- 
modates 1,024 children in three departments 
boys, girls and infants. The infant school is 
on U eround floor and consists of seven class 
rooms and a baby’s room which is about one and 
& half classrooms. Each classroom has accom- 
mod ns for 40 pupils and is furnished with 
dual desks, teacher’s desk, blackboard and a 
double door cupboard. 

A rge cloakroom is provided for the boys 
and girls, while adjacent is a toilet apartment 
fitted with a range of basins. For this depart- 
ment there are two teachers’ rooms each with an 
+ re gas cooker and lavatory accommoda- 

1 entral hall is arranged with the win- 


adjuster brackets; any shade roller may thenJbe‘used. 


oe . ~ Cace 


EXACT DETAIL OF STOP 
FULL SIZE 


BACK 





For buildings not fitted with our stops, we furnish our 1l-inch 
Moulding that is easily put on sides of window only. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Free Sample of Window Stop 
R. R. JOHNSON & CO., Mfrs. 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 


is sharp. 

the lead. 

the same. 
not practical. 


try them. 
Price $3.50. 
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ROOF 


ROO! 


PLAN, EMILY 


dows at the one end so that this part can be 
used aS an open air classroom. 

In the first and second floor the same arrange- 
ment of classrooms are adopted and separate 
rooms are provided for the head teachers and 
assistant teachers in each department. The 
cloakrooms and lavatories are the full height of 
the story and are cross ventilated and discon- 
nected from the classroom corridor. 

The first and second floors have also a large 
room set apart for practical work. 

The playground area which surrounds the 
school is for the boys, girls and infants and is 
approximately 30 square feet per unit for each 
department. Each has its own latrines and 
playshed. 

A playground and offices are also provided on 
the roof for the girls. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.L.B.A., Superintending 
Architect to the London County Council, is the 
architect of the buildings, which are two of the 
most complete and well designed of the many 
under this educational body. 











The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly- 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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PLAY CROLND 


We want you 
to know what 
window shades are, the advan- 





THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 


Fits Any Shade or Window 
‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.’ 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 





it will break 


They are 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


| L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 






PLAYGROUND 


STREET SCHOOL, PADDINGTON, LONDON 


Bartlesville, Okla. The board is planning to 
erect a new Junior High School to relieve the 
ccngestion in the schools and to provide for the 
growing school population. The new building 
will take care of the upper grammar grades and 
the first year of the high school. 

Rhinelander, Wis. The board has opened the 
high school gymnasium for school dances. At- 
tendance is limited to students and their parents 
and the teaching corps act as supervisors. 

Military drill in the high schools is being con- 
sidered by the school management committee of 
the Chicago board of education. A canvass of 
three thousand parents of high school students 
by the “Tribune” showed that 87 per cent favor 
the drill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The board has adopted 
experimentally, a new system of ventilation de- 
vised and installed by Mr. George F. Womrath, 
business superintendent of the schools, and the 
staff of engineers employed by the school depart- 
ment. The system is a radical departure from 


the present one, in that the fan reverses at reg- 
ular intervals, and the air is blown thru the 
same duct at which it entered. 








: We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
Bossert dibil “ts OO os of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 


























the lowest fur quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 


number of times without marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can Write us full requirements and we will send 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from details of cost of building completely erected. 


us and save money for your school board. LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can . 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. Sections come in three foot Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. : 
units—painted two coats outsids and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 

STATE BOARD 


AND MEET EVERY 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in IREMENT 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience R EQU 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal It is the only building that can be taken OF YOU R 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional BU | LDING CODE 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


IF YOU NEED PORTARLE WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can;fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CoO. 


3081 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH. 








16 Years in the Business 

































Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
‘towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be f 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the schoolhouses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated f 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full T 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. ee 














* Lac 
BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE. ting eighteen inches wide, forming a perpetual room door and when she is there, anyone enter- $2 
(Continued from Page 19) display board for pupils’ work. The chalk ing the cloakroom must twice pass in full view. to $ 
room and teachers’ lunch room with kitchenette. ‘trays are covered with a hinged screen frame In the cloak rooms a shelf for hats and lunches ) 
The unit of the whole building is the class- on which the eraser rests and the dust falls extends the full length, while the coat hooks 
room and it deserves a detailed description. As thru, there to remain until the janitor cleans it are on a rail suspended underneath so that Tl 
is seen from the illustrations, one side is almost out, instead of being whirled into the air each wraps hang away from the wall. This allows roon 
entirely given over to window space. Each time the eraser is picked up. Near the teacher’s the warm air to pass around and thru the gar- roon 
room has five windows of three sections and desk is a glass book cabinet with closed com- ments and gives them a chnee to dry out. In for { 
these divisions open outward to a horizontal partments underneath. This holds textbooks, this anteroom, also, are two large lock cup- | ing, 
position, making possible open air school condi- thc room library and any odds and ends a class beards for supplies and a smaller one in which | T" 
tions. On the opposite side, high above the collects. the teacher may secure her own wraps and j addi 
blackboard, is a row of small windows to give The cloak rooms are entered only from the other possessions. f aboy 
perfect ventilation in all kinds of weather. The room itself. Pupils entering come in one door Two of the buildings are illustrated—the [| and 
main windows have shades attached, which form from the classroom, hang up their coats and Webster Primary, accommodating a school of ing | 
an awning in summer. hats and come into the room from the other end. the first six grades and the Washington Inter- [| pict 
Three sides of each room are fitted with slate This does away with stolen lunches and wraps mediate in which seventh and eighth grades are | teriy 
blackboards, above which is a strip of cork mat- for, when the teacher leaves, she locks the class- taken care of by the departmental system. Both 
4 buildings are heated by oil burning furnaces 
| : supplying steam for direct radiation and warmed 
air circulated by a fan system. The offices and ofter 
like rooms have steam radiators while the class- epoc 
rcoms are heated and ventilated by the hot air J Si 
system. In connection with the ventilation sys- | for 
tem is an air washer by the use of which the air nove 
is purified and, in summer, by actual test, the lack 


temperature of the room lowered as much as 
ten degrees. 
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School Board Journal 






Economy Adjustable 
Drawing Tables 


are fast becoming favorites among stu- 
dents of free hand drawing, and with 
students in art courses. 


Rigidness, convenience and neatness 
distinguish the table from others. 


The best is always the cheapest. 


An investigation of our adjustable tables costs you nothing. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 


results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 








Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion under this heading 


is 20 cents per line of six words. 
ber of lines accepted for one insertion. 


Five is the minimum num- 
10% discount on 


insertions of three months and over. 
Payable only in advance with order. 


Position Wanted. 
A competent Physical Director, having had 
over twenty years of practical expérience in 
Public Schools and Gymnasium work, de- 
sires to make a change; in present position 
over nine years. Thoroughly trained in ev- 
ery branch. Graduate in esthetic dancing; 
excellent testimonials. Address Physical 
Training, care School Board Journal. 








Summer Position Wanted. 

Manual Training Teacher, young man (24) 
Christian, teaching in New York schools at 
present desires position as instructor in one of 
the summer camps during July and August 
Address C. F., care of the American School 
Board Journal. 


School Board Library. 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry, by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Price, 15 cents 

Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses, by Thos 
D. Perry. Price, 15 cents. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 





| Affairs, Washington, D. C., 


Selecting a School Architect, by Winfred 
W. Beach, A. I. A. Price, 5 cents. Address, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bids Wanted. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES 

Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
February 23, 
1916. Sealed proposals, plainly marked on 
the outside of the sealed envelope: ‘‘Pro- 
posal for Groceries,”’ etc., as the case may be, 
and addressed to the “Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Sixteenth and Canal Streets, 
Chicago, Ill.,’’ will be reeeived until 2 o’ clock 
p. m., of Tuesday, April 4, 1916, and then 
opened, for furnishing the Indian Service 
with groceries, glassware, agricultural im- 
plements, wagons, school supplies, desks, etc. 
Schedules giving all necessary information 
for bidders will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Indian Office, Washington, D. C., 
and the U. 8. Indian Warehouses at Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. The depart- 
ment reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids or any part of any bid. CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner 


tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. 








contented by installing 
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Teeter 
Ladder 


$2050 
to $400 


stand hard usage; 


The Webster School contains thirteen class- 
rooms, an office, a library, medical room, supply 
recom, lunch room and kitchenette, and basement 
or the heating plant. It holds, without crowd- 
ing, APO pupils and cost $52,000. 

The Washington School cost $110,000. In 
addition to classrooms and group mentioned 
above it has rooms for cooking classes, sewing 
and woodworking and a large auditorium seat- 
ing 925 persons, complete with stage and moving 
picture equipment. Without using the audi- 
tcrium, the school seats 725 children. 
ARCHITECTURAL SIMPLICITY. 

Concluded from Page 10 


5, 1 
otten t] 


ie product of a decadent and apathetic 


Simplicity in architecture is difficult to attain 
for many reasons, among which the demand for 
novelty is the chief deterrent. In addition, the 

k of operation among artists, inability to 
fix a definite standard of taste, the love of 
complexity and vulgar display ruled by com- 
mercial instinct almost invariably act against 
real achievement, and, in consequence, a dead 
level vernacular passes muster as the real thing 
in the publie estimation of what constitutes 


recent architecture. 


We moved to condemn, in the strongest 
tern se specimens of building enterprise 
wh } figure the chief centers of the metropo- 
lis; ndulge in melancholy retrospects of 
What t ages accomplished in architecture; 
we r hysterically and utter invectives against 
u 17 : ; 

nsible for the perpetration of such 
ts of incompetence; yet we fail to 
“mye v the evil can be checked or the pub- 
li > oY ‘ te ned on this issue of vital importance 


t 


~ ‘The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and 


Let the boys and girls slide, teeter, swing and romp 
to their hearts’ content. Our teeter boards, slides, giant 
strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, combination frames and 
other equipment are built right, and are guaranteed to 
correctly designed for strength and 
safety. May we send you a copy of our Sporting Goods 
Catalog No. 71802 describing this line? 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


Live Agents Wanted 


To solicit subscriptions for the 


American School Board Journal 






playground apparatus. 


Architects are inclined to misinterpret the 
works of the past, holding such types to be 
models of excellence and worthy of emulation, 
but overlooking the fact that whole periods of 
history went to the shaping of their attributes; 
and that the real meaning, elusive to many, 
inherent in these masterpieces is that the archi- 
tect, perhaps subconsciously, imparted the very 
essence of his age to the shaping of the parts 
and the massing of the whole. 

It will be asked with pertinence, “How is it 
possible to impart that desirable rich expression 
to a plain building if we are to forego the 
usual features that make up our stock-in-trade ?” 
The answer is pithy and to the point: “By the 
exercise of common sense in the proportion of 
ports; by a sound study of what elementary 
ecmposition implies; by reticence in the selec- 
tion of ornament and elimination of crude and 
ugly features which are characteristic of the 
prevalent fashion. 

In England especially architects are too ob- 
sessed with the importance of the problems they 
am engaged upon. There is too much paper 
architecture, and little, if any, aptitude is shown 
to design a building to look well in execution, 
and at the same time meet any demands made 
upon it from a purely artistic and critical 
stendpoint. 

In the majority of offices, from the time the 
small-scale drawings are finished and the full- 
size details compiled, the designer has no 
thought of the finished aspect of his work; more 
often than not he relies on an element of 
chance, and failure after failure is the result. 
An architect can only put into a building what 
he has assimilated; to the uninitiated the work 
may appear satisfactory, but to the scholar, or 


354-364 Milwaukee Street 





AND THE 


Industrial-Arts Magazine 


Liberal commissions offered. 


For complete information 
write TODAY. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


even to the layman with the critical outlook, 
such works convey no cheering message. 

There is something in life which the true art- 
ist is always pursuing—it is the quest of the 
ideal. He can never attain his object; the 
chagrin he experiences is very poignant, the 
slight successes very sweet; yet all unknown to 
himself he imparts an element of sadness to his 
works which lifts them out of the common into 
the sphere of nobler things—The Builder, 
London, England. 


BUILDING THE SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 

at least are self-supporting. I certainly will 
net concede that if you have only ten dollars 
available, eight dollars of it should be spent 
upon what might be called the higher education 
while but two dollars be given the primary or 
grade school. That’s the point I’m making, if 
you have any surplus funds that you feel at 
liberty to spend upon frills and furbelows for 
high schools and colleges, that surplus ean only 
exist afler you’ve given absolutely everything 
that is really needed for adequate, safe and 
eflicient grade schools, the corner stone, so to 
speak, of our civilization, our very life. 


3e sure you are right and then go ahead, said 
Davy Crockett more than a hundred years ago. 
The shop teacher and his students may well say 
safe and right. 


Augusta, Me. Military drill has been intro- 
duced in the high school. The work of instruc- 
tion will be divided among a number of local 
military men. 













Blood Will Tell. 

Professor W. O. Scroggs, now a professor of 
Economics in the Louisiana State University, 
was at one time a professor in the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institnte. He was one day conduct- 
ing an entrance examination in English. One 
victim of that examination, a young Israelite 
named Solomon Hirschfeld, experienced some 
difficulty in answering the first question. He 
therefore beckoned to the examiner to come to 
him, and when asked what was the trouble, re- 
plied, “I know some things about this first ques- 
tion, but I can’t get started. Won’t you kindly 
tell me fifteen per cent of the answer and deduct 
fifteen per cent from my grade?”—L. 8. 


Not Possible. 

Dr. George P. Barth, head of the Milwaukee 
School Hygiene Department, insists that school 
nurses must adapt their language to that of the 
people whom they deal with. At a recent con- 
ference, he told the following incident to i!lus- 
trate the misunderstandings which follow the 
use of medical terms: 

A nurse called on Mrs. O’Rourke whose son, 
Patrick, had been sent home. Said the nurse: 
“T am sorry to say, Mrs. O’Rourke, that Patrick 
is suffering from gastritis and requires med- 
ical—” 

“An’ how can that be?” broke in the mother. 
“Divil a bit do we burn anything but oil lamps 
in this house ?”’ 

No Fear. 

Young Reporter—These new colleges of jour- 
nalism will turn out a great number of jour- 
nalists, don’t you think? 

Old Reporter—Sure thing. 

Young Reporter—Some competition in the 
game, eh? 

Old Reporter—Oh, I guess not. 

Young Reporter—Why ? 

Old Reporter—Well, we shall be just as shy 
of newspaper men as ever.—J udge. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 
at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 



















ELECTIVES. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 


At college he was diligent, 
And took advantage, too, 
Of all his opportunities, 
Which not all students do. 
“Elective” courses filled his time; 
He hardly stopped to sleep 
His day he thus divided up 
In erudition deep: 


A morning course in tennis first, 
With several other chaps, 

And after that a little row 
Till luncheontime, perhaps; 

A pipe, and then to work again, 
This time with mask and foils 

His teachers all declared: “It’s great 
The way this student toils!” 


A little sprint around the track, 
Then baseball in the spring, 
And generally a s:wim before 
The supper-bell would ring; 
Another pipe, and then away 
To thrum the sweet guitar 
To “make” the glee club, as they say, 
From which all honors are. 


In autumn, football had its turn; 
In winter, “gym” instead; 
When less industrious students slept 
At night he’d have a “spread.” 
Such were the “minor” courses that 
He followed, gleaning pearls 
But, tho pursuing these with vim, 
His “major” course was—girls. 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Not He. 


“Some day, my boy,” said the dignified school 
board member, “you may be president of the 
United States.” 

“Not a chance,” replied the boy. “By the time 
I’m old enough, women will be running things 
> wer ; ; aa 
in Washington. Better tell one of the girls. 


yacht le 
— 


Out of the Mouths of Babes. 


Teacher—W 
Willie—Ten, 








what is the meaning of the word ‘‘admittance’”’ ? 
nty, thirty. 


J udge. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 


EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 








No. 293 
‘Fine Writing’’ 


Round. 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 












Getting Behind on the News. 

In the midst of the heated dissension on 
points connected with certain historical sensa- 
tions, which their teacher had sought to impress 
on them, the two grandchildren appealed to their 
grandfather, who sat musing and puffing his 
pipe in the corner, for support, says the Bohe- 
mian. 

“Grandpa,” cried the eager brother, “who was 
it killed Caesar; Cassius or Brutus? I say Cas- 
sius.” 

“Wal,” replied the grandfather, suddenly be- 
coming grave and taking his pipe from his 
mouth, “it war one or t’other. Let me see— 
Yes, I guess ’twar the man you said.” 

“And Sis says it was Marie Antoinette who 
got put to death in France,” again cried the 
youth, triumphant'y glancing towards his sister, 
“but I say it was Mary, Queen of Scots.” 

“Now, you may be right there, too,” ventured 
the involuntary vindieator, after fidgeting in his 
chair. “Come t’think of it, *twar Mary, Queen 
of Seots that war electrocuted in France.” 

At this the young girl’s eyes flashed. 

“Grandpa,” declared she, stepping before him 
and eyeing him sternly, don’t 
know anything about it.” 

The old man’s head went up as if shocked. 
“Th’ truth is, children,” he then admitted, 
passed his free hand over his head, helplessly, 
“your grandfather ain’t read th’ newspaper very 
carefully this week. I’m a little mite behind.” 


Fool Finding. 

A Seotch student, supposed to be deficient in 
judgment, was asked by a professor, in the 
course of his examination how he would dis- 
cover a fool. 

“By the questions he would ask,” was the 
prompt and highly suggestive reply. 


Children’s Wit. 

When small Sigrid made her first appearance 
in an American school, says Harper's Magazine, 
she was asked the usual puzzling questions, one 
of which was: 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid ?”’ 


“vou seem to 


as he 


Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids. “I’m an 
American of Norwegian design,” she said 


promptly. 


It was little Howard’s first term in school— 
in fact, it was almost his first month as a pupil 

and one day he returned home wearing a dis- 
couraged expression. His mother noticed the 
sad look of the lad and asked: 

“Why, what is the trouble, Howard? 
look worried !” 

“T ain’t going to school no more,” replied the 
boy, starting away from the mother. 

“Why, dear, what is the matter?’ 
mother. 

“Cause,” explained the boy, “tain’t no use, 
mother. I can’t learn to spell. One day I learn 
how to spell the words and then the next day 
the teacher gives us all new words. She just 
keeps changing them every day and that ain't 
no way to do.” 


You 


asked the 


Good Advice. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the dean of the law 
college, “let each of you make a resolve not t0 
descend to pettifoggying or to put himself upon 
a level with the criminal classes.” 

Here he looked around the classroom. 

“In other words, be a legal light, not a legal 
dark lantern.” 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works, 
AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Empire Seating Co. 
ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 

Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 
BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 

TION, 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

American Seating Co. 

E, W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Beaver Board Companies. 

Cornell Wood Products. Co. 

Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Co. 

Excelsior Slate Co. 

Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOILERS. 

Kewanee Boiler Co. 
BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Parker P, Simmons Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Chas. FE, Merrill Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 
Sargent & Co. 
CAPS & GOWNS. 

Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 

CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham. Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 


Associated Mfrs. Co 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Associated Mfrs. Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary P roducts Co. 
West Disinfecting Co, 


Perate 1 Mf 
Theo. ; Fs. Co. 


DIPLOMAS, 
Ames & R Ollinson Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


di MENT. 
rand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E, H Sheldon & Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. : 


Economy Lr iwing Table Co. 

ae Christiansen. 
pe umbia School Supply Co. 
eonard Peterson & Co. 


DOOR CHECKS, 
or Check Co, 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids 8 
i cho 
E. H. Sheldon - = Equip. Co. 


Norton D 


. Robertson Products Co. 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
Ingburg Sanitary Supply Co. 

ERASERS, 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co, 
FLAGS, 
Annin & Co. 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FURNITURE. 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


GAS MACHINES. 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Ce. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co. 

Caxton School Supply Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
HEATING APPARATUS. 
Amer, Foundry & Furnace Co. 


INK—DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Samuel Lewis. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


KINDERGARTEN 8UPPLIES. 
E. W. A. RKowles. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


Inkstand 
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LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER, 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
Awerican Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia ee a Co. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & C 

EK. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
John Williams, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Wilboken Mfg. Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 

PAINTS—WALL. 
Patek Bros. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 
Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 


PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Pagle Pencil Co. 


PICTURES. 
National Art Supply Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

Ww. S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 

The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 

Iandis Eng, & Mfg. Co. 

PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 

ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
Central Scientific Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Cw. 
SCHOOL WAGONS. 


The Wayne Works. 
Studebaker Corporation. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
STATUARY. 


National Art Supply Co. 





SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 
TELEPHONES. 

Western Electric Co, 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TOWEL FIXTURES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
United Electric Co, 

Western Electric Co. 
VARNISH. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
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Educational Trade Directory | 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
3 placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


None other can receive a 


VENTILATING APPARATUS, 

Amer, Foundry & Furnace Co. 
VISES. 

Oliver Machinery Co, 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works, 

A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 

WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 

Patek Bros. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE. 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOWS—METAL. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. 1. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce, 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Ee 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
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RDER your “Standard” Electric Time Systems at once if you 
want to take advantage of present prices. The cost of all mate- 


rials has been steadily advancing, and it is likely to be a long time 
before prices will be lower. 


It becomes absolutely necessary for us to advance our prices. 
However, we will accept orders on outstanding quotations provided 


they are acted upon immediately or received by us not later than 
April 15th. 


You need “Standard” Electric Time Systems in many of your 


schools. They are a wise investment and the present is a very wise 
time to buy them. 

Don’t procrastinate--- delay is costly. 

Get in touch with our home office or nearest branch at once and let us give youa 
definite quotation for immediate consideration. 

To keep in closer touch with our trade in the Middle West, as well as for the conven- 


ience of our patrons in this section, we have opened a new branch sales office and service 
station in Cleveland under the direction of C. M. Whiteford, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church St., Rockefeller Bidg., 341 N. Crawford Ave., 461 Market St., 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
261 Franklin St., Brown-Marx Bldg., Marsh-Strong Bld¢., Henry Bldg¢., 
BOSTON BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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THE TEACHER (rey 


KNOWS THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Better ventilation means 
brighter eyes — quicker 
thinking—sturdier lungs- 
and a more pleasant spirit 
in the classroom. 


The teacher knows that 
her pupils work best where 
fresh air is plentiful with- 
out draft. 


Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Noise-Proof 


WINDOWS : , Floors and Partitions 


i It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
assure perfect circulation . mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 


, ae ; ®t the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
and uniform distribution B y sr one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 
of fresh air—as well as ab- and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 


: construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 
solute control of light. 


Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 


Write for special booklet, 
“Control of Light and 
Ventilation in the Modern 
Schoolroom.”’ 
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Austral Window Company 


101 Park Ave. New York City 








